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This  working  paper  considers  the  implications  both 
academic  and  financial  of  the  introduction  of  year- 
round  teaching  to  Australian  universities.  Year-round 
teaching  may  be  introduced  to:  improve  the  quality  of 

education;  accelerate  the  rate  of  education  of  the 
existing  student  enrolment;  allow  additional  students 
to  enter  the  university;  provide  special  courses  for 
non-students . 

The  present  academic  calendar  begins  on  9 March  and 
consists  of  three  terms  of  respectively  10,  9 and  7 
weeks  with  three  weeks'  vacation  between  each  term* 
Annual  examinations  commence  a week  after  the  third 
term  ends,  and  extend  over  four  weeks  with  marking 
continuing  until  the  middle  of  December  or  later* 
Student  performance  essentially  depends  on  results  in 
the  annual  examinations  although  ainimm  standards  are 
required  for  essays  and  practical  work  during  the 
Students  are  in  residence  sxui  require  the 
availability  of  facilities  for  approximately  30  weeks 
of  the  year.  Usage  of  facilities  during  the  summer 
vacation  does  not  amount  to  more  than  5 per  cent  of 
normal  weekly  usage  during  terms. 

A consideration  of  American  academic  calendars  shows 
that  in  1968-1969  72.4  per  cent  of  universities  fol- 
lowed the  semester  system  with  two  long  terms  and  one 
short,  while  a small  percegkage  used  the  quarter 
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system  of  four  equal  terms  and  a small  but  rapidly  growing 
number  used  the  trimester  system  of  three  equal  terms  of  17 
weeks  each.  In  each  of  these  systems  one  term  comprised  a 
voluntary  summer  session  during  which  students  could  catch  up 
on  units  they  had  failed  or  obtain  credits  so  accelerate 
their  progress*  Attendance  during  summer  sessions  was  gener- 
ally 30  per  cent  of  that  in  the  other  terms  and  a selection 
of  standard  units  was  generally  taught  plus  some  experimental 
units* 


American  universities  offer  subjects  by  units  while  the 
Australian  tradition  has  been  to  teach  a large  area  of  a 
given  subject  over  nine  months  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  stu- 
dents have  time  to  read,  reflect,  absorb  and  mature,  and  as  a 
result  a dimension  is  added  to  the  quality  of  examination 
answers*  Year-round  teaching  involves  the  adoption  of  some 
form  of  unit  scheme  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  university 
has  entirely  adopted  the  unit  method  within  the  traditional 
academic  calendar  while  some  departments  at  Monash  have 
adopted  the  unit  scheme  in  their  subjects  and  have  received 
favourable  staff  and  student  reactions.  Arguments  for  the 
adoption  of  a unit  scheme  are  based  on  the  wide  choice  of 
units  it  is  possible  to  offer,  the  advantages  of  being  able 
to  choose  units  across  departmental  boundaries , the  greater 
informality  of  end  of  semester  examining  and  the  even  spread 
of  study  and  library  usage  it  encourages*  Many  staff  believe 
a subject  should  be  taught  over  a full  year  to  allow  matura- 
tion by  reading  or  reflection,  and  this  approach  could  be 
accommodated  in  two  or  three  equal  terms  as  easily  as  into 
the  present  three  unequal  terms*  It  may  be  preferable,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  American  universities , to  examine  first-year 
students  on  an  annual  basis  to  avoid  premature  grading* 


In  a discussion  of  any  form  of  year-round  teaching,  whether 
with  a voluntary  or  compulsory  summer  session  the  following 
considerations  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  pres- 
ent distribution  of  staff  time  between  teaching  and  research 
should  not  be  disturbed  and  staggered  vacations  should  be 
organized  so  that  continuity  of  teaching  is  preserved  while 
each  staff  member  has  one— quarter  or  one  term  of  each  year 
free.  Staff  will  have  to  be  increased  more  than  proportion- 
ately to  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  order  to  allow 
the  duplication  of  many  classes,  and  this  increase  would  have 
to  be  at  all  levels  to  allow  for  a proper  balance.  Statisti- 
cally the  majority  of  students  take  longer  the  minimum 

^ time  to  complete  their  degrees,  and  opportunity  may  be  made 
for  some  students  to  accelerate  certain  courses*  others  to 
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redeem  failures  and  others  to  transfer  between  universities 
for  special  units.  Both  examinations  and  enrolment  proce— 
dures  under  a unit  system  will  need  to  be  decentralized  and 
made  less  formal  as  there  will  be  less  time  for  examinations 
and  students  will  be  enrolling  for  further  units  at  the  end 
of  each  semester.  If  there  are  to  be  several  intakes  during 
the  year  selection  procedures  nay  present  some  problem 
because  of  the  present  pattern  of  selecting  as  a result  of 
one  external  annual  examination.  However  if  present  experi- 
ments with  aptitude  tests  for  university  selection  are  suc- 
cessful, these  could  be  administered  at  intervals  throughout 
\ the  year.  Other  areas  which  would  be  affected  include  cater- 

ing, maintenance,  library  and  associated  services,  all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  reorganized  for  year-round  operation. 


A major  question  to  be  resolved  is  whether  the  summer  session 
under  any  system  is  to  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  and  conse- 
quently whether  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  student  enrol- 
ments. On  a compulsory  basis  the  semester  system  with  its 
short  summer  session  would  involve  an  increase  in  student 
numbers  of  20—25  per  cent,  the  quarter  system  up  to  33.3  per 
cent  and  the  trimester  system  up  to  50  per  cent.  An  estimate 
of  benefits  (increased  income  due  to  redemption  of  unit  fail- 
ures within  minimum  course  time)  against  costs  (25  per  cent 
increase  in  teaching  hours , installation  of  air-conditioning 
and  extension  of  plant)  for  a trimester  system  with  no 
increase  in  student  enrolment  in  a university  the  size  of 
Monash  shows  a net  social  cost  of  $1,300,000,  while  a compar- 
ison of  the  cost  of  increasing  student  enrolment  in  a trimes- 
ter system  by  50  per  cent  (including  66.6  per  cent  increase 
in  teaching  hours,  air-conditioning  and  extension  of  plant) 
with  the  cost  of  providing  alternative  traditional  university 
places  for  those  students  shows  a net  social  gain  of  some 
$2,000,000.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  calculated  that  to  off- 
set the  extra  cost  of  the  introduction  of  a trimester  system, 
student  enrolment  at  the  majority  of  universities  would  have 
to  increase  by  15—20  per  cent  with  benefits  increasing  with 
every  further  student  enrolled. 


There  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  arguments  in  favour  of 
either  the  quarter  system  or  the  trimester  system.  However 
it  is  possible,  that  with  small  adjustments  to  equalize  the 
lengths  of  present  terms  th e-quarter  system  may  be  more  read— 
- ily  accepted.  Furthermore  although  it  may  be  desirable  for 
all  Australian  universities  to  adopt  a uniform  calendar  to 
allow  for  interchange  of  stu^wits  for  specialist  courses,  it 
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would  not  be  necessary  for  all  universities  to  adopt  year- 
round  teaching  — under  a quarter  system  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  do  so  would  merely  conform  to  the  length  of  term  without 
teaching  a fourth  term. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council  of  Educational 
Research  , 
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In  New  South  Nates  teacher  training  Is  conducted 
either  wholly  at  a university  through  a postgraduate 
energy  ear  Diploma  of  Education  course  or  a four-year 
Bachelor  of  Education  course , wholly  at  a Department 
of  Education  teachers  college , through  a combination 
of  courses  provided  partly  by  a teachers  college  and 
partly  by  a university  * through  courses  offered  by 
teachers  colleges  working  In  conjunction  with  institu- 
tions such  as  the  National  Art  School , or  through  a 
course  at  a multi-purpose  college  of  advanced  educa- 
tion. The  Higher  Education  Act  passed  in  1969  made  it 
possible  for  individual  single-purpose  teachers  col- 
leges to  be  recognized  as  colleges  of  advanced  educa- 
tion In  which  case  they  will  come  within  the  scape  of 
the  Advanced  Education  Board  set  up  under  the  Act  to 
administer  and  advise  on  colleges  of  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  opportunity  wilt  be  provided  for  such  col- 
leges to  be  recognized  as  aictonomozis  Institutions . 

The  Advanced  Education  Board  is  also  empowered  to  make 
recormendations  concerning  the  TiomencZature  for  the 
academic  awards  to  be  given  by  such  colleges * On  both 
these  matters  the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  wilt  col- 
laborate with  the  Advanced  Education  Board*  An  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Teacher  Education  has  beer*  in  existence 
since  1966  with  responsibility  for  reviewing  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers * relationships 
between  teachers  colleges  and  universities 9 evaluation 
of  courses  of  study  an * Tmroision  of  courses  to 
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improve  teachers  qualifications  and  the  foliating  hill  gives 
statutory  paters  to  the  Board* 

The  Board  of  Teacher  Education  will  consist  of  not  less  than 
14  and  not  more  27  members  (the  minimum  membership  will 

deal  only  with  government  schools  but  the  membership  may  be 
extended  as  the  Board's  registration  function  is  extended  to 
other  teachers),  and  includes  2-5  representatives  of  bodies 
or  institutions  employing  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in  pre- 
scribed institutions , 5—8  members  of  the  administrative  or 
teaching  staff  of  bodies  or  institutions  training  teachers  or 
offering  courses  in  teacher  training,  2—8  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  in  prescribed  institutions,  3—4  persons  with  other 
appropriate  experience,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Minister,  and  two  other  members  appointed  by 
the  Board*  The  chairman  will  be  nominated  by  the  Governor 
.av»H  the  deputy  chairman  by  the  Board*  The  provisions  of  the 
Public  Service  Act  of  1902  will  not  apply  tc  or  in  respect  of 
the  appointment  of  a member  and  a member  is  not  in  his  capac- 
ity as  a member  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act* 

The  Board  will  keep  a register  to  be  called  the  Register  of 
Teachers  of  persons  entitled  to  be  registered  under  the  Act, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  State  and  zhe  resources 
available  to  the  State  to  educate  teachers  willi  foster 
research  into  teacher  training  -atid  recommend  and  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  by  bis  request  or  of  its  own  motion 
on  teacher  training;  recommend  to  the  Minister  on  the  provi- 
sion of  scholarships-  fellowships  and  financial  assistance  to 
bodies  or  institutions  conducting  or  proposing  to  conduct 
such  research;  confer  and  collaborate  with  the  New  South 

Wales  Universities  Board  and  the  New  South  Wales  Advanced 
Education  Boerd  on  such  matters  as  are  within  its  powers  and 
functions*  The  Board  may  appoint  committees  and  delegate 
authority  will  present  an  annual  report  to  the  Minister, 

The  Register  of  Teachers  will  be  divided  into  parts,  each 
relating  to  a particular  class  of  teachers  and  will  contain 
the  name,  date  of  registration,  qualifications  and  experience 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  be  registered.  The  Board  may  can- 
cel registration  if  the  person  does  not  apply  for  retention 
of  his  mm*  at  prescribed  intervals,  if  he  dies,  becomes  men- 
tally unfit  or  ceases  to  possess  the  necessary  cualifi cat ions. 
The  Board  has  power  to  remove,  suspend  or  caution  a person 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  offence  if  he  is  convicted 
of  a felony,  shows  habitual  runkenness  or  is  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct rendering  him  unfit  in  the  public  interest  to  engage 
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^ teaching-  A person  has  the  opportunity  of  defence  at  an 
inquiry  by  the  Board  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  a member  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  against  a decision  by  the  Board  and 
his  decision  will  be  final  and  be  given  effect  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  powers  to  make  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with 
thxs  Act  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Board , the  regis- 
tration of  teachers,  registration  and  retention  fees  paid  by 
teachers  and  all  matters  that  are  necessary  and  permitted  to 
be  prescribed  for  carrying  out  or  giving  effect  to  the  Act. 
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This  report  considers  the  development  in  the  field  of 
educational  television  in  Australia  its  impact  on 
the  educational  system.  Three  forms  of  instructional 
television  are  distinguished?  total  teaching  “ direct 
teaching  relevant  to  a prescribed  course  (the  morbid 
generally  used  in  closed  circuit  television  in 
Australia);  . supplementary  teaching  • direct  teaching 
relevant  to  a prescribed  course  in  which  the  teacher 
conducts  preparatory  and  follow-up  work  and  supplies 
additional  information;  and  related  enrichment,  in 
which  matter  relevant  to  a prescribed  course,  but  not 
directly  available  to  the  teacher,  is  provided. 

Educational  television  in  Australia  is  of  the  supple- 
mentary teaching  and  related  enrichment  type  and  is 
provided  by  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission 
(ABC)  which  devotes  about  5 per  cent  of  its  programme 
expenditure  to  educational  broadcasts  on  radio  smA 
television  and  uses  its  own  national  channel  network 
to  relay  programmes  throughout  State.  About  one- 

fifth  of  school  telecast  time  is  occupied  by  imported 
related  enrichment  programmes , including  foreign  lan- 
guage sessions,  while  locally  produced  programmes 
include  science,  mathematics,  history,  geography, 
English,  art  and  social  studies  for  primary  ^ secon- 
dary schools.  A Schools  Broadcast  Committee  exists  in 
each  State  with  the  Director-General  of  Education  as 
chairman  and  about  12  medCBte-rs  representing  the 
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Education  Department,  universities.  Catholic  and  independent 

sS^'p1Th“  «~ttee  relies  on  the  advice  of  the  various 
Subject  Planning  and  Appraisal  Committees  made  up  of  curricu- 
lum advisors,  representatives  of  State  and  independent 
schools  and  the  appropriate  subject-teacher  organizations 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  ABC  Supervisor  of  Education. 

Depart“f“5  personnel  are  seconded  to  the  ABC  to  act 
as  TV  teachers,  liaison  officers  and  curriculum  advisors,  the 
number  varying  from  14  to  1 depending  on  the  State  and  the 

S3!eC2*ln  hand*.  The  ABC  has  set  «P  a department  staffed 
d"ti0ffrT-tralned  ln  teachinS  methods  and  mass-media  pro- 
duction techniques.  Ideas  and  aims  for  a programme  or  series 

Ap pr aisa l^Commi 1 1 ****  Sac°nde?  teachers  the  Planning  and 
Appraisal  Committees  and  submitted  to  the  ABC  for  budgeting 

scripting  and  preparation  of  teacher  notes.  *geting. 

Television  transmission  began  in  1956  and  by  1964  some  399 

4ust^IliaedUr^i0nal  prosrammes  were  televised  throughout 

After  requests  for  a separate  education  channel  a 
committee  of  inquiry  was  set  up  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 

ln  1966  fepofted  (Weeden  Report)  that  educational 
television  was  primarily  a matter  for  State  authorities,  that 
it  should  dfV?1?ped  as  311  integral  part  of  State  education 
systems,  that  initially  the  facilities  of  national  and  com- 
mercial stations  should  be  used  but  ultimately  there  should 

°f  education  television  stations.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  decided  after  consideration  of  the 
report  that  the  present  facilities  were  adequate  now  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

In  reviewing  the  impact  of  educational  television  in  the  edu- 
^tion  system  the  Mthor  considers  the  nature  of  the  need 
which  television  is  seen  as  fulfilling  and  the  estimation  of 
r?LPlaC?  value  111  education  by  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties, schools,  teachers  and  those  involved  in  teacher  train- 
ing as  measured  by  activity  at  these  levels.  He  concludes  in 
agreement  with  the  findings  of  the  Weeden  Report  that  its 
function  is  to  provide  "a  variety  of  services  for  which  a 
substantial  but  not  desperate  need  exists",  that  is  to  pro- 
enrichment  and  supplementary  teaching  programmes 
arry  connotations  of  teacher  involvement.  This  view 
is  in  harmony  with  recent  moves  in  curriculum  development 
®^ay_  from  the  teacher-centred  direct-teaching  approach  and 
which  demand  programmes  that  are  motivational  and  enriching. 

further  function  is  the  use  of  telecasts  to  introduce 
teachers  en  masse  to  a new  series  of  programmes,  and  as  a - 
u -day  in-service  traininglprogaramme  on  aspects  of  teaching. 
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The  States  vary  widely  in  the  importance  they  place  on  educa- 
tional television.  Tasmania  provides  receivers  free  to  all 
schools , in  other  States  subsidies  towards  the  cost  are 
available  and  the  number  of  schools  equipped  varies  from  25 
to  53  per  cent.  There  is  little  co-ordination  between  States 
and  between  States  and  Federal  authorities  in  the  production 
of  joint  programmes.  Agreement  on  a common  policy  on  the 
place  of  educational  television  is  also  needed  to  permit  the 
ABC,  which  has  a limited  budget  and  an  obligation  to  provide 
a proportional  parity  to  all  States,  to  provide  extra  finance 
to  those  States  which  have  almost  reached  their  limit  and 
wish  to  expand. 

A survey  of  schools  in  Victoria  in  1968  showed  that  about 

the  primary  schools  equipped  with  receivers  viewed  60— 
100  per  cent  of  programmes  at  that  level,  whil'a  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  equipped  secondary  schools  viewed  the  same  pro- 
Por*ion,  probably  due  to  the  greater  difficulties  encountered 
w'ith  time  tabling  at  the  secondary  level.  A major  considera- 
tion is  the  need  for  teachers  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
television  techniques  and  to  be  made  aware  of  rhangAc  Qf 
emphasis  in  programmes.  A survey  carried  out  in  1969  of  55 
institutions  concerned  with  teacher  training  showed  great 
disparity  in  efforts  to  train  teachers  in  the  use  of  televi- 
sion as  an  aid:  33  per  cent  offered  no  lectures  in  the  sub- 

ject; 36  per  cent  offered  6 or  fewer,  while  one  offered  19 
lectures  and  required  students  to  write  up  a detailed  study 
of  at  least  one  telecast  a year.  An  experiment  in  Tasmania 
in  1965—1966  in  which  teachers  were  involved  at  all  stages  of 
the  planning  and  production  of  a new  series  showed  the  value 
of  this  approach.  This,  however,  is  usually  not  done  and  the 
ABC  notes  on  telecasts  which  are  provided  are  not  generally 
suf f to  permit  the  teacher  to  incorporate  the  programme 
into  the  teaching  approach  except  as  a useful  supplement. 

Two  developments  which  have  taken  place  are  the  publication 
of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a series  of  tele- 
casts and  the  production  of  related  enri programmes 
with  explanatory  schedules  showing  how  the  material  can  be 
used  for  various  subjects  and  grades. 


\ 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  most  effective  use  of  film  mate- 
rial includes  the  following  stages:  introduction  to  the  film, 

.pointing  out  specific  aspects  (requires  pre-viewing  by 
teacher);  screening  of  the  film;  discussion;  rescreening 
24  hours  later.  This  use  of  telecast  material  can  only  be 
made  with  a videotape  record«y which  the  author  considers 
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essential  equipment  if  the  teacher  is  to  have  full  control 
over  the  impact  the  material  is  to  have  in  his  whole  teaching 
approach  to  the  subject.  Not  only  does  the  use  of  a video- 
tape recorder  remove  time— tabling  difficulties,  but  segments 
can  be  lifted  out  and  used  as  teaching  aids  in  any  way  and  at 
any  time  the  teacher  wishes. 

The  final  section  of  this  study  describes  a research  project 
now  in  progress  (Malvern  Project)  using  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision and  videotape  recorders  to  develop  procedures  and 
methods  whereby  schools  can  use  their  videotape  recorders  to 
develop  their  own  programmes  as  well  as  using  ABC  telecasts. 
Four  schools,  a State  technical  school,  a State  high  school, 
a boys T and  a girls f independent  school  will  each  be  equipped 
with  videotape  recorders.  The  staffs  working  independently 
will  examine  their  needs  and  discuss  with  project  staff  how 
television  can  assist  in  meeting  those  needs,  and  staff  train- 
ing will  be  provided  in  the  use  of  videotape  recorders  in  the 
classroom  and  in  basic  production  techniques.  A mobile  pro- 
duction unit  with  production  technical  staff  will  circulate 
around  the  schools  and  provide  recording  facilites.  There 
will  be  a gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  served 
until  the  optimum  number  is  reached  when  an  examination  of 
costs  will  be  made  to  determine  the  economic  feasibility  of 
such  a system.  A susssary  of  propositions  about  educational 
television  which  form  the  basis  of  the  project  is  included. 
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thxs  survey  of  child  care  facilities  for  pre-school 
children  of  working  mothers  in  Australia  the  term 
child  care  centres'  is  taken  to  mean  only  those  cen- 
tres providing  full-day  care  and  therefore  excludes 
indergartens , play  centres,  nursery  schools  and 
child-minding  centres  which  provide  care  for  part  of 
the  day.  It  also  excludes  the  20  child-minding  cen- 
tres with  a total  capacity  of  1,200  children  run  at 
Commonwealth  hostels  which  provide  accommodation  for 
migrant  workers  and  their  dependants  on  first  arrival 
in  Australia. 

Information  on  the  number  of  working  women  with  pre- 
school children  is  not  yet  available  but  the  1966  cen- 
“ that  year  there  were  in  Australia 
-T  / marrled  womfin  aged  20-34  years  of  whom  247,963 
or  29.4  per  cent  were  working,  and  33,162  separated, 
divorced  or  widowed  women  aged  20-34  years  of  whom 
19,362  or  58.4  per  cent  were  working.  The  number  of 
^rking  women  in  these  groups  has  almost  doubled  since 
1954.  In  1966  there  were  1,384,090  children  .™,^r  six 
years  of  age  of  whom  approximately  13,500  were  in 
child  care  centres.  In  New  South  Wales  of  the  310,091 
married  women  aged  20-34,  30.7  per  cent  were  working 
while  of  the  488,449  children  under  six,  5,000  were  in 
child  care  centres;  corresponding  figures  for  other 
States  are  Victoria  235,947  married  women  <32.9  per 
cent  working)  386,987  children  under  6 (4,500  in 
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centres);  Queensland,  116,074  married  women  (23.2  per  cent 
working),  206,300  children  under  6 (1,000  in  centres);  South 
Australia,  79,431  married  women  (28.8  per  cent  working), 
130,779  children  under  6 (1,000  in  centres);  Western 
Australia,  61,222  married  women  (24.3  per  cent  working) 
103,020  children  tinder  6 (428  in  centres);  Tasmania,  27,427 
married  women  (24.4  per  cent  working)  48,898  children  under  6 
(400  in  centres);  Australian  Capital  Territory,  8,616  mar- 
ried women  (32.9  per  cent  working)  13,986  children  under  6 
(200  in  centres);  Northern  Territory,  3,423  married  women 
(30.9  per  cent  working)  5,773  children  under  6 (100  in 
centres) . 


In  1968—1969  there  were  555  child  care  centres  in  Australia 
with  the  capacity  to  provide  full-day  care  for  approximately 
14,000  children.  The  majority  of  these  centres  were  in  New 
South  Wales  (214)  and  Victoria  (175)  and  two— thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  centres  were  in  the  Sydney  (177)  and 
Melbourne  (164)  metropolitan  areas.  Similarly  in  other 
States  the  vast  majority  of  centres  were  in  the  capital  city 
metropolitan  area,  for  example  South  Australia  where  2 of  the 
61  centres  were  outside  Adelaide. 


The  legislation,  regulations  and  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
child  care  centres  vary  from  State  to  State  and  sometimes 
within  a State.  In  all  States  except  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  centres  must  be  registered  with  the  State  author- 
ity: in  these  two  States  registration  is  subject  to  local 

government  control  and  conditions  vary  within  the  States. 

Not  all  local  government  authorities  in  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  have  enacted  by-laws  on  child  care  centres.  Regu- 
lations are  laid  down  as  to  registration,  accommodation  and 
facilities  to  be  provided,  quality  and  number  of  staff,  and 
all  centres  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  relevant  author— 

| ity-  Regulations  on  these  matters  may  be  specific  or  general. 

. In  Victoria  and  parts  of  Queensland  a centre  must  be  regis— 

X tered  if  five  or  more  children  ire  to  be  cared  for,  in  New 

South  Wales  the  minimum  is  two,  in  Tasmania  one,  while  in 
other  States  regulations  specify  any  premises  offering  care 
for  children  under  six.  In  some  States  a maxi  mum  enrolment 
| is  laid  down,  e.g.  New  South  Wales  where  not  more  than  30 

babies  under  two  or  60  children  under  six  may  be  accepted, 
but  in  all  States  registering  authorities  may  determine  the 
number  of  children  that  may  be  cared  for  in  any  one 
l centre.  The  staff; child  ratio  is  specified  in  most  States 

t and  varies  from  T adult  for  every  5 children  under  two  in 

I}  Western  Australia  to  1 adult  for  every  15  children  aged  three 
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depending  on  the  size  of  th^gX^*  specified  in  some  States 

commercial  a 
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both  in  Melbourne  were  provided  by  em^oyerXls 
their  employees  and  charged  $6  per  vSk  ^ C° 

C tres  received  any  form  of  subsidy  XXe  wS!  2 Ce“~ 

catering  for  2,171  children  which  we^XXhv!  **ntres 

ment  councils,  voluntary  committees  ar.w  o-rva  *°C  * ®overrr~ 
as  the  Sydney  Dav  Nursenr  - - 9 *****  organization s such 

ciation  of  Day  Nur s er i es^  **  Victori“  Asso- 

South  Wales  and  l”£  JJctoSa  S * CC?“es  vere  » New 
the  centres  receiving  c.k  -j  * Almost  without  exception 

lies  with  special  needs,  T.J.  fr°“  fanii~ 
ronment.  SXdSsXXTS^X7  " ?•*"***  Physical  envi- 
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varied  from  noX^tHTpL^SL  ^ “ parental  income  and 
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Australian  Unesco  Seminar 
Professional  training  of  the  artist 

Canberra,  Australian  National  Advisory  Consnittee  for 
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In  each  Australian  State  the  authority  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  training  of  artists  and  art 
teachers  for  schools  is  the  State  authority  responsi- 
ble for  technical  education . Art  subjects  in  schools 
are  ncm-vocational  while  art  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  is  academic  rather  than 
practical . This  seminar  was  organized  to  examine  the 
conditions  under  which  creative  artists  might  be 
trained  and  to  make  recommendations  to  State  and 
Ccmnonwea  1th  Governments  in  the  hope  that  improvement 
in  this  field  would  lead  to  higher  standards  of  pur- 
pose and  attainment . The  report  contains  summaries  of 
addresses  to  the  seminar > discussions  on  aspects  of 
art  education  and  recommendations . 

It  was  agreed  that  there  were  disadvantages  both  in 
the  large  single  school  of  up  to  2,000  students  found 
in  some  States  where  because  of  accommodation  problems 
the  school  was  separated  into  widely  dispersed  compo- 
nents which  precluded  interaction,  and  in  the  small 
school  of  up  to  200  students  where  the  small  number  of 
staff  could  not  satisfy  the  demand  for  specialist 
advice  and  where  course  electives  and  facilities  were 
restricted.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  to  adopting  the  pattern  in  Victoria  of  several - 
semi— autonomous’  government  art  schools.  Existing 
schools,  being  few,  are  forced  to  be  all-embracing  in 
their  coverage  of  both  industrial  design  and  fine  arts. 
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and  extensions  to  staff,  working  facilities  and  libraries  are 
needed*  The  large  number  of  part-time  students  attending  for 
"recreational”  purposes  tend  to  overstrain  the  resources  of 
the  schools  and  it  is  considered  that  full-time  study  should 
be  encouraged  by  a reassessment  of  the  need  for  scholarships 
for  students  other  than  teacher— trainees*  With  regard  to  the 
general  administration  of  schools  it  was  felt  that  the 
requirements  of  art  and  design  courses  were  changing  so 
rapidly  that  improved  interchange  between  administrators , 
staff  and  students  was  desirable  and  to  this  end  it  was  sug- 
gested that  consideration  be  given  to  simplifying  the  long 
administrative  chain  in  some  States  between  Minister  for  Edu- 
cation and  school;  that  student  and  staff— student  associa- 
tions be  encouraged;  and  that  financial  provisions  be  made 
for  regular  meetings  of  delegates  representing  administrators, 
staff  and  students  from  all  States* 

Standards  of  entry  to  art  schools  vary  between  States 
although  all  schools  require  evidence  of  specific  art  ability* 
Some  States  have  an  interviewing  panel  and  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  this  should  be  general  practice*  Large  cen- 
tralized schools  which  are  standard  in  Australia  may  provide 
a variety  of  courses  but  most  are  too  inflexible  in  their 
administration  of  them*  It  is  recommended  that  the  length  of 
the  diploma  course  be  reduced  from  five  to  four  years  and 
that  a more  liberal  policy  of  entry  be  adopted  for  first-year 
students  with  rigorous  selection  procedures  at  the  end  of 
first  year*  First— year  students  should  have  the  best  quali- 
fied teachers  and  should  undertake  a common  first  year  to 
give  the  opportunity  for  a range  of  skills  and  creative  abil- 
ities to  be  developed.  In  some  States  at  present  there  is 
extreme  fragmentation  and  close  parallels  to  secondary  school 
patterns  of  organisation  which  are  not  desirable*  Second- 
year  students  should  be  allowed  to  select  their  courses,  with 
guidance,  from  available  study  units  and  the  opportunity  to 
study  subjects  in  depth  should  be  provided*  Timetables 
should  be  drawn  up  to  allow  the  greatest  flexibility  and  be 
periodically  suspended  to  allow  interaction  between  areas  of 
study*  Facilities  should  be  available  to  students  at  week- 
ends and  during  vacations,  and  closer  liaison  between  State 
art  galleries  and  schools  is  desirable*  Teacher— trainees 
should  not  be  committed  to  a teaching  career  until  their 

\ 

. courses  are  concluded,  and  the  need  for  governmental  support 

v^for  State  schools  of  post-graduate  stjnij^was  accepted  by  the 
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With  regard  to  teaching  and  examinations,  the  importance  was 
stressed  of  the  professional  artist  as  teacher  and  it  was 
recommended  that  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  employment 
of  part-time  and  visiting  artists  and  that  studio  facilities 
be  provided  for  part-time  and  full-time  staff.  Refresher 
courses  would  keep  staff  acquainted  with  developments  inter- 
state and  overseas;  travel  grants  to  assist  interchange  of 
staff  between  States  and  for  overseas  study  are  advocated. 

The  present  practice  of  awarding  diplomas  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  final  examination  should  be  replaced  by  cumulative 
assessment  with  borderline  cases  being  assessed  by  outside 
adj udicators . 

The  general  failure  of  secondary  schools  to  produce  students 
ready  for  art  school  gave  rise  to  some  concern.  Art  history 
and  appreciation  should  be  retained  but  more  practical 

teaching  is  required  and  the  seminar  therefore  recooasends* 
that  art  be  accepted  as  a matriculation  subject  in  all  States; 
that  the  number  of  specialist  art  teachers  be  greatly 
increased;  and  that  the  practice  in  teachers  colleges  of 
training  teachers  in  art  as  a sideline  to  other  subjects  be 
discontinued  or  drastically  changed. 

* 

A resolution  was  unanimously  passed  for  the  formation  of  an 
Australian  Association  for  Art  and  Design  Education,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  will  include  representatives  of  institutions 
concerned  with  the  training  of  professional  artists  «t 
designers,  together  with  those  having  a professional  interest 
in  its  promotion.  Within  the  proposed  general  framework  of 
promoting  the  teaching  of  art  and  design,  the  association  is 
expected  to  establish  and  maintain  contact  between  the  art 
8°^  design  schools,  to  formulate  recommendations  concerning 
the  training  of  artists  and  designers,  and  to  initiate  pro- 
grammes of  research  into  selected  aspects  of  art  design 
education. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Australian  Council  of  Educational 
Research 
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This  is  a discussion  of  an  experimental  aptitude— type 
test  battery  which  measures  aptitude  for  tertiary  edu- 
cation, developed  by  the  Australian  Council  for  Educa- 
tional Research  at  the  request  of  the  Commonwealth 
Department  of  Education  and  Science.  Use  of  the  bat- 
tery will  separate  the  selection  for  tertiary  educa- 
tion from  the  assessment  of  quality  «d  range  of 
achievement  in  the  secondary  school.  The  aim  is  not 
primarily  to  provide  a better  predictor  of  academic 
success  but  to  free  secondary  education  from  some  of 
the  pressures  involved  in  the  present  system.  It  is 
not  expected  that  any  marked  change  in  the  pattern  of 
tertiary  success  will  take  place  as  the  result  of  new 
selection  procedures  alone. 

The  present  pattern  of  university  entrance  in  all 
States  is  an  achievement-type  subject-centred  public 
external  examination  taken  at  the  end  of  12  or  13 
years  of  formal  schooling.  It  is  taken  by  all  stu- 
dents completing  the  final  year  of  secondary  education 
whether  they  proceed  to  tertiary  education  or  not. 

The  retention  rate  in  secondary  education  has 
increased  rapidly  over  the  last  10  years  so  that  a 
lower  proportion  of  18-  and  19-year-olds  in  1966 
underwent  tertiary  education  compared  with  the  number  q 
of  16—  and  17-year-olds  completing  secondary  education 
than  in  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britaf&v 
Those  concerned  with  secondary  education  have  tended 
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increasingly  to  see  it  es  an  end  in  itself  and  increasingly 
demand  independence  in  what  and  how  they  teach  and  how  they 
assess  it.  School  criticism  of  the  present  examination  has 
centred  on  the  domination  that  an  external  sub  j ect— centred 
examination  holds  over  curricula  and  teaching  throughout  the 
secondary  school,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  develop  a 
philosophy  aimed  at  catering  for  the  full  range  of  ability  of 
all  students.  Furthermore  university  staff  criticize  its  low 
predictive  power  and  the  increasing  burden  of  which 

falls  on  them.  General  comments  have  been  made  on  the  suit- 
ability or  otherwise  of  the  examination  as  a predictor  of 
vocational  success  as  a selection  barrier  for  higher  studies 
and  of  the  unreliability  of  what  are  primarily  essay— type 
tests. 


O 
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It  was  decided  to  develop  a battery  of  tests  taken  over  sev- 
eral  days  to  permit  the  use  of  more  extensive  complex 
®aterial  of  educational  relevance  include  a measure  of 
students7  written  expression.  Two  series  of  tests  were  pro- 
duced, Series  A in  August  1968  and  Series  B in  July  1969. 
Before  planning  the  tests,  discussions  were  held  with  univer- 
sity teachers  to  obtain  indications  of  the  kind*  of  skills 
and  abilities  considered  centrally  important  in  tertiary  edu- 
cation. At  all  stages  of  planning  the  material  was  subjected 
to  panel  discussions  including  ACER  staff  outside  spe- 
cialists in  relevant  subject  areas  **>4  teaching  levels.  To 
avoid  the  criticisms  of  similar  tests  in  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  care  was  taken  that  the  items  were  so  con- 
structed that  bright  students  did  not  see  justification  for 
answers  other  than  those  keyed  as  correct  by  the  test  con- 
structors. Arrangements  were  made  for  those  inexperienced  in 
objective  tests  to  have  access  to  past  papers  practice 
work.  It  may  be  argued  that  any  test  of  developed  reasoning 
and  comprehens ion  will  favour  those  already  culturally  and 
economically  privileged  but  as  these  students  do  best  in  an 
academically  oriented  system,  any  decision  to  use  educational 
resources  in  such  a way  as  to  redress  the  balance  and  change 
the  pattern  of  advantage  would  be  a social  political 
decision. 


Of  the  first  five  tests  produced  (Series  A),  four  were 
multiple— choice,  objectively— scored  tests  in  which  the  stu- 
dent was  presented  with  material  new  to  him  selected  from 
- sources  which  did  not  form  part  of  any  school  syllabus.  Care 
taken  that  the  material  presented  was  such  that  a teacher 
> ***  the  related  subject  area  would  regard  it  as  educationally 
relevant  and  interesting,  and  that  the  questions  asked  were 
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of  the  kind  which  an  imaginative  and  competent  teacher  would 
put.  In  the  social  sciences  and  humanities » contrasting  com- 
plementary viewpoints  on  a single  theme  and  a variety  of 
types  of  material  were  used  to  allow  for  a more  sophisticated 
response.  The  objective  multiple-choice  papers  were:  Paper 

It  Quantitative  reasoning  (14  hours  Series  A;  2 hours  Series 
B);  Paper  2,  Comprehension  and  reasoning  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  <1%  hours  Series  A);  Paper  4,  Comprehen- 
sion and  reasoning  in  the  social  sciences  (1%  hours  Series  A 
and  B);  Paper  5,  a humanities  paper  intended  to  measure 
ability  to  cope  with  intellectual  ideas  cutting  across  the 
two  cultures  and  sensitivity  to  structure,  pattern,  form  and 
style  in  visual  material,  art  and  literature  (Series  A l£ 
hours , Series  B 2 hours)  • Paper  3 is  an  essay  paper  requir- 
ing the  student  to  write  four  different  essays.  ACER 
research  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  mark  large  numbers 
of  essays  with  as  high  a reliability  as  for  each  of  the 
objective  multiple— choice  tests. 


Field  testing  was  carried  out  on  matriculation  students  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  and  on  first-year  teachers  col— 
lege  s tradents.  The  data  thus  obtained  included  an  estimate 
of  the  difficulty  and  discrimination  index  for  each  question: 
the  ability  of  the  question  to  discriminate  between  "good” 
and  "poor"  students  used  the  student 9 s performance  on  the 
trial  test  as  a whole  and  on  a particular  unit  or  set  of 
units  as  the  criterion.  In  1968  all  final-year  school  stu- 
dents in  three  States  were  tested  in  addition  to  some  first- 
year  students  at  two  universities  * A second  testing  cf 
school  students  took  place  in  July  1969  and  tests  were  also 
used  at  residential  colleges  at  the  University  of  Melbourne, 

C a college  of  advanced  education  and  a teachers  college. 

Available  data  show  that  the  correlation  between  matricula- 
tion quota  scores  (essentially  the  results  on  a student 9 s 
best  three  matriculation  subjects)  and  the  total  TEEP  (Ter- 
tiary Entrance  Examination  Project)  battery  score  for  about 
400  students  who  applied  for  scholarships  at  University  of 
Melbourne  residential  colleges  was  0.54  and  would  probably 
have  been  higher  if  the  comparison  between  the  best  three  TEEP 
scores  and  matriculation  quota  scores  were  used.  Correlations 
of  total  TEEP  scores  with  final  school  examinations  for  first- 
year  students  tested  at  the  Australian  K ional  University  in 
1968  ranged  from  0.53  for  108  science  students  to  0.12  for  25  **  ?" 
arts/law  students  with  0.51  for  135  arts  students  falling 
between.  Testing  of  first-year  students  was  marred  by  poor 
attendance  and  motivation  of volunteers  at  some  sessions.* 
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Use  of  the  TEEP  battery  will  allow  schools  to  develop  experi- 
mentation and  diversity  in  teaching  and  assessment.  In  the 
matter  of  assessing  the  achievement  of  school  objectives  it 
is*  suggested  that  research  might  be  carried  out  into  the  mod- 
eration of  internal  assessments  by  the  co-operative  efforts 
of  teachers  from  a number  of  schools  in  a region.  This  is 
being  considered  by  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  Alternatively  a 
series  of  standardized  and  generalized  achievement  tests 
might  be  externally  constructed  but  administered  and  marked 
within  the  school  with  State— wide  norms  available  for  compar- 
ison. These  need  not  bo  used  by  all  schools  and  need  form 
only  part  of  the  teacher fs  assessment  in  a particular  subject. 

The  TEEP  battery  does  net  require  a uniform  syllabus  to  be 
taught  and  allows  flexibility  in  the  time  at  which  the  tests 
are  carried  out  and  the  length  of  time  between  each  test.  A 
student  may  sit  for  all  the  tests  or  only  those  required  by 
the  faculty  he  wishes  to  enter,  although  it  is  hoped  that  the 
essay  paper  will  always  be  included.  The  present  battery  is 
experimental  and  the  present  view  is  that  a suitable  battery 
will  have  six  tests,  two  in  the  technical  area,  two  in  the 
social  sciences,  one  written  expression  paper  and  one  derived 
from  Paper  5.  Specific  aptitude  tests  in  academic  areas  such 
as  foreign  languages  and  music  may  be  added  as  required.  It 
is  suggested  that  an  Australia  or  State— wide  Tertiary  Admis- 
sions Board  be  set  up  to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  tests,  scaling  and  distribution  of  results  together  with 
an  efficient  clearing-house  system. 

Papers  1,  4 and  5 Series  A are  included  in  the  appendix. 
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Committee  appointed  to  review  the  system  of  public  exam- 
inations for  Queensland  secondary  school  students  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  assessment  of  students1 
achievements 
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Brisbane,  Queensland  Department  of  Education,  1970-  116  p. 
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committee  was  appointed  in  July  1969  vender  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Radford  to  review  the  system 
of  public  examinations  for  Queensland  secondary  school 
students  and  to  make  recommeridations  for  the  assess- 
ment of  students  1 achievements . 

On  reviewing  secondary  examining  procedures  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States  of  America,  England  and 
Scotland,  it  was  found  that:  (a)  all  countries 

except  Scotland  use  school  assessment  at  some  point  in 
their  system  for  assessing  performance  in  secondary 
school  studies;  (b)  where  admission  to  tertiary  edu- 
cation was  not  open  to  everyone  certified  as  fit  to 
proceed  to  such  education,  some  system  of  external 
testing  is  used  to  give  an  order  of  merit;  and  (c) 
all  the  above  countries  are  reviewing  subjects  a-nd 
syllabuses  available  at  all  levels  where  public  exami- 
nations operate,  and  the  techniques  used  in  the 
examinat  ions  . 

In  Queensland,  public  examinations  at  junior  and 
senior  level  are  used  as  measures  of  past  achievement 
and  as  predictors  of  future  success.  In  both  cases 
measurement  is  absolute  with  regard  to  the  individual 
student,  and  relative,  providing  a rank  order  of  stu- 
dents. Subjects  for  the  Junior  Certificate  examina- 
tion, which  is  taken  at  the  end  of  grade  10,  are  stud- 
ied in  the  main  for  three  years  and  are  prescribed  by 
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the  Board  of  Junior  Secondary  School  Studies  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  a special  committee  for  each  subject  appointed  by 
the  Board.  The  Junior  Certificate  is  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  and  shows  a 
numerical  rating  from  7 to  1 in  each  subject  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  examined.  The  Board  of  Senior  Secondary  School  Stud- 
ies performs  the  same  functions  for  students  in  the  final  two 
years  of  secondary  education  and  a Senior  Certificate  is 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Queensland,  acting  as  agent  of  the 
Board,  showing  results  in  the  Senior  Certificate  examination. 


In  a general  consideration  of  external  examinations  the  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  retention  — 
i.e.  the  discipline  and  incentive  they  provide  both  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers  and  their  value  as  objective  measurements 

and  the  arguments  against,  i.e.  the  constriction  they  place  on 
student,  teacher  and  school  and  the  lack  of  assessment  of 
qualities  such  as  moral  and  social  attitudes  and  independence 
of  mind  which  the  school  may  consider  important.  it  was  con- 
cluded that  although  public  examinations  did  give  incentives 
to  learn  particular  things  in  particular  ways  it  did  not  a^ree 
that  a course  of  study  would  not  be  effectively  treated  by~a 
teacher  or  approached  by  a student  unless  terminated  by  an 
examit  at  ion  of  some  kind.  The  traditional  view  of  examina- 
tions as  tools  of  selection  and  elimination  is  being  replaced 
by  the  view  that  they  should  determine  where  potential  lia^  in 
a student  and  how  it  may  best  be  developed.  It  is  considered 
that  internal  school  assessments  backed  up  by  moderation  pro- 
cedures which  ensure  comparability  of  standards  betweea 
schools  fulfil  this  function  more  satisfactorily.  These 
assessments  reflect  the  collective  judgement  of  a number  of 
people  over  a period  of  time,  may  make  use  of  a greater  vari- 
ety of  examining  techniques  and  take,  into  account  more  fea- 
tures of  a student fs  activities,  eliminate  "cramming"  and  are 
less  likely  to  lead  to  rigidity  in  teaching. 


It  was  recommended  that  because  of  the  rising  student  reten- 
tion rate  in  secondary  schools  the  five  years  of  secondary 
education  should  be  regarded  as  a whole  instead  of  two  stages 
as  at  present  and  that  the  two  Boards  should  be  replaced  by  a 
statutory  Board  of  Secondary  School  Studies.'  Members  of  the 
Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  and 
include  a chairman,  representatives  of  State  and  independent 
schools.  State  and  independent  teachers*  associations,  teach- 
_.,vers.colleSes>  colleges  of  advanced  education  and  universities. 

the  Board  will  include  an  executive  officer, 
research  staff  and  a part-time  moderator  for  each  subject  or 
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Sve  thf  f apprve  by  the  Board*  md  *ba  Board  should 

era  iol  co™^  31106  f subject  advisory  committees,  the  mod- 
fh„  committee  and  otner  committees,  executive  or  advisory 
that  may  be  required.  sory* 

thf  e^S^-0  PUbllC  eXaminati0DS  ic  — recommended  that 
the  examinations  for  the  Junior  Certificate  should  be 

sSo3ied  “ 1971  ^ f°r  the  Senior  Certificate  in  1972  by 
^ eXCePt  f°r  corresPon^ence  and  certS  pLt- 

availlSf  ?h  “ external  lamination  should  be 

as  should -eS  of  the  certificates  should  be  retained 
hould  the  numerical  grading  in  each  subject  but  the 

^^Certificate  should  be  swarded  by  the  Board  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  school  which  will  issue  the  certificate 
£f  Certificate  should  be  awarded  and  issued  b" 

t recommendation  of  the  school.  To  ensure 
comparability  of  standards  between  schools,  all  schools  wish- 

SLT  *><»■«  accept  Board  ^deratioa  of 

their  standards  of  assessment.  Moderation  procedures  will  be 

°Ut  through  a Moderation  Committee  composed  of  a 

fu^-tWerat°r  ^ e^.SUbjeCt  « Sroup  of  a 

ime  executive  officer  and  research  staff  which  will 
inform  the  Board  on  current  examining  practices  and  distrib- 

schoo^f0rmftl0n  °n  Syll3buses  and  assessment  of  interest  to 
schools  and  to  the  Board.  Inspectors  of  schools,  selected 

BofS6^  Staff  mSmberS  should  be  used  as  agents  of  the 
Board  in  the  moderation  procedures  and,  in  the  early  stages 

«ST?*-"d  Spe£iafly  qualified  teachers  should  be  called 
on  for  liaison  work  with  schools  and  the  public.  In  t£ 

n^ionStage?,-Cf  scheme»  previous  Junior  and  Senior  Exami- 

(~\  iSJKiSE IT  f * be  U#ed  by  schools  «•  guides  to  the 

V establishment  of  ratings  and  the  Board  should  periodically 

set  and  mark  reference  examinations  to  be  used  as'  guides  by 
moderators  and  schools.  g es  by 

With  respect  to  syllabuses  the  committee  recommended  that  two 

appear  „ thn  certified  ?i> 
those  Board-approved  subjects  for  which  syllabuses  are 
devised  or  recommended  by  subject  advisory  committees,  which 

°£  '—*«•.  and which 

SUbj<!CtsS  “d  (ii)  subjects  ini- 
y individual  schools  or  subject  associations  which 
-ay  appear  on  the  certificates  as  B^rd  subjects  o^y  ^Sr 
-PProval  by  the  Boaru.  Within  the  broad  framework  of  an 
approved  syllabus  and  in  accordance  with  clearly  stafeT 

rfS**  1*^  f?1.**®  syllabus>  schools  should  have  freedom  to 
choose  detailed  content  and  method  of  presentation,  and 
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within  the  moderation  system,  freedom  in  methods  of  assess- 
ment of  student  performance. 

The  Senior  Examination  was  traditionally  intended  as  a selec- 
tion examination  for  university  entrance  and  syllabuses  were 
devised  to  that  end.  However  with  increasing  retention  rates 
half  of  the  students  who  now  remain  to  Senior  Certificate 
level  do  not  proceed  immediately  to  full-time  tertiary  study. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  design  courses  which  will  meet 
the  need  of  all  grade  12  students  while  not  holding  back  the 
academically  able.  It  was  recommended  that  all  syllabuses 
for  grade  11  and  12  should  be  prepared  in  half-yearly  units  /' 

to  be  called  semester  units  with  each  unit  having  clearly  V 

stated  objectives  and  being  complete  in  itself.  Students 
wishing  to  pursue  certain  subjects  in  depth  could  take  suc- 
cessive units  while  others  could  study  a greater  variety  cr 
subjects  in  less  depth. 

For  tertiary  institutions  using  the  present  Senior  Certifi- 
cate examination  as  the  entrance  requirement  it  is  suggested 
that  a combination  of  school  assessment,  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  and  tests  of  the  type  drawn  up  by  the  Australian  Coun- 
cil for  Educational  Research  (Tertiary  Entrance  Examination 
Project  — TEEP)  be  used.  Where  an  order  of  merit  for  schol- 
arships or  other  purposes  is  required  a combination  of  scaled 
school  assessments  and  TEEP  type  tests  could  be  used  weighted 
on  a 50—50  basis. 
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United  Arab  Republic.  Laws y acts,  regulations 

Decree  of  the  President  of  the  UAR  concerning  Act  No . 16 
on  the  subject  of  Private  Education^  with  explanatory 
note 

Cairo,  1969.  12+6  p. 


United  Arab  Republic 
educational  legislation 
private  schools 

— administration 

- financing 


examinations 

staff 

inspection 


This  Act  defines  the  private  school  as  any  non- 
governmental establishment  principally  or  secondarily 
engaged  in  education,  vocational  training  or  any 
aspect  of  general  or  technical  education  below  the 
level  of  higher  education.  Xt  does  not  regard  as  pri- 
vate schools:  cultural  centres  and  institutes  estab- 

lished in  the  UAR  by  foreign  States  in  virtue  of  cul- 
tural agreements;  schools  reserved  for  the  children 
of  members  of  a diplomatic  or  consular  mission;  and 
day  nurseries,  whether  independent  or  attached  to  the 
various  schools. 

Private  schools  are  established  with  a view  to  the 
realization  of  all  or  some  of  the  following  objectives: 
assistance  in  the  field  of  general  or  technical  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  policies  and  curricula  sane— 
tioned  by  the  Ministry;  expansion  of  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  side  by  side  with  the  prescribed 
curricula;  and  the  study  of  special  curricula  within 
the  framework  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act* 

The  proprietor  of  a private  school  must  be  a public  or 
private  legal  person  enjoying  UAR  nationality  or  an 
Arab  public  or  private  legal  person  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  (private  school  proprietors 
already  approved  at  the  time  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Act  shall  be  exempted  from  this  condition), 
and  must  also  be  capable  of  discharging  the  financial 
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obligations  of  the  school.  The  extent  of  those  obligations 
and  the  criteria  of  financial  sufficiency  shall  be  determined 
by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

a private  school  to  be  established,  the  necessary  permit 
must  be  issued  at  least  one  month  before  the  start  of  the 
academic  year.  The  Director  of  Education  in  the  Governor  at  e 
concerned  may  waive  this  condition  if  th^re  are  grounds  fcr 
doing  so,  provided  that  studies  do  not  begin  mere  than  two 
weeks  later  than  those  in  similar  public  schools.  Ant  school 
opened  without  previous  permission  shall  be  closed 

by  decree  of  the  Governor  after  consul  tat  i Direc— 

^ orate  of  Education.  If  any  school  so  closer  reopened 
before  the  requisite  permit  has  been  obtained,  its  proprietor 
shall  incur  a fine  of  £100  and  confiscation  of  the  school's 
contents.  The  level  of  education  or  premises  may  not  be 
changed  without  prior  permission. 


/ 


The  Act  provides  that  every  private  school  shall  have  an 
advisory  committee  for  its  administration  and  a board  of  man- 
agement, and  that  every  secondary  school,  whether  general  or 
technical,  shall  have  a students'  union.  Every  private 
school  must  also  adopt  internal  regulations  covering;  its 
system  of  administration;  the  specific  functions  of  each 
employee  and  the  workload  of  each  teacher;  the  method  of 
appointing  teachers  and  the  qualif ications  required  of  them, 
with  full  details  of  any  financial  matters  affecting  them. 

The  regulations  must  also  specify  the  categories  of  school 
fees  prescribed  as  well  as  any  supplementary  charges  ^-nr\  the 
purposes  for  which  these  are  applied  (any  discrimination 
between  pupils  in  this  matter  on  grounds  of  nationality  or 
religion  being  prohibited);  ana  provide  details  of  boarding 
arrangements.  They  must  further  state  the  conditions  govern— 
ing  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent 
by  them  in  each  class , the  possibility  of  repetition,  arwi  the 
age  limits  prescribed  for  each  class.  The  internal  regula- 
tions must  also  specify  the  size  of  Aarb  class,  the  pro- 
grammes and  curricula  of  the  school,  the  system  of  final, 
entrance,  end— of— term  and  promotion  examinations,  and  the 
principles  governing  exemption  from  payment  of  fees,  with  due 
regard  for  equality  of  opportunity  based  on  the  pupil's 
social  condition  and  his  total  graces  * 

Local  councils  may  grant  private  schools,  financial  assistance, 
^ -s  ^some  of  which  may  take  the  form  of  incentive  payments  to  pri— 

' vate  schools  rendering  outstanding  educational  services-  In 
no  circumstances  may  these  schools  accept  contributions  from 
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a foreign  or  international  source  without  first  obtaining  the 
agreement  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

regard  to  the  system  of  study  and  examinations  in  these 
schools,  the  Act  stipulates  that,  where  permission  is  granted 
to  a private  school  to  follow  a curriculum  different  from 
that  of  government  schools,  the  school  must  ensure  that  its 
pupils,  whether  UAE  citizens  or  foreign  nationals  resident  in 
the  EAR,  receive  instruction,  at  a level  determined  by  the 
Ministry,  ini  Arabic,  religion,  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  Arab  countries,  civics  and  Arab  society. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  may  authorize  the  establishment  in 
private  schools  of  special  courses  designed  to  prepare  pupils 
for  a general  examination  equivalent  to  the  General  Secondary 
Certificate  Examination  or  for  other  examinations  open  to 
adults  or  to  scholarship  holders  from  Arab  countries  who  wish 
to  sit  for  them.  Accordingly,  the  schools  in  question  may  be 
permitted,  by  decision  of  the  Minister,  to  exempt  certain 
pupils  from  certain  entrance  qualifications,  promotion  exami- 
nations and  general  examinations  in  view  of  their  special 
circumstances.  Private  schools  must  provide  religious 
instruction  for  their  pupils  in  accordance  with  each  pupil’s 
religion  and  in  conformity  with  the  curriculum  established  by 

Ministry.  No  school  may  instruct  its  pupils  in  a reli— 
gion  other  than  their  own. 

Minister  of  Education,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  shall  issue  a decree  codifying  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  school 
proprietors  and  employees  respectively;  the  relations  of 
both  these  groups  to  the  competent  Directorate  of  Education 
and  to  the  Ministry;  the  regulations  governing  appointments, 
d scipline,  separation  from  service,  working  hours  and  period 
of  probation;  and  other  principles  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions of  persons  employed  in  private  schools,  whose  salaries 
upon  appointment  must  in  any  event  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  their  counterparts  in  government  schools.  The  Act  further 
provides  for  the  establishment,  in  the  Directorate  of  Educa- 
tion of  each  Governorate,  of  a committee  to  be  known  a*  the 
Committee  for  Private  Education  Affairs.  There  shall  also  be 
established  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  a Council  for  Pri- 
vate Education  Affairs,  on  which  the  proprietors  of  private 
schoclo  shall  te  represented  and  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  reviewing  private  education  and  the  ways  means  of  JcS 
developing  it,  and  for  taking  the  necessary  measures  in  the 
event  of  an  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act. 
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The  Act  also  establishes  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  a Fund 
for  the  Consolidation  of  Private  Schools,  administered  by  the 
Council  for  Private  Education  Affairs,  to  be  used  for:  the 

financing  of  private  schools  placed  under  financial  and 
administrative  supervision;  compensation  to  owners  of  pri- 
vate schools  transformed  into  government  schools  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law;  subventions  to  certain  private 
schools  to  supplement  the  salaries  they  pay  to  their 
employees,  and  the  granting  of  loans  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge their  financial  obligations  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Fund  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education* 

The  transitional  provisions  of  the  Act  permit  private  schools 
already  in  existence  and  previously  licensed  to  continue  to 
operate,  provided  that  they  carry  out  all  the  new  conditions 
within  a year.  The  regulation  concerning  ownership  of  pri- 
vate schools  shall  not  apply  to  an  existing  proprietor  during 
his  life-time;  and  the  regulation  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers  will  not  apply  to  persons  currently  employed 
in  private  schools  until  the  completion  of  their  service. 

The  Act  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  note  pointing  out 
that  among  its  important  effects  will  be  that  of  removing 
private  schools  from  the  realm  of  commerce  and  exploitation 
by  establishing  rules  for  the  assessment  of  school  fees,  lay- 
ing down  a specific  level  of  qualification  for  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  in  question,  guaranteeing  the  rights 
of  persons  employed  in  those  schools  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples determined  by  the  Ministry,  and  State  supervision  of 
private  education  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of  any  mal- 
practice or  exploitation.  /' 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Educational  Documentation 
Research  Centre,  Cairo. 
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Training 

Primary  school  teachers  of  both  sexes  are  trained  in 
regional  centres  with  courses  of  five  years  after  the 
completion  of  preparatory  school  (lower  secondary 
cycle,  grades  7-9).  Dp  to  1969  studies  in  these  cen- 
tres were  specialized  from  the  start:  general  educa- 

tion, technical  education,  physical  training,  music, 
and  domestic  economy.  In  1969-1970,  this  system  is  to 
be  changed.  Students  will  follow  a general  education 
course  lasting  three  years  and  will  thereafter  spe- 
cialize,  choosing  from  five  branches:  a section  that 

will  include  religious  education,  Arabic  language  and 
social  sciences;  a section  grouping  mathematics  and 
science  plus  agriculture  (for  boys)  or  domestic  eco- 
nomy  (for  girls);  physical  training;  technical  edu- 
cation; and  music- 

The  centres  prepare  primary  school  teachers  to  be 
class  teachers  for  grades  1-4,  and  teachers  of  spe- 
cific subjects  in  grades  5 and  6.  The  staff  are 
highly  qualified,  and  there  is  a view  that  they  should 
hold  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degrees.  Administratively  the 
centres  are  directly  supervised  by  the  deputy  director 
of  the  educational  zone,  while  the  technical  control 
and  supervision  of  their  activities  is  the  responsi- 
bility  of  senior  technical  guidance  officers-  Head 
teachers  and  unqualified  primary  school  teachers  may 
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enrol  and  become  qualified,  in  accordance  with  special  regu- 
lations. The  best  students  graduating  from  the  centres  may 
proceed  to  more  advanced  studies  at  higher  teacher-training 
colleges.  Under  the  new  system,  each  centre  is  to  have 
experimental  primary  schools  attached  to  it. 

Teachers  of  general  education  subjects  in  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools  are  trained  either  by  a one-year  professional 
college  attached  to  Ain  Shams  University  after  passing 
through  the  faculty  of  arts  or  science,  or  by  enrolling  in 
teacher-training  colleges  (whim  are  also  university  facul- 
ties) f°r  a period  of  4 years  after  completing  secondary 
school.  Professional  training  is  given  at  the  same  time  as 
general  education,  in  particular  in  the  last  two  years. 

These  colleges  provide  courses  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guage department,  in  science  and  mathematics,  or  in  social 
sciences. 


*P  schools  for  technical  education  teachers  were  created 

m .957  and  expanded  further  in  1968;  courses  take  four 
years  after  secondary  school.  They  are  similar  to  the 
training- teacher  colleges  but  are  not  attached  to  universi- 
ties and  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education. 
Similar  institutes  prepare  teachers  in  music,  physical  train- 
xng,  fine  arts  and  domestic  economy. 


In-service  training  for  teachers  is  carried  out  in  centres  in 
the  educational  zones,  or  in  specialized  schools.  Thraa 
types  of  course  occur:  providing  qualifications  for  non- 

qualified teachers;  refresher  courses;  and  preparation  for 
higher  posts.  Periods  of  training  vary  from  one  year  to  a 
few  days.  Teacher-training  colleges  and  university  faculties 
participate  with  the  training  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  this  work.  In-service  training  is  taken  into 
account  for  promotion. 


Status 


In  the  UAH,  general  education  teachers  enjoy  the  same  status 
as  public  servants,  and  they  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
public  servants  with ^equivalent  diplomas,  as  regards  salaries 
and  salary  scales,  financial  allocations  and  promotions,  con* 
ditions  relative  to  pensions,  leave,  supplementary  alloca- 
tions, etc.  Competent,  highly-qualified  teachers  are  able  to 
ascend  the  hierarchical  and  salary  ladder  as  far  as  the  post 
of  under-secretary.  One  condition  for  promotion  is  rhj»t  can- 
didates should  have  received  excellent  gradings  for  a period 
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°f  three  years  and  must  have  served  for  a specific  length  of 
time  in  their  particular  branch. 

University  teacher-trainers  are  organized  in  a special  way, 
and  enjoy  greater  privileges.  Promotion  depends  on  profes- 
sional performance  and  length  of  service  in  a particular  post. 

All  teachers  belong  to  a professional  association,  which 
looks  after  their  interests,  from  the  professional,  social 
and  economic  aspects,  while  the  Ministries  of  Education  and 
of  Higher  Education  offer  comparable  assistance. 

Supply  and  d^pi^y? 

Despite  efforts  to  prepare  enough  qualified  teachers  for  the 
schools,  the  educational  authorities  are  aware  that  there  is 
a shortage  of  teachers  for  certain  subjects,  in  particular, 
for  foreign  languages,  science  and  mathematics.  The  shortage 
is  aggravated  by  the  country's  policy  of  extending  the  range 
of  its  international  co-operation,  by  seconding  national 
teachers  to  friendly  countries  and  to  the  Arab  States,  sai  by 
allowing  these  teachers  to  enter  into  personal  agreements 
with  those  States.  The  UAH  has  adopted  a nunfeer  of  compensa- 
tory measures:  employing  unqualified  teachers  and  providing 

them  with  in-service  training;  having  recourse  to  teachers 
of  allied  subjects  and  training  them  to  teach  those  subjects 
for  which  there  is  a shortage;  increasing  the  teachers' 
work— loadand  granting  additional  pay;  raising  the  number  of 
“ a class  beyond  the  prescribed  limits;  aad  call— 
ing  upon  the  services  of  those  who  have  retired.  At  the  ««« 
time,  efforts  are  directed  to  raising  the  number  of  teacher- 
training establishments  and,  where  necessary,  to  the  setting 
UP  of  intensive  training  courses* 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  attract  students  to  teacher- 
training  institutes,  enrolments  in  some  branches,  especially 
in  science  and  mathematics,  are  low;  the  lack  of  interest 
displayed  by  students  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  profession 
is  a tiring  one  and  poorly  renumerated.  Statistics  also  show 
that  enrolments  in  certain  branches  and  institutes  are 
declining,  perhaps  because  of  a surplus  of  graduates.  Enrol- 
ments of  technical  education  teachers,  on  the  otbsr  hand,  are 
on  the  increase  because  of  the  greater  attention  paid  to  this 
type  of  education  in  overall  development  plans 
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International  co-operation 

Besides  the  Government's  policy  of  seconding  teachers  to 
— other  Arab  States  the  desire  to  reinforce  international  co- 
operation may  be  seen  in  these  measures:  acceptance  of 

scholarships  offered  by  various  countries  for  teacher  train- 
ing; despatch  of  teachers  on  missions,  at  Government  expense; 
participation  in  different  activities  for  teachers,  organized 
by  regional  and  international  organizations;  offer  of  schol- 
arships to  nationals  of  various  countries,  for  training  as 
instructors  in  the  UAR;  approval  of  exchanges  between  local 
teachers  and  teachers  of  other  countries;  negotiation  of 
cultural  and  educational  agreements,  embodying  conditions 
affecting  teat hers - 

Trends 


Some  distinctive  recent  features  in  teacher  training  include: 
the  consideration  of  all  types  of  teacher— training  institutes 
as  experimental  and  research  institutions;  the  raising  of 
the  cultural  level  of  students,  in  particular,  of  those  in 
the  lower  stage  of  teacher  institutes;  modifications  in  the 
ratio  of  special  subjects  so  as  to  conform  to  the  country's 
latest  trends  and  requirements,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics  and  subjects  of  national  importance; 
opportunities  for  co-education  in  all  teacher- training  insti- 
tutes; training  students  to  introduce  innovations  in  their 
own  environment;  setting  "second  chance"  examinations  for 
students  to  obtain  promotion,  especially  during  the  lower 
stage;  setting— up  of  advisory  councils  in  all  types  of 
teacher— training  institutes;  introduction  of  teacher- 
training  institutes  within  universities  and  development  of 
more  colleges  for  this  purpose;  creation  and  expansion  of 
technical  teacher— training  institutes.  It  is  also  expected 
that  the  State  will  take  steps,  when  circumstances  permit,  to 
raise  the  educational  standard  of  primary  education  teachers 
to  university  level. 


":^:Abstract  prepared  by  the  Educational  Documentation  and 
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United  Arab  Republic 
primary  education 

— administration 

— legislation 

— curriculum 

— examinations 


This  comprehensive  survey  describes  the  growth  of  pri 
mary  schooling  In  the  19  th  and  20th  centuries.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  school  were  finally  unified  In  1951 
and  In  1953  all  fees  were  abolished  and  primary  certi- 
ficate examinations  discontinued. 

In  1956,  a new  status  was  given  to  primary  education 
by  Law  No. 213:  the  duration  of  schooling  was  fixed  at 

six  years,  it  was  made  compulsory  for  all  pupils  until 
they  took  the  examination  that  would  admit  them  to  the 
next  (preparatory)  stage;  it  was  to  contain  mixed 
classes  of  boys  and  girls;  subjects  touching  on 
social,  economic  and  health  topics  were  to  be  intro- 
duced  in  the  lessons;  and  promotion  from  one  grade  to 
the  next  was  based  on  attendance  alone. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  found  it  difficult  to  gener- 
alize primary  education  with  the  financial  and  human 
resources  available,  and,  as  a result,  extended  fur- 
ther the  system  of  morning  and  afternoon  schools. 

Classes  in  all  districts  became  overcrowded,  rising 
above  the  prescribed  figure.  Commissions  and  confer- 
ences were  called  by  the  Ministry  in  an  attempt  to 
find  solutions-  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Conference  on  Primary  Education  held  in  1963,  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a number  of  resolutions  in  all 
fields  connected  with  primary  education-  It  was  not  35 
long  before  the  whole  question  of  primary  education 
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was  again  brought  up  for  re-examination,  and  Law  No. 68  of 
1968  on  general  education,  embodying  a number  of  previous 
amendments,  was  enacted. 

35  of  this  law  states  that  the  goal  of  primary  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  children  intellectually,  bodily, 
socially  and  nationally,  by  providing  them  with  the  basic 
essentials  of  knowledge  and  technical  and  practical  skills. 
Parents  or  guardians  are  under  the obligation  to  enrol  their 
a primary  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  compulsory 
school  age  and  are^  prosecuted  if  they  fail  to  do  so  or  if 
they  neglectr'to^send  them  regularly  to  school.  Handicapped 
or  mentally  deficient  children  are  exempt  from  these  provi- 
sions, except  in  districts  which  contain  special  schools. 

The  double— session  system  is  authorized,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  children.  The  total  period 
extends  over  six  years,  which  may  be  prolonged  to  seven  in 
cases  of  repetition,  but  pupils  reaching  the  age  of  15  will 
not  be  allowed  to  stay  on.  Six  years  of  age  is  the  lower  and 
eight  the  upper  limit  for  enrolment.  A medical  examination 
is  compulsory  for  all  new  pupils  who  are  enrolled.  No  appli- 
cation for  enrolment  may  be  refused.  Opening  and  closing 
days  of  primary  schools  are  fixed  by  the  local  councils , pro- 
vided the  total  period  of  study  is  not  less  than  38  weeks. 

The  six— year  primary  school  course  comprises  the  following 
subjects:  religious  instruction;  Arabic;  social  subjects; 

science  and  hygiene;  arithmetic  and  geometry;  music  and 
patriotic  songs;  physical  training;  drawing  and  practical 
work;  agricultural  training;  (special)  "feminine”  subjects 
for  girls. 

These  classes  must  be  given  according  to  a school  plan 
embracing  28  periods  for  each  of  the  first  four  grades  and  30 
periods  for  the  last  two.  During  the  first  four  years,  class 
teachers  are  responsible  for  the  organization  of  studies, 
while  in  the  last  two  years,  this  is  left  to  the  teachers  of 
each  particular  subject. 

The  Ministry  has  considered  applying  a 24-period  system  for 
each  primary  school  class  in  1969-1970,  in  order  to  allow 
some  schools  to  be  occupied  by  three  groups.  Xt  has  also 
tried  out  the  single- teacher  system,  so  that  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  teachers  may  be  despatched  to  rural  areas 
,„_.and  to  under-developed  areas.  Schools  with  two  groups  follow 
•#w'the  same  programme,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  the 
groups  interchange. 
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To  assess  pupils,  primary  schools  are  now  employing  methods 
aimed  at  correcting  the  faults  of  weak  children  and  encourag- 
ing the  more  gifted.  All  primary  school  classes  have  monthly 
oral  and  written  tests  in  all  subjects,  and  marks  obser- 
vations are  recorded.  Two  written  examinations  are  also  held 
for  the  third  grade,  and  upwards,  the  first  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  and  the  second 
at  the  end  of  the  year  under  the  supervision  of  section 
inspectors.  Final  end- of -year  marks  for  first  and  second 

pupils  are  calculated  on  the  average  of  monthly  marks. 
For  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  the  totals  of  the  monthly 
marks  plus  those  obtained  at  the  mid-year  and  end- of -year 
examinations  axe  taken.  In  the  sixth  grade  only  the  marks  of 
the  end— of— year  examination  are  taken. 


The  Ministry  has  pointed  out  to  primary  schools  that  examina- 
tion marks  must  be  entered  in  school-record  booklets,  which 
must  be  shown  every  month  to  parents  or  guardians,  and  that 
special  classes  should  be  formed  for  ,f left— overs n,  starting 
from  the  third  grade  as  soon  as  there  is  a sufficient  number 
chem  to  warrant  it,  or  that  the  system  of  multiple  levels 
in  one  class  should  be  applied. 

Promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  depends  on  the  annual 
To  go  into  the  fifth  grade  pupils  muse  obtain  pass 
marks  in  religious  instruction,  Arabic,  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try. On  failing  twice  at  the  examination,  they  must  repeat 
*-ke  fourth  grade.  The  terminal  primary  school  examination  is 
held  once  a year  at  governorate  level  for  sixth  grade  pupils 
in  official  and  private  primary  schools-  Successful  candi- 
dates must  obtain  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Tn^Tmim  in 
subject,  and  are  awarded  the  primary  school  finishing 
certificate.  Unsuccessful  pupils  are  given  a certificate 
stating  that  they  have  completed  their  compulsory  schooling. 
Examinat 5. on  results  are  of  considerable  significance  when  the 
performance  of  teachers  is  evaluated  for  purposes  of  promo- 
tion or  supplementary  benefits. 

Children  who  have  completed  their  primary  education  may  get 
employment  in  jobs  that  do  not  call  for  a high  educational 
standard,  or  they  may  enrol  for  complementary  studies  or  at 
training  centres  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Culture  for  fur- 
ther vocational  training.  They  also  have  the  possibility  of 
continuing  their  schooling  in  preparatory  schools.  All  pri- 
mary schools.  State  or  private,  are  subject  to  government  ^ t 
supervision.  It  should  be  recalled  that  State  schools  are- 
free,  while  some  private  schools  charge  fees  in  return  for 
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certain  advantages,  such  as  curricula  in  a foreign  language 
or  absence  of  restriction  on  age  for  enrolment*  Other 
schools  include  special  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  blind,  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  for  those  suf- 
fering  from  heart  diseases*  Children  are  admitted  to  these 
schools  on  the  recommendation  of  appropriate  commissions  conr* 
sisting  of  educators,  doctors,  and  specialized  social  workers. 

Primary  schools  pupils  enjoy  a number  of  advantages,  of  which 
the  most  important  arei  exemption  of  school  fees  in  general 
schools,  and  reduction  in  the  fees  of  private  schools  through 
grants  provided  for  these  schools 5 provision  of  school  meals; 
provision  of  health,  social  and  sports  facilities;  insurance 
of  pupils;  limitation  of  size  of  classes* 

The  educational  zone  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
primary  education  in  regard  to  administrative  and  financial 
matters.  Technical  questions  relating  to  entrance,  organiza- 
tion, programmes  and  textbooks  depend  on  the  Department  of 
Primary  Education  and  teachers  in  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
which  transmits  its  findings  to  the  relevant  commissions. 

Since  the  passage  of  legislation  on  local  government,  local 
administrative  councils  have  been  given  powers  to  open  and 
allocate  classes,  to  supervise  the  putting  into  practice  of 
the  prescribed  curricula,  to  fix  holidays  and  times  of  school 
timetables,  to  carry  out  adult  education  and  literacy  pro- 
grammes, to  authorize  the  creation  of  new  schools,  to  super- 
vise transfer  examinations , to  open  and  equip  school  libra- 
ries and  to  provide  for  meals  and  health  services. 

In  every  governor  ate,  provincial  education  authorities,  local 
councils  and  local  consultative  commissions  take  part  in  the 
management  of  primary  education.  Xn  all  primary  schools, 
parents1  councils  co-operate  with  teachers  in  whose  hands 
lies  the  real  responsibility  for  this  branch  of  education. 
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Special  schools  and  classes  are  set  up  for  those  handi- 
capped children  whose  senses , mental  capacities  or 
bodily  abilities  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  to  follow  normal  schooling.  The  object  of 
these  schools  is  to  provide  educational  facilities  as 
well  as  social,  health  and  psychological  services  at 
various  educational  levels  in  areas  selected  by  the 
Ministry,  for  the  following  categories  of  children; 
blind;  those  with  imperfect  vision;  those  with  defec- 
tive hearing;  mentally  retarded;  and,  finally,  those 
in  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 

Schooling  in  these  various  types  of  special  schools  is 
free,  but  examination  fees  must  be  paid  for  the  exami- 
nations held  at  the  end  of  the  preparatory  and  secon- 
dary cycles.  In  districts  where  special  schools  and 
classes  have  been  introduced,  primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory for  the  whole  period  of  six  years.  It  is 
extended  to  eight  years  only  in  the  case  of  schools  for 
deaf  an  d hard  of  hearing  children.  In  no  case  may 
children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  on  the 
first  of  October  stay  on  in  the  primary  cycle  of  spe- 
cial schools.  Pupils  may  be  enrolled  after  undergoing 
a general  medical  examination,  as  well  as  other  exami- 
nations by  appropriate  specialists  and  psychologists, 

And  after  talcing  intelligence  tests.  Investigations  ^ 

are  also  carried  out  by  social  workers  who  determine 
the  type  and  degree  of  disability,  evaluate  the  mental. 
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sensorial  and  physical  capacities,  and  investigate  the  family 
and  environmental  situation  of  the  children*  Specialized  edu- 
cators in  these  schools  test  the  perceptual,  comprehension  and 
speech  levels  of  all  pupils.  The  results  of  all  these  tests 
c*re  collected  in  separate  files  for  each  child.  Commissions 
are  set  up  for  every  school;  they  are  presided  by  the  head 
teacher  and  consist  of  a doctor,  an  educational  psychologist 
and  a member  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  their  duty  is  to 
examine  each  case  in  the  light  of  the  reports  and  to  decide 
whether  the  child  is  to  be  admitted  to  tne  school,  provided  a 
vacancy  exists.  Decisions  must  be  confirmed  by  the  educa- 
tional zone  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Ordinary  school 
pupils  who  are  stricken  with  a disability  or  disease  prevent- 
ing them  from  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  ordinary  way  may 
be  admitted  into  special  schools,  on  the  basis  of  detailed 
reports  on  each  child  from  the  school  where  they  were 
registered. 

The  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  And  deaf  are  all  for 
boarders  at  all  educational  levels,  although  day-pupils  may 
also  be  admitted,  depending  on  circumstances.  Schools  for 
mentally  deficient  children,  fcr  the  protection  of  eyesight 
and  for  children  with  deficient,  hearing  are  all  day-schools. 
Boarders  are  supplied  with  free  clothing  and  complete  meals, 
and  a mid-day  meal  is  provided  for  day-pupils  during  the 
entire  school  period. 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa— 
is  responsible  for  planning,  following  up,  supervising 
and  guiding  the  education  of  all  categories  of  handicapped 
children  at  all  levels  of  studies  throughout  the  UAR.  Cover- 
norate  representatives  take  part  in  the  administration  of  spe- 
cial schools  of  all  types,  and  supervise  expenditure  which  is 
met  out  of  special  appropriations  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
the  budget  of  each  govemorate.  The  administrative  supervi- 
sion in  each  educational  zone  is  delegated  to  one  of  the  heads 
of  department  in  the  primary  school  section  in  the  zone,  with 
the  aim  of  creating  a link  between  the  educational  zone  and 
the  Ministry. 

Head  teachers  (men  and  women)  of  primary  schools  in  all  the 
different  categories  of  special  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
educational  zones  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Spe- 
cial Education.  Heads  of  schools  at  higher  levels  are 
appointed  by  the  latter  department  in  consultation  with  the 
relevant  departments  in  the  Ministry. 
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An  advisory  commission  for  special  education  is  set  up  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  under- 
secretary  for  primary  education  and  teaching  institutes  and 
consists  of  an  under- secretary  from  each  of  the  Ministries  of 
Social  Affairs,  Health  and  Labour,  and  representatives  from 
the  Socialist  Union,  the  Institute  of  Social  Education  and 
Re-adaptation  for  the  Handicapped  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs,  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene  and  Mental 
and  Spiritual  Health,  and  other  relevant  councils  and  bodies. 
The  function  of  the  commission  is  to  examine  all  matters 
relating  to  the  education,  welfare  and  re— adaptation  of  handi- 
capped children.  Local  advisory  committees  are  also  set  up 
in  every  g overnorate  where  special  schools  and  classes  exist 
by  an  order  from  the  governor,  and  are  presided  over  by  the 
head  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  goveraorate. 

These  committees  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  admission 
of  children  to  the  special  schools  within  the  limits  avail- 
able, compile  data  and  statistics  about  handicapped  children 
at  goveraorate  level  and  study  their  problems  in  relation  to 
their  surroundings. 


Primary  school  teachers  in  these  schools  are  recruited  from 
among  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  the  various  fields  of 
special  education,  are  graduates  of  teacher  institutes  and 
are  holders  of  diplomas  in  special  education,  or  who  have 
been  specially  trained  for  this  kind  of  work  in  courses  ran 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Teachers  at  higher  educational 
levels  receive  the  same  training  as  teachers  of  general  and 
technical  education  at  equivalent  levels,  but  are  provided 
with  the  necessary  additional  training  that  will  fit  them  for 
work  in  special  schools. 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  in  the  Ministry  carries 
out  technical  supervision,  guidance  and  evaluation  of  special 
schools  and  classes  at  the  primary  level  on  a regional  basis. 

At  preparatory  and  secondary  level  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  preservation  of  eyesight,  and  at  the 
vocational-preparatory  level  in  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  hard  of  hearing  and  mentally  retarded,  guidance  offi- 
cers in  the  Department  of  Special  Education  are  responsible 
for  technical  supervision  and  general  guidance  at  regional 
level,  while  specialized  guidance  officers  for  various  sub- 
jects and  for  technical  education  in  respect  of  technical 
subjects  of  the  educational  zones  are  responsible  for  the 
guidance  and  evaluation  of  teaching  personnel  in  these 
schools.  1 
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The  schools  for  the  blind  are  divided  into  the  following 
stages:  at  primary  school  level,  the  evaluation  of  pupils  is 

carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  ordinary  primary 
school  pupils.  Sixth  grade  pupils  sit  for  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  year  at  national  level,  and  those  passing  this 
examination  are  awarded  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
completed  the  primary  school  for  the  blind.  Then  comes  the 
preparatory  school  stage  which  lasts  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  a single  examination  at  national  level  is 
held,  and  successful  pupils  are  awarded  certificates  showing 
that  they  have  completed  the  preparatory  school  for  the  blind. 
Examinations  are  organized  on  the  same  principles  as  general 
preparatory  school  examinations.  The  vocational  preparatory 
school  level  for  the  blind  lasts  two  years  and  groups  three 
branches.  A single  examination  at  national  level  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  successful  pupils  are  awarded 
certificates  which  are  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  those  of 
technical  preparatory  schools,  on  condition  that  candidates 
spend  one  further  year  training  at  one  of  the  approved  tech- 
nical qualification  centres.  Secondary  school  lasts  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  a single  examination  is  organized 
by  the  Minis  try  at  national  level  5 a certificate  stating 
that  pupils  have  completed  secondary  studies  for  the  blind  in 
the  arts  section  is  awarded  to  successful  candidates.  This 
examination  is  organ! zed  on  the  same  principles  as  those  fol- 
lowed in  general  secondary  examinations. 

In  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  protection  of  eyesight, 
plans  of  studies  and  curricula  at  primary,  preparatory  anH 
secondary  levels  are  the  same  as  at  the  corresponding  levels 
in  general  schools?  and  these  pupils  are  allowed  to  sit  for 
the  same  examinations  and  certificates. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  children  with  deficient  hear- 
ing are  organized  as  follows:  primary  school  lasts  eight 

years.  During  the  first  five  years , classes  are  taught  by 
class  teachers,  while  during  the  last  three  years,  separate 
subjects  are  taught  by  the  teachers  for  that  particular  sub- 
ject. An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  ghth  year. 
Successful  pupils  obtain  a certificate  stating  they  have  com- 
pleted primary  school  studies  for  the  deaf  for  children 

with  deficient  hearing,  and  the  examination  is  based  on  the 
same  principles  followed  in  the  general  primary  school  educa- 
tion examinations. 

Vocational  preparatory  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  children 
with  deficient  hearing  last  three  years \ at  the  end  of  the 
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third  year,  examinations  are  held  at  national  level.  Success- 
ful pupils  are  awarded  a certificate  stating  they  have  com- 
pleted vocational  preparatory  school  for  the  deaf  and  for 
children  with  deficient  hearing  and  are  recognized  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  certificates  obtained  in  general  vocational  pre- 
paratory schools.  Examinations  are  held  in  those  vocational 
and  cultural  subjects  included  in  the  syllabus. 

Schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  are  organized  as  follows: 
at  the  primary  school  stage,  teaching  is  geared  to  the  needs , 
mental  and  perceptual  level  and  age  of  the  children.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  they  are  given  an  attestation,  endorsed 
by  the  appropriate  educational  zone,  stating  that  they  have 
completed  that  stage. 

Vocational  courses  are  organized  in  these  schools  for  mentally 
deficient  children  who  have  completed  primary  stage.  They  are 
trained  in  appropriate  skills  and  crafts  sc  as  to  reach  a 
standard  that  will  allow  them  to  work  and  to  earn  a livelihood 

Finally,  there  are  the  schools  and  classes  attached  to  hospi- 
tals and  sanatoria,  where  the  teaching  is  organized  to  conform 
with  primary  school  curricula  and  plans  of  studies,  but  with 
certain  modifications  adapted  to  the  children* s special  state 
of  health.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  examinations , invi- 
gilated by  commissions  within  the  hospitals,  are  held  at  the 
level  of  the  educational  zone,  and  certificates  are  awarded  to 
successful  candidates,  stating  that  they  have  completed  their 
primary  school  course.  Vocational  training  sections  are 
attached  to  hospital  schools  for  pupils  who  have  completed 
primary  school  and  whose  special  circumstances  prevent  them 
from  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  next  cycle. 
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The  General  Association  of  Teaching  Professions  groups 

!!”  - are.°r  have  been  engaged  in  educatiSL 

Its  activities  are  integrated  in  the  political  frame- 
work of  the  Arab  Socialist  Union,  and  its  headquarters 
are  in  Cairo.  Branches  of  the  Association  exist  in 
all  educational  rones,  and  there  are  Association  coun- 
cils in  every  centre,  administrative  department  or 
designated  by  the  statutes . 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  are:  to  serve  the 

community  and  to  co-operate  with  local  popular  organi- 
zations towards  the  attainment  of  national  goals,  by 
concentrating  the  efforts  of  all  its  centers;  through 
the  centers activities,  to  promote  culture  and  educa- 
tion, including  the  creation  of  schools,  to  sup- 

port to  development  plans  and  educational  projects  and 
° participate  in  seeking  solutions  to  educational 
problems  by  putting  forward  suggestions,  to  co-operate 
with  professional  associations  and  similar  institu- 
ei°°f  tbro“ghout  the  Arab  world  (within  the  framework 
of  the  Arab  Teachers’  Association)  and  with  world  edu- 
cational institutions;  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  safeguard  its  prestige,  to 
improve  the  educational  and  professional  standard  of 
teachers,  to  take  part  in  planning  and  developing  edu- 
cation and  teaching  methods  and  curricula,  to  promote 
research,  publication  of  books  and  scientific  activi- 
ties so  that  the  needs  of  the  community  may  be  met; 
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to  provide  economic  and  social  facilities , as  well  as  cul- 
tural and  recreational  services,  for  its  members;  to  set  up 
a pension  fund  in  cases  of  old  age,  disablement  and  death,  to 
furnish  material  aid  when  necessary  and  to  secure  medical 
assistance  for  members  and  their  families*  The  statutes  set 
out  how  members  may  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered 
to  them. 

Members  of  the  Association  must  fulfil  the  following  condi- 
tions: they  must  be  nationals  of  the  OAR,  have  legal  compe- 

tency and  be  of  good  moral  character  and  reputation;  they 
should  be  working,  or  should  have  previously  worked,  in  one 
of  the  fields  of  teaching  and  education.  The  Association 
council  may  admit  as  members  nationals  of  other  Arab  coun- 
tries where  reciprocal  treatment  is  agreed  to;  foreigners 
employed  by  an  educational  institution  in  the  UAR  may  become 
temporary  members.  Membership  is  compulsory  for  all  staff 
md  personnel  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  organiza- 
tions attached  to  the  Ministry;  it  is  optional  for  those 
working  in  other  educational  establishments*  The  Ministry 
and  i ~s  departments  must  take  this  Into  consideration  when 
appointing  new  personnel  for  posts  that  fall  vacant*  An 
employer  who  engages  a member  of  the  Association  Is  liable  to 
three  months  imprisonment  or  to  a fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
Egyptian  pounds.  Owners  of  private  schools  found  guilty  of 
contravening  the  law  or  the  provisions  and  orders  relative  to 
staff  salaries  and  sureties,  or  found  guilty  of  arbitrary 
dismissal  of  their  personnel  are  liable  to  have  their  names 
struck  off  the  register  of  the  Association. 

Members  are  required  to  undertake  by  oath  to  honour  the  Asso- 
ciation's rules  and  regulations,  and  to  carry  them  out  sin- 
cerely And  honourably  and  in  accordance  with  the  'Charter  of 
Arab  Teachers  * - They  are  also  required  to  pay  a registration 
fee  And  the  annual  stab  script  ion.  Members  must  comply  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Association  council  and  those  who  fail 
to  do  so  are  summoned  before  the  disciplinary  board  of  the 
Association,  which  is  composed  of  two  bodies:  a preliminary 

committee  and  a board  of  appeal. 

In  every  Association  council  (local) , every  branch  associa- 
tion (zone) , And  in  the  General  Association  itself  (national) , 
a general  assembly  is  held,  and  each  of  these  bodies  has  its 
own  administrative  board.  The  respective  general  assemblies 
are  held  once  yearly  to  examine  the  activities  of  teachers  in 
the  district,  the  work  and  accounts  of  the  previous  year  and 
plans  for  the  coining  year.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
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powers  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  General  Association 
include  taking  decisions  on  the  statutes  of  the  Association, 
the  election  of  its  president  who  must  be  a highly— qual if ied 
teacher  with  15  years  of  service  in  the  teaching  profession, 
and  the  examination  of  matters  brought  before  it  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education. 


f 


The  administrative  boards  at  the  various  levels  meet  at  least 
once  a month  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, to  co-ordinate  teachers1  activities,  to  execute  the  dif- 
ferent programmes  offered  to  them  by  the  Association  and  to 
maintain  the  accounts  and  balance  sheet. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  General  Association  consists 
of  a president,  two  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary- 
general  and  assistants.  Members  of  the  administrative  boards 
in  addition  to  their  qualif icationr  as  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, must  have  spent  at  least  five  years  in  teaching 
activities.  When  electing  members,  care  should  be  taken  that 
all  levels  of  the  teaching  profession  are  represented  and 
that  half  the  number  of  members  should  consist  of  teachers 
who  have  spent  at  least  fifteen  years  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. The  administrative  board  shall  decide  that  not  more 
than  three  of  its  members,  of  whom  the  secretary— general  must 
be  one,  shall  be  delegated  from  the  Government  or  from  gov- 
ernmental organizations  (with  their  approval) , for  a period 
of  four  years,  on  the  understanding  that  their  salaries  will 
be  paid  by  the  Association.  The  same  procedure  may  be 
applied  to  the  secretaries  of  branch  associations. 

The  Association’s  income  is  derived  from:  registration  fees 

and  other  amounts  paid  to  the  Association,  which  are  entirely 
paid  into  a Pensions  and  Provident  Fund;  from  members T 
annual  subscriptions  allotted  to  association  councils,  branch 
associations,  the  General  Association  and  the  Pensions  Fund; 
from  revenue  arising  from  investments  in  banks,  the  sale  of 
publications  and  donations  and  gifts.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee distributes  this  income  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  and  of  the  statutes.  All  assets  of  the 
Association  and  of  its  various  branches  are  free  of  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Government  or  by  any  other  authority. 

Disbursements  out  of  the  Pensions  and  Provident  Fund  are  mad. 
to  members  (or  their  beneficiaries  in  case  of  death)  in 
respect  of  sums  due  to  them  in  the  way  of  retiring  allowances 
or  provisional  indemnities.  The  Fund  is  managed  by  a commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the 
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Association,  the  treasurer  and  five  other  members  elected  by 
the  Administrative  Board  from  among  its  members  for  a period 
of  two  years.  Decisions  of  the  Fund  Committee  become  opera- 
tive after  endorsement  by  the  Administrative  Board.  Pensions 
or  provisional  indemnities  may  not  be  distrained,  neither  may 
they  be  transferred  or  made  over  to  third  parties,  and  are 
tax  free. 


The  assets  of  the  Association  of  Teaching  Prof essions f , 
which  had  been  created  by  Law  No. 219  of  1951,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Association  set  up  by  the  present  law. 

existing  Administrative  Board  will  continue  to  exercise 
its  powers  in  a temporary  capacity  until  the  Statutes  come 
into  force  and  until  a new  Board  is  elected,  which  must  take 
place  within  not  more  than  six  months.  The  provisions  of 
Law  No. 219  of  1951  and  any  other  provisions  not  compatible 
with  the  present  law  are  abolished. 
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Data  gathered  in  a number  of  countries  where  children 
are  enrolled  at  school  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
whether  in  the  course  of  experiments  or  in  accordance 
with  long  practice,  show  that  this  age  offers  a func- 
tional and  structural  basis  for  a more  complex 
analyti co— synthetic  activity.  Experience  in  the  USSR, 
Bulgaria  and  other  socialist  countries,  where  children 
are  enrolled  at  school  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  also 
shows  elementary  school  children's  abilities  to  be 
seriously  under— estimated!  they  are  not  required  to 
perform  tasks  corresponding  to  their  optimal  possibil- 
ities. The  rapid  development  observed  in  children  in 
recent  years  is  attributable  to  the  tendency  to  equal- 
ize living  conditions  in  country  and  town,  to  better 
feeding , to  the  acceptance  of  technology  as  part  of 
our  customs  and  culture,  to  the  growth  of  information 
systems,  to  the  attention  paid  to  children's  health, 
to  the  spread  of  kindergartens  etc.  Children’s  rapid 
development  poses  the  urgent  problem  of  lowering  the 
age  at  which  children  start  school.  It  follows  that, 
in  this  case,  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  assimi- 
lated must  be  optimal  in  order  to  achieve  the  chil- 
dren’s harmonious  development,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. The  questions  of  the  periodicity  and  the  stages 
of  public  education  should  therefore  be  recons idered- 
Earlier  enrolment  ensures  children’s  more  effective 
development  and  allows  the  result  of  the  teaching  to  48 
be  assessed  earlier,  i.e.  under  better  conditions. 
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Apart  from  this,  it  should  be  noted  that  children  who  start 
school  earlier  also  finish  their  schooling  and  start  work 
earlier  in  the  circuit  they  have  chosen,  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  this  should  not  be  overlooked. 

A group  of  teachers  and  doctors  has  therefore  attempted  to 
study  the  possibilities  for  children  starting  school  at  the 
age  of  6 years  of  assimilating  the  curriculum  content 
designed  for  children  starting  school  at  the  age  of  7 years. 

For  four  years  the  study  group  conducted  complex  experimental 
research  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  education,  hygiene  and 
physiology.  The  experiment  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1961/1962  school  year  and  finished  at  the  end  of  the  1964/ 

1965  school  year.  It  thus  covers  the  whole  period  of  elemen- 
tary schooling. 

The  educational  research  carried  out  during  these  four  years 
concerns  84  experimental  classes  and  40  control  classes  in 
the  first  year,  72  experimental  classes  and  30  control 
classes  in  the  second,  48  experimental  classes  and  20  control 
classes  in  the  third  and  24  experimental  classes  and  10  con- 
trol classes  in  the  fourth.  The  experiment  covered  pupils  in 
several  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country.  The 
experimental  classes  consisted  of  children  aged  between  6 
^years  and  6 years  8 months,  excluding  all  other  methods  of 
selection.  Changes  and  improvements  in  the  experimental 
classes f organization  and  curriculum  were  slight.  In  view  of 
the  specific  age  characteristics,  however,  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  experimental  classes,  to  link  the  teaching  more 
closely  with  practical  activity,  particularly  in  Bulgarian 
language  and  mathematics,  make  considerable  use  of  audio- 
visual aids,  make  a greater  number  of  observations  and  have  f 

recourse  ~o  a variety  of  games  from  time  to  time. 

From  certain  indications  it  was  possible  to  perceive  the 
results  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year.  Other  indications  were 
the  marks  obtained  in  the  various  subjects  and  the  end-of- 
year  mark.  The  results  were  noted  on  special  leaflets.  In 
order  to  cover  all  the  children’s  activities  during  the 
teaching  process,  the  teachers  used  a variety  of  methods: 
observation,  talks,  surveys,  characteristics  of  pupils1  indi- 
vidual abilities  etc. 


The  medical  observations  covered  190  pupils  in  experimental 
classes  and  250  pupils  in  control  classes;  they  took  account 
following  elements:  height,  weight,  chest  measurement 
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measurement  of  biceps,  relaxed  and  tensed;  physiometric 
examination  of  lung  capacity  and  strength  of  arms;  haema— 
tological  examination  — number  of  red  and  of  white  globules, 
haemoglobin,  haemogram;  ophthalmo logical  examinations; 
results  of  certain  sports  activities:  running,  jumping  and 

weight— throwing*  All  these  examinations  were  carried  out  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  school  year* 

It  was  found  that  children  starting  school  at  the  age  of  six 
years  successfully  assimilated  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
curriculum.  As  regards  Bulgarian  language  and  mathematics, 
pupils  in  the  experimental  classes  equalled  pupils  in  the 
control  classes*  Control  class  pupils T general  end— of— year 
mark  is  marginally  better.  In  Sofi*,  the  experimental  class 
pupils  mark  is  better*  The  numb ei  of  pupils  repeating  the 
class  is  smaller  in  the  experimental  classes.  Only  pupils  in 
first-year  experimental  classes  encounter  certain  difficul- 
ties: subjects  are  assimilated  at  a slower  rate;  pupils' 

attention  is  still  hesitant;  they  are  behind  in  certain 
physical  exercises. 


r 


iu  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  first 
year  by  pupils  starting  school  at  the  age  of  six  years,  it  is 
important  to  introduce  a different  kind  of  organization  of 
work  from  that  used  in  classes  for  children  starting  school 
at  the  age  of  7.  Initially,  children  aged  6 years  were 
enrolled  with  their  parents T consent;  between  1970  and  1975, 
such  enrolment  will  become  compulsory*  Experimental  work 
must  continue  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  optimal  elementary 
school  curriculum,  especially  for  the  first  year.  In  insti- 
tutions which  train  elementary  school  teachers,  more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  preparing  students  to  deal  with  teach- 
ing problems  and  child  development. 
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Summary  of  the  report  presented  at  an  international 
meeting,  of  representatives  of  teachers  ’ unions,  held 
in  Sofia  on  28  and  23  Aprvl  1369.  The  report  is  the 
result  of  collective  research  undertaken  by  a group  of 
union  members  from  France  and  from  Bulgaria  and  from 
the.  Secretariat  of  the  World  Federation  of  Teachers  ' 
Unions.  The  material  was  edited  and  the  report 
drafted  by  Mr.  Velitchkov , head  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bulgarian 
Teachers  ’ Union.  I 

The  introduction  to  the  report  shows  how  the  s c i en~ 
tifie  and  technical  revolution  and  the  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  society  in  all  countries 
impose  on  teachers  and  their  unions  the  obligation  to 
not  only  for  better  economic  and  social  working 
conditions  for  teachers  but  also  for  their  active  par- 
ticipat ion  in  educational  policy-making  and  the  organ- 
ization of  education.  Indeed,  in  view  of  th role 
irx  the  process  of  educating  the  younger  generation, 
teachers  must  be  intent  on  training  and  teaching  the 
latter  to  work  towards  the  achievement  of  the  great 
ideals  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  for  scientific  and 
technical  advancement  and  for  society's  economic  and 
cultural  development. 

In  striving  for  participation  in  educational  policy- 
making/,  teachers  and  their  unions  draw  on  the  5X 
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principles  laid  down  in  the  Recommendation  concerning  the 
Status  of  Teachers’  adopted  by  the  special  intergovernmental 
conference  organized  by  Unesco,  in  Paris,  in  October  1966. 

Surveys  conducted  in  a number  of  countries  reveal  that  educa- 
tional policy  is  governed  by  the  constitution  and  other  offi- 
cial documents  (laws,  decrees,  regulations,  circulars,  cur- 
ricula and  syllabuses)  as  well  as  by  educational  planning  and 
financing;  yet  the  degree  of  participation  of  teachers  and 
their  unions  in  determining  educational  policy  and  preparing 
the  above-mentioned  documents  varies  from  one  country  to 
another*  Countries  may  be  classified  in  three  distinct 
groups  in  this  respect:  socialist  countries,  capitalist 

countries  and  developing  countries* 

In  the  socialist  countries,  teachers  and  their  unions  not 
only  have  the  right  to  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the 
educational  policy;  they  are  actually  bound  by  their  duty  to 
society  to  play  as  active  a part  as  possible  in  solving  all 
problems  affecting  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
younger  generation’s  education.  This  participation  takes 
place  in  the  following  way:  the  teachers  join,  on  an  equal 

footing  with  the  State  bodies,  in  drawing  up  the  basic  docu- 
ments which  determine  the  government’s  educational  policy' 
they  are  represented  in  the  various  consultative  bodies, 
where  they  may  express  their  opinion  freely;  they  partici- 
pate, on  an  almost  individual  basis  or  in  collaboration  with 
the  administrative  bodies,  in  the  improvement  of  teachers’ 
qualifications,  the  exchange  of  educational  experiences, 
socialist  emulation  etc. 

In  the  capitalist  countries,  the  teachers  and  their  unions 
may  exercise  their  right  to  participate  in  the  orientation  of 
educational  policy,  indirectly,  by  means  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  influence  public  opinion.  In 
some  States  with  a more  liberal  regime,  they  are  admitted  to 
certain  State  bodies  to  discuss  educational  problems.  In 
most  of  these  countries,  however,  the  teachers’  unions  have 
to  resort  to  different  forms  of  demonstration  in  order  to 
arouse  public  opinion:  congresses,  conferences  and  collo- 

quiums, union  newspapers,  common  endeavours  with  other  unions 
and  progressive  social  organizations,  recourse  to  the  inter- 
vention of  parliamentary  representatives  and  militant  pro- 
gress i vis  ts  . In  some  cases,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  go  on 
strike,  organize  demonstrations,  etc.  All  these  efforts  are 
often  successful  in  forcing  governments  and  parliaments  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  teachers  and  of  their  unions. 
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In  the  developing  countries,  the  situation  depends  on  the 
political  regime  and  on  the  teaching  professions  degree  of 
awareness  of  its  duty  to  participate  in  solving  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  public  education.  Where  conditions  allow, 
teachers  and  their  unions  are  extremely  active  in  determining 
educational  policy.  In  countries  where  the  government  trusts 
the  social  organizations,  including  the  educational  organiza- 
tions , the  State  bodies  raise  no  objection  to  the  teachers' 
collaboration  in  solving  any  particular  problem  affecting  edu- 
cation* In  countries  where  teachers*  rights  are  restricted, 
they  are  obliged  to  express  themselves  in  indirect  ways,  in 
particular  by  alerting  public  opinion,  and  also  by  means  of 
demonstrations  etc. 

In  conclusion,  in  every  country  without  exception,  educa- 
tional policy  is  oriented  and  directed  by  the  respective 
State  bodies.  Theirs  is  the  task  of  planning  and  taking 
decisions  relating  to  public  education  and  its  development. 


The  forms  and  means  to  which  teachers  and  their  unions  have 
recourse  in  order  to  participate  in  educational  policy-making 
are  certainly  very  varied.  They  depend  essentially  on  the 
country's  social  and  economic  situation  and  political  regime » 
and  also  on  the  democratic  freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
and  more  particularly  the  unions. 
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Abstract  prepared  by  Mr,  Velitrhkov,  head  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bulgarian  Teachers ' 
Union 
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The  above  work3  covering  the  poet-war  period  up  to  the 
present  day 3 expounds  for  the  general*  reader  the  per- 
fecting of  the  education  system  in  the  People  rs  Repub- 
lic of  Bulgaria  in  order  to  meet  better  the  needs  and 
aims  of  the  country  Ts  social  development 

The  study  of  general  education  gives  a detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  education  system;  pre— school  education^ 
its  aims  and  content;  the  general  poly  technical 
school  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  year  of  studies;  the 
teaching  process:  pre-  and  in-service  training  of 

teachers ; the  organization  and  running  of  general 
schools  — and  stresses  the  decisive  importance  of 
general  education  in  the  cultural  training  of  the 
nation. 

The  purpose  of  pre-school  education,  which  concerns 
children  from  one  to  six  years  of  age,  is  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  children1  s harmonious  development 
and  to  prepare  them  for  school  education.  Creches 
have  been  opened  for  children  aged  from  one  to  three 
years  and  kindergartens  for  these  aged  from  three  to 
six  years,  attendance  at  which  is  free.  The  creches 
are  actually  attended  by  20  per  cent  and  the  kinder- 
gartens by  65  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  cor- 
responding age— groups. 
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All  children  liable  for  compulsory  primary  schooling  attend 
school:  98  per  cent  of  pupils  leaving  the  eight-year  primary 

school  continue  their  schooling  in  the  intermediate  stage. 
General  secondary  education  is  provided  in  grannxar  schools 
from  which  most  pupils  go  on  to  higher  education. 

Much  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  the  education  system,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  inculcate  a love  of  peace  and  of  social  prog- 
ress, to  promote  social  and  political  activity,  to  provide 
sound  instruction  in  the  various  scientific  and  technical 
fields,  and  to  ensure  that  pupils  receive  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  Half  the  pupils  take  an  active  part  in 
out— of— school  activities,  for  which  they  are  neither  paid  nor 
charged. 

The  standards  of  teacher  training  are  excellent  and  staffing 
requirements  for  pre-school  education  and  general  subjects 
taught  in  general  or  vocational  schools  are  fully  met.  There 
is,  however,  a shortage  of  specialist  teachers  in  certain 
types  of  vocational  schools. 

Teachers  of  pre-school  classes  and  elementary  schools 
(classes  1-4)  tjake  only  two  or  three  years’  higher  education 
after  leaving  secondary  school,  whereas  teachers  of  the  5th— 

1 1th— year  cicsses  and  in  vocational  schools  hold  higher 
education  diplomas  obtained  after  four  or  five  years’  post- 
secondary  studies-  An  in-service  training  scheme  enables 
teachers  to  attend  certain  specialized  institutions  and  fol- 
low courses  and  seminars  in  order  to  specialize  or  to  retrain 
and  so  obtain  higher  qualifications - 

Vocational  education  for  the  training  of  senior  personnel 
keeps  pace  with  the  development  in  the  technical  field. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  primary  school  leavers  (1st—  to  8th— 
year  classes)  continue  their  education  at  a vocational  school. 

Courses  last  3—4  years  in  technical  secondary  schools  (tech— 
nicums)  and  2-3  years  in  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

The  curriculum  content  is  in  conformity  with  scientific  and 
technical  progress;  equal  time  i?  devoted  to  theoretical  and 
to  practical  training . Upon  completion  of  these  courses 
pupils  may  enrol  at  a higher  educational  institution.  The 
authors  deal  next  with  the  curriculum  content  in  vocational 
schools  which  train  personnel  for  the  national  economy.  Full 
details  are  given  of  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
organs  of  vocational  education,  the  obligations  of  the  minis— 
tries  and  administrations  whose  staffs  are  trained  in  the 
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vocational  schools,  and  the  incorporation  into  the  labour 
market  of  young  people  leaving  the  vocational  schools. 

The  report  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  part  played  by 
higher  education  in  technical  progress,  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion and  the  development  of  science.  The  development  of 
higher  education  meets  the  needs  for  senior  personnel  in  the 
various  fields  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Over  25 
per  cent  of  students  attend  higher  technical  institutions. 

The  higher  educational  institution^  are  establishing  their 
position  as  centres  for  training  skilled  personnel  and  spe- 
cialists for  all  branches  of  the  national  economy. 

The  content  of  higher  education  is  determined  by  the  r eds 
created  by  the  country’s  social  and  economic  development,  the 
level  of  scientific  development,  the  material  conditions  o. 
this  level  of  education  and  the  duration  of  studies.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  stages:  general  theory,  technology,' 

economics  and  ideology.  There  has  been  a growing  tendency 
over  the  last  few  years  to  go  beyond  strict  specialization 
and  adopt  a general  basic  specialization. 

The  study  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  system  of  pre—  and  in- 
service  training  for  teachers  and  research  workers,  and  with 
the  organization  of  research  in  higher  educational 
inst itut ions • 

Higher  education  is  free.  Courses  vary  in  duration  from  4 to 
6 years  and  lead  to  a State  diploma.  At  the  end  of  their 
studies,  students  have  to  defend  a thesis-  Entry  to  higher 
educational  institutions  is  by  competitive  examination;  40 
per  cent  of  students  receive  study  grants  and  30  per  cent  are 
admitted  to  university  hostels. 

Students  show  an  outstanding  sense  of  citizenship.  They  par- 
ticipate in  the  different  activities  of  their  political 
organize t ion  and  in  a vast  network  of  scientific  research  cir- 
cles and  groups  which  contribute  to  their  specialist  training. 

The  study  also  deals  with  the  system  of  administration  of 
education,  promoted  by  central  and  local  authorities.  This 
administration  is  based  on  the  principles  of  unitary  organi- 
zation and  democratic  centralism. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr,  Ilia  Tatchev,  Ministry  of  Education 
Sofia 
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Sofia,  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  Editions,  1969.  126  p. 


Basic  provisions  of  the  reform  of  the  public  education 
system  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria 


Bulgaria 

educational  reform 

educational  organization 
poly technical  secondary  schools 
higher  education 


The  development  of  education  in  the  People  rs  Republic 
of  Bulgaria  is  marked  by  "three  stages:  from  1944  to* 

1959 j the  principles  of  democratization  and  secularizar* 
tion  were  applied  within  the  framework  of  a system  of 
compulsory  education;  from  1959  to  1969 * po Zytechtiica l 
education  was  introduced  and  the  duration  of  compulsory 
schooling  extended  to  8 years;  a third  stage  began  on 
51  July  1969  with  the  Decision  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Bulgarian  Cormunist  Party  to  reorganize  the  edu- 
cation system. 

The  reform  aims  to  create  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  training  of  a new  type  of  highly  skilled  specialist 
able  to  solve  the  complex  problems  posed  by  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  revolution  and  by  the  development 
of  the  country;  of  creatively  minded  persons  capable 
of  independent  thought,  able  to  orient  their  actions 
and  overcome  problems  and  obstacles;  of  specialists 
educated  in  the  communist  spirit  of  the*  Party  and 
actively  striving  to  implement  its  policy  in  everyday 
life. 

Xn  order  to  achieve  these  aims  the  reform  contains  pro- 
vision for: 

— access  to  compulsory  secondary  education  for  all  and 
the  creation  of  a new  type  of  unified  polytechnics'* 
secondary  education; 

gy- 
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- enrolment  at  school  of  all  children  from  the  age  of  six 
years  onwards; 

- from  the  4th  year  onwards,  subjects  on  the  curriculum  to  be 
taught  by  specialist  teachers; 

- modification  of  the  structures  and  content  of  education; 

- organization  of  vocational  training  for  secondary  school 
leavers ; 

- reorganization  of  the  teaching  process  in  schools  of  all 
types  and  levels; 

- regrouping  educational  institutions; 

- extension  of  boarding  and  day  boarding  facilities  in 
schools; 

- creation  of  a new  type  of  higher  educational  institution 
meeting  the  nation’s  needs  in  the  fullest  possible  way  and 
destined  to  become  a research  centre; 

- greater  responsibility  devolving  upon  senior  teaching  staff 
in  the  reorganization  of  public  education; 

- transforming  the  school  into  a powerful  ideological 
institute. 

Among  the  criteria  on  which  the  new  structure  of  the  public 
education  system  is  based  are:  the  full  and  harmonious  devel- 

opment of  every  member  of  the  rising  generation;  the  renewal 
of  public  education,  now  a continuous  process,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  periodical  further  training  for  senior  personnel; 
complete  democratization  of  education,  which  will  be  the  same 
for  all,  open  to  all  and  must  enable  any  person  to  move  from 
one  level  of  education  to  another;  training  for  young  people 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  production  sector  or  the  sector 
of  science  and  research  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
finally,  a feature  of  the  new  system  will  be  its  flexibility, 
in  order  to  speed  up  instruction. 

The  organization  of  the  education  system  includes,  at  the 
first  level,  pre-school  education.  Next  comes  the  unified 
polytechnical  secondary  school,  compulsory  for  all  children 
aged  from  6 to  17  years.  The  decision  that  children  should 
receive  this  instruction  at  the  age  of  6 years  instead  of  7 is 
based  on  research  and  experiments  conducted  in  the  field  of 
children’s  physical  and  mental  development.  From  the  4th  year 
onwards,  each  subject  is  taught  by  a specialist  teacher. 
Vocational  training  for  executive  and  administrative  personnel 
follows  on  from  secondary  education.  Higher  education  is  pro- 
vided in  specialized  higher  educational  institutes  which  offer 
diploma  courses  varying  in  duration  from  3^  years  to  4-^,  after 
tt^hich  the  student  carries  out  a piece  of  individual  research. 
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rX  ie  continuous  nature  of  the  teaching  process  is  reflected  in 
the  systems  which  enable  the  requisite  qualifications  to  be 
obtained.  For  workers,  these  are  systems  built  up  by  the 
industries,  while  for  specialists  wita  higher  education  and 
for  scientific  personnel  they  are  built  up  by  higher  educa— 
tional  institutions. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  reform  govern  the  reorganization 
of  the  content  of  education  and  the  teaching  process  in  poly- 
technical  secondary  schools,  viz., 

- the  theoretical  and  scientific  level  of  the  teaching  is  to 
be  raised;  obsolete  facts,  data  and  details  will  be  removed 
from  the  syllabuses; 

- special  attention  will  be  given  to  young  people’s  education 
in  the  field  nf  mathematics;  the  level  of  teaching  of  natural 
science  will  be  raised;  aesthetic  education  and  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages  will  be  improved; 

- the  role  and  place  of  ideological  disciplines  will  be 
raised  to  a higher  Level; 

- the  content  and  tendencies  of  the  younger  generation’s  poly- 
technical  training  will  be  modified  in  accordance  with  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  science  and  technology; 

- a new  qualitative  trend  will  be  given  to  the  content  of  edu 
cation,  by  means  of  productive  work. 

The  teaching  process  will  be  brought  up  to  date  so  as  to 
improve  both  teachers1  and  pupils'  work  in  class  and  to 
develop  the  pupils1  creative  thinking  and  ability  to  acquire 
k v* -7 ledge  and  put  it  into  practice  in  their  own  way  - thus 
a vein g to  obtain  lasting  educational  results  in  a shorter 
time. 

The  complete  recasting  of  the  teacher  training  system  will 
make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  implementation  of  the  educational  reform. 


Other  provisions  govern  the  reorganization  of  higher  educa 
tion.  Higher  educational  institutions  are  to  be  reorganized 
to  train  highly  skilled  specialists.  They  will  be  transformed 
into  research  centres  for  scientific  development  and  will 
assume  a broader  role;  they  will  become  powerful  ideological 
institutes  training  specialists  educated  in  the  communist 


spirit .. 
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There  will  be  a concentration  of  scientific  activity,  and 
research  conducted  in  higher  educational  institutions, 
academies  of  research  and  higher  administrations  will  be 
co-ordinated. 

In  conclusion,  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  task  of  education 
devolving  upon  educational  institutions  is  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  man.  This  involves  the  establishment  of  a scien- 
tific system  covering  the  whole  of  the  educational  process. 
The  objectives  of  communist  education  will  be  achieved  mainly 
through  school  education  and  by  a wealth  of  out-of-school 
activity  run  by  pupils1  and  teachers*  organizations.  The 
essence  of  ideological  work  among  young  people  is  the  patri- 
otic education  of  the  citizen. 

The  development  of  education  and  the  launching  of  the  reform 
depend  directly  on  the  material  means  available.  Increasing 
the  means  essential  to  the  education  of  the  nation  is  a fun- 
damental task  which  is  the  responsibility  not  only  of.  the 
Starve,  but  also  of  society  as  a whole.  Investments  in  educa- 
tion THi^t  be  increased  every  year.  Every  school  must  be 
equipped  with  modern  teaching  apparatus  in  the  course  of  the 
present  decade.  It  is  essential  to  plan  the  regrouping  of 
schools  and  to  undertake  the  building  up  of  a unified  network 
of  schools. 


Atje^r act  prepared  by  Mr.  Nicolai  Tcholakov,  Press  Secretary  at 
:-.^he  Ministry  of  Education,  Sofia 
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Ministry  of  Education 
National  policy  on  education 

New  Delhi,  Government  of  India  Press,  1968.  10  p. 

(Publication  No. 832) 


India 

educational  policy 
educational  reform 
education  and  development 


The  Government  set  up  the  Education  Commission  ( 1964 - 
1966)  to  advise  on  fthe  national  pattern  of  education 
and  on  the  general  principles  and  policies  for  the 
development  of  education  at  all  stages  and  in  all 
aspects  r.  The  recommendations  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission were  widely  discussed  and  this  led  to  a Reso- 
lution on  the  National  "Policy  on  Education  which  was 
placed  before  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  policy 
statement  now  forms  the  basis  for  educational  develop- 
ment and  has  provided  the  framework  for  the  Fourth 
Five-Year  Plan  in  Education . 

A radical  reconstruction  of  education  is  essential  for 
the  economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  country, 
for  national  integration  and  for  realizing  the  ideal 
of  a socialist  pattern  of  society.  The  objectives  are 
to:  transform  the  education  system  in  order  to  relate 

it  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  people;  expand 
educational  opportunity  and  raise  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  all  stages;  emphasize  science  and  techno 1— 
ogy;  cultivate  moral  and  social  values.  The  system 
of  education  should  produce  young  people  of  character 
and  ability,  committed  to  national  service  and  devel- 
opment. This  type  of  education  is  necessary  if  tne 
country  is  to  attain  its  rightful  place  in  the  comity 
of  nations  in  conformity  with ^ its  cultural  heritage 
and  unique  potentialities. 
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To  achieve  these  objectives  the  Government  resolves  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  education  on  the  following  set  of 
principles : 

1.  Free  and  compulsory  education  for  all  children  up  to  the 
age  of  14;  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  wastage  and  stag- 
nation in  schools , ensuring  that  every  child  completes  his 
school  course  successfully. 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  accorded  an  honoured  place  in 
society;  his  emoluments  and  service  conditions  should  be 
adequate  and  commensurate  with  his  qualifications  and  respon- 
sibilities; his  academic  freedom  to  pursue  independent  stud- 
ies and  research  and  to  express  his  views  about  significant 
national  and  international  issues  should  be  protected;  in- 
service  education  should  receive  due  emphasis. 

3.  The  development  of  Indian  languages  and  literature  in 
order  to  release  the  creative  energies  of  the  people,  improve 
standards  of  education,  spread  knowledge  among  the  people  and 
reduce  the  gulf  between  the  intelligentsia  and  the  masses. 

The  regional  languages  which  are  already  the  media  of  educa- 
tion at  the  school  stage  should  be  adopted  as  the  media  of 
education  at  the  university  stage  also.  The  three  language 
formula  should  be  adopted  and  implemented  vigorously  at  the 
school  stage.  This  would  mean  the  study  of  Hindi,  English 
and  a modern  Indian  language  (preferably  a Southern  language) 
in  Hindi— speaking  States,  and  Hindi*  English  and  the  regional 
language  in  non-Hindi-speaking  States.  Courses  in  Hindi/ 
English  should  be  available  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
in  order  to  improve  the  proficiency  of  students  in  these  lan- 
guages, up  to  university  standard.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  promote  the  development  of  Hindi  and  make  it  a link 
language  so  that  it  will  serve  as  the  medium  of  expression 
for  all  the  elements  of  the  composite  culture  of  India.  The 
teaching  of  Sanskrit  should  be  offered  on  a liberal  scale  as 
Sanskrit  is  of  special  importance  to  the  growth  of  Indian 
languages  and  has  a unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  cul- 
tural unity  of  the  country*  The  study  of  English  and  other 
international  languages  should  be  strengthened,  in  order  that 
India  may  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  world  knowledge  and 
also  make  her  own  contribution  to  it. 

4.  Equalization  of  educational  opportunity  through:  the 

correction  of  regional  imbalances  in  educational  facilities 
between  urban  and  rural  or  backward  areas;  the  adoption  of 
the  common  school  system  to  promote  social  cohesion  and 
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national  integration;  the  admission  to  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  provision  of  free  studentships  in  these 
schools  in  order  to  prevent  segregation  of  social  classes; 
the  promotion  of  girls’  education  so  as  to  accelerate  social 
transformation;  the  development  of  education  among  backward 
classes  and  tribal  people;  and  the  expansion  of  educational 
facilities  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  the  development  of  integrated  programmes  to  enable 
these  children  to  study  in  regular  schools. 

5.  Talent  in  diverse  fields  should  be  identified  at  an 
early  stage  and  every  opportunity  given  for  its  full 
development. 

6.  Work  experience  and  national  service  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  education,  in  order  that  school  and  commu- 
nity may  be  brought  closer  together;  emphasis  being  placed 
on  self-help,  character- format ion  and  on  developing  a sense 
of  social  commitment. 

7.  Science  education  and  research  should  be  given  a high 
priority  in  order  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  national 
economy;  science  and  mathematics  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  general  education  throughout  the  school  stage. 

8.  Education  for  agriculture  and  industry  should  be  given 
special  emphasis,  with  at  least  one  agricultural  university 
in  every  State  and  strong  departments  of  agriculture  in  other 
universities . Technical  education  and  research  should  be 
related  closely  to  industry.  Practical  training  in  industry 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  technical  education- 

9.  Writers  of  talent  should  be  attracted  to  produce  low- 
priced  textbooks  of  high  quality  for  schools  and  universities 
a few  basic  textbooks  should  be  common  throughout  the  country 
and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  books  in  regional 
languages . 

10.  Examination  reforms  should  aim  at  improving  the  relia- 
bility and  validity  of  examinations  and  at  making  evaluation 
a continuous  process  so  as  to  help  the  student  improve  his 
level  of  achievement. 


IX.  Educational  opportunity  at  the  secondary  (and  higher) 
level  should  be  extended,  and  facilities  for  technical  and 
vocational  education  at  this  stage  increased  and  made 
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effectively  terminal,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
a developing  economy  and  employment  opportunities. 

12 • The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  physical  facil- 
ities and  strength  of  the  staff  available;  new  universities 
should  be  started  only  when  adequate  funds  are  available  and 
standards  can.be  ensured;  special  attention  should  be  given 
tc  the  standards  of  post-graduate  courses;  centres  of 
advanced  study  should  be  strengthened  and  clusters  of  centres 
established  with  high  standards  of  training  and  research; 
increased  support  should  be  given  to  university  research. 

13*  Education  through  part-time  and  correspondence  courses 
should  be  developed  at  all  stages  and  such  education  should 
be  given  the  same  status  as  full-time  education. 

14*  The  liquidation  of  mass  illiteracy  is  necessary  for 
accelerating  programmes  of  production  and  national  develop- 
ment; industrial  undertakings  should  make  their  employees 
functionally  literate,  and  teachers  and  students  should  be 
actively  involv  ' in  organizing  literacy  campaigns. 

15.  Games  and  sports  should  be  developed  in  order  to  improve 
the  physical  fitness  and  sportsmanship  of  students. 

16.  The  educational  interests  of  minorities  should  be  pro- 
tected and  promoted. 

17.  A broadly  uniform  structure  in  education  would  be  desir- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  country;  a 10+2+3  pattern  is  recom- 
mended, i .ft.  1G  years  of  school  stage,  2 years  of  higher  sec- 
ondary stage  in  schools  and/or  colleges,  and  3 years  at  the 
university  or  college  to  obtain  the  first  degree. 

18.  In  order  to  achieve  educational  reconstruction  on 
lines  indicated,  investment  in  education  should  be  increased 
to  6 per  cent  of  the  national  income  as  early  as  possible. 

In  Tiew  of  the  limited  resources  and  the  complex  nature  of 
the  problems  involved  in  such  a reconstruction,  the  Govern- 
ment will  both  undertake  programmes  in  the  Central  sector  and 
assist  State  Governments  in  the  development  of  programmes  of 
national  importance.  The  progress  made  would  be  reviewed 
every  five  years  and  guidelines  recommended  for  future 
development . 

^Abstract  prepared  by  Mrs.  S.  Doraiswami , Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Government  of  India,  New  Delhi 
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TiWs  Report  sets  out  the  objectives 9 priorities  and 
8 trategies  for  the  Fourth  Five-mYear  Plan9  1969—1974* 

It  projects  the  main  features  of  the  national  economy 
and  spells  out  specific  tasks  including  prograj>znes  and 
schemes  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Central  and  State 
Governments . 

The  Report  results  from  the  work  of  a large  number  of 
groups  which  undertook  studies  and  made  proposals  on 
the  size , content  and  strategy  of  sectoral  plans . It 
is  also  based  on  discussions  between  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  representatives  of  the  State  Governments , 
Union  Territories  and  Central  Ministries , and  incorpo- 
rates the  decisions  taken  by  the  National  Development 
Council y which  is  the  supreme  body  for  laying  town 
broad  priorities  in  regard  to  the  programmes  of  social 
and  economic  development  for  India  as  a whole . 

Chapter  IS  relates  to  Education  and  Manpower . This 
Fourth  Plan  in  Education , as  in  other  sectors , is 
designed  to  promote  the  overall  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  country . What  is  significant  is 
that  it  tries  to  give  concrete  form  and  content  to  the 
findings  of  the  Education  Commission  which  submitted 
its  report  in  1966 . 


s 
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The  chapter  on  Education  and  Manpower  states  that  a 
suitably  oriented  system  of  education  can  facilitate 
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and  promote  social  change  and  contribute  to  economic  growth 
not  only  by  training  skilled  manpower  for  specific  tasks  of 
development  but,  perhaps  even  more  important,  by  creating  the 
requisite  attitudes  and  climate.  Thus  the  accent  is  not  only 
on  the  productive  aspect  of  training  specialized  personnel, 
but  also  on  the  large-scale  expansion  of  education  among  the 
masses  in  order  to  create  attitudes  f avoirring  social  develop- 
ment* 

India’s  tasks  in  providing  educational  facilities  for  chil- 
dren in  the  age-group  6-14  are  immense.  Article  45  of  the 
Constitution  (1950),  visualized  the  achievement  of  universal 
compulsory  education  for  children  up  to  age  14  within  a 
period  of  10  years*  It  has  not  been  possible  to  achieve  this 
target;  the  report  states  tb^t*  at  the  end  of  1960-1961, 
o;iiy  about  49  per  cent  of  chi  .dren  in  the  age-group  6-14  were 
enrolled  in  schools  (65  cent  of  the  boys  and  31  per  cent 

of  the  girls)*  Among  factors  contributing  to  the  slow  rate 
of  expansion  are:  lo**  enrolment  of  girls  and  of  children 

from  the  under-privileged  sections  of  tne  community;  early 
withdrawal  from  school;  and  heavy  wastage  and  stagnation. 

Out  of  100  students  enrolled  in  class  I,  64  reach  class  II, 

50  class  III,  47  class  IV,  33  class  V,  24  class  VI,  22  class 
VII  and  19  class  VIII.  The  Plan  refers  to  these  problems  and 
suggests  certain  remedial  measures.  But  despite  the  pro- 
grammes of  expansion  foreseen  in  the  Fourth  Plan,  schooling 
for  children  in  the  age-group  6-14  by  1973-1974  will  be 
available  only  to  about  69  per  cent  (84  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  57  per  cent  of  the  girls). 

Under  secondary  education,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  enrich 
the  content  and  improve  the  quality  of  education,  apart  from 
the  inevitable  expansion  which  will  result  from  growth  at  the 
elementary  stage.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  a large  variety 
of  vocational  courses  at  post-elementary  level  for  children 
who  do  not  intend  to  continue  their  general  education. 

To  improve  the  enrolment  of  girls,  special  programmes  will  be 
organized,  varying  from  State  to  State,  and  these  should 
raise  the  proportion  of  girls  to  the  total  enrolment  in  class 
I— V , VI— VIII  and  IX— XI , by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan,  i.e. 
1973—1974,  to  41,  34  and  28  respectively. 

Teacher  education  for  the  first  time  appears  as  a separate 
section  and  here  the  estimates  of  teachers  required  at  vari- 
ous school  stages,  as  a result  of  expansion  and  replacement 
during  the  Fourth  Plan  period,  have  been  indicated.  The 
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additional  number  needed  is  estimated  at  about  £90, 000.  The 
requirements  of  trained  teachers  will  be  met  through  the 
existing  training  facilities  except  in  a few  States  where 
acceleration  of  programmes  has  been  suggested.  The  National 
Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training  set  up  at  the 
Centre,  and  the  Institutes  of  Education  established  in  the 
States  will  concentrate  their  efforts  mainly  on  qualitative 
improvement  of  education,  in-service  training  and  orientation 
courses . 
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In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the  enrolment  will  increase 
from  1,690,000  in  1968-1969  to  2,660,000  which  will  cover 
about  3.8  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  relevant  age- 
group.  There  will  be  greater  accent  on  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational facilities  at  this  stage  through  correspondence 
courses,  evening  colleges  and  part-time  classes.  The  per- 
centage of  students  enrolled  in  science  courses  to  the  total 
enrolment  will  increase  from  40.2  in  1968-1969  to  45  in  1973- 
1974.  In  providing  for  the  additional  enrolment,  emphasis 
will  be  on  rational  location  of  institutions  and  on  optimum 
institutional  size.  Consolidation  and  improvement  of  higher 
education  through  the  strengthening  of  staff,  library,  labo- 
ratory facilities  and  also  increasing  the  facilities  for 
post-graduate  education  research  are  other  programmes.  Some 
of  the  promising  university  departments  will  be  assisted  to 
grow  as  Centres  of  Advanced  Study.  Development  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  by  the  setting  up  of  clusters  of 
advanced  centres  in  related  subjects  will  be  emphasized. 

The  percentage  of  literacy  in  India  is  estimated  to  be  about 
33  in  1968-1969.  The  number  of  illiterates  in  the  age-group 
15-44  which  is  important  from  the  production  point  of  view, 
both  in  factories  and  farms,  would  be  about  150  million. 

This  poses  many  problems  and  it  appears  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  eradicate  illiteracy  in  such  large  numbers  without  a 
systematic  effort  and  the  mobilization  of  voluntary  and  local 
community  resources.  Preceding  the  introduction  of  large- 
scale  px*ogrammes  of  adult  education,  pilot  projects  will  be 
initiated  in  selected  districts  and  then  extended  to  other 
areas  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  integrated  programmes 
of  farmers  education  and  functional  literacy  in  the  high 
yielding  variety  areas  will  be  extended  to  100  districts  and 
will  cover  1 million  adult  farmers.  A National  Board  of 
Adult  Education  will  be  set  up  to  advise  Government  on  devel- 
opmental programmes  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and  for 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  all  the  persons  and  agencies 
concerned . ^ « 
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An  important  sector  which  has  received  considerable  attention 
is  that  of  Youth  Services,  because  the  Ministry  of  Education 
has  now  been  entrusted  with  the  specific  task  of  developing 
programmes  for  youth.  A National  Social  Service  will  be 
implemented  on  a selective  basis  with  a view  to  involving 
students  in  programmes  of  national  development.  For  non- 
student youth,  the  programmes  suggested  are:  provision  of 

wider  opportunities  for  further  education  and  vocational  and 
professional  advancement  through  part-time  and  correspondence 
courses,  development  of  facilities  for  physical  education, 
games  and  sports  and  cultural  activities  and  the  provision  of 
guidance  and  counselling.  A National  Youth  Organization  will 
be  set  up  to  advise  Government. 

Under  technical  education,  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on 
improving  quality  and  standards  and  keeping  the  enrolment 
targets  under  review  in  the  light  of  the  assessed  demands  of 
engineering  personnel  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  Plans.  In 
1968-1969,  the  actual  admissions  were  about  17,000  in  degree 
courses  and  31,500  in  diploma  courses.  No  change  is  visual- 
ized in  the  provision  of  facilities.  The  main  improvement 
programmes  would  relate  to  pre-service  and  in-service  train- 
ing of  teachers , reorganization  of  diploma  courses  in  order 
to  diversify  and  reorient  them  functionally  to  the  needs  of 
industry,  improvement  of  post-graduate  engineering  studies 
and  research,  curriculum  development  and  preparation  of 
instructional  materials  including  laboratory  equipment.  The 
number  of  places  for  practical  training  in  industry,  which 
was  increased  from  2000 in  1967-1968  to  11,000  places  in  1968- 
1969,  consequent  to  the  unemployment  position  among  engineers, 
will  be  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  during  the  Fourth 
Plan. 


One  of  the  important  new  sections  relates  to  planning,  admin- 
istration and  evaluation  machinery.  It  has  been  realized  that 
to  implement  the  various  educational  programmes  effectively, 
the  planning  and  administrative  machinery  will  have  to  be 
streamlined.  Provision  has  been  made  for  strengthening 
recruitment  and  training,  providing  incentives,  rationalizing 
the  work  load  of  supervisors,  developing  research  procedures 
and  practices,  carrying  out  of  periodic  studies  to  review  the 
administrative  machinery,  etc. 


For  all  these  educational  development  programmes,  Rs.8,290 
million  have  been  provided  in  the  Fourth  Plan  (in  addition  to 
••  V an  average  annual  non-Plan  expenditure  of  Rs.5,500  million). 
The  distribution  of  the  Plan  outlay  of  Rs.8,290  million  is: 
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Rs .5,580  million  (67.3  per  cent)  in  the  States  sector,  Rs.300 
million  (3.6  per  cent)  in  the  Centrally  sponsored  sector  and 
Rs. 2,410  million  (29.1  per  cent)  in  the  Central  sector.  It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  about  Rs. 1,500  million  are 
likely  to  be  available  during  the  Fourth  Plan  from  non- 
governmental sources  which  include  fees , contributions  of 
local  bodies  and  endowments . 

Annexes  to  the  chapter  on  Education  include  tables  indicating 
the  growth  of  enrolment  in  schools  and  colleges  during  1960- 
1961  to  1973-1974  for  the  country  as  a whole  and  for  the 
( period  1960-1961  to  1968-1969  in  respect  of  various  stages  of 

education  such  as  primary,  middle  and  secondary  for  individ- 
ual States  and  Union  Territories  of  the  Indian  Union.  There 
is  also  a table  indicating  financial  allocation  for  the 
Fourth  Plan  to  various  States  and  Union  Territories  for  gen- 
eral education,  technical  education  and  cultural  programmes 
separately. 
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Abstract  prepared  by  Dr.  S.N.  Saraf,  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Youth  Services 
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This  report  is  the  product  of  ccn  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Social  Science  Research  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  September  1966  in  pursuance  of 
a resolution  of  the  Planning  Commission  rto  survey  the 
current  situation  in  relation  to  research  in  the 
social  sciences  in  India  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  their  future  line  of  development , including 
the  organizational  steps  necessary  for  the  same #.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  in  the  preoccicpation 
with  the  'hard*  sciences  and  their  applications  to 
technology y research  in  the  social  sciences  had  not 
received  adequate  attention • There  isy  on  the  other 
hand > a growing  recognition  'of  the  important  contri- 
bution that  social  sciences  can  make  to  planning  and 
development* s and  hence  the  need  was  felt  for  'a  more 
co-ordinated  growth  of  social  research  in  the  country  f. 
This  prompted  the  Government  to  appoint  the  Committee 
to  review  the  whole  field  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations . 

The  investigations  into  sti4dent  research  revealed  that 
whereas  there  was  an  increasing  rate  of  registration 
for  a Ph.D.  degree,  there  is  a very  large  incidence  of 
drop-outs.  Thus  during  a period  of  eight  years,  1955“ 
1963,  80  per  cent  of  the  total  candidates  who  had  reg- 
istered for  a Ph.D.  either  did  not  complete  their  work 
or  were  not  awarded  the  degree;  60  per  cent  of  the.  t 
universities  that  reported  registration  did  not  award 
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any  degree  at  all.  It  was  further  discovered  that  the  low 
accomplishment  of  Ph.D.  candidates  was  neither  due  to  a very 
high  standard  expected  of  them  nor  due  to  any  liberal  proce- 
dure for  admitting  students.  This  ’drifting  away  from 
research1  has  been  noted  by  the  Committee  as  a real  problem 
which  involves  substantial  waste  of  resources.  The  principal 
reason  was  economic,  namely,  the  inability  of  students  or 
their  families  to  support  themselves  financially  during  the 
period  of  research'.  The  number  of  scholarships  available  was 
found  to  be  very  small,  the  value  cf  scholarships  very  low, 
and  the  possibility  of  an  assured  career  after  completion  of 
research  not  very  bright.  Thus  when  an  employment  opportu- 
nity came  their  way,  a large  majority  of  students  gave  up 
their  research  career.  The  rigid  recruitment  policies  of 
university  departments,  where  'teaching  experience1  still  had 
an  edge  over  'research  experience',  contributed  further  to 
this  drift  and  produced  faculties  given  more  to  traditional 
teaching  than  to  research  orientation. 

As  regards  research  that  was  'required'  in  part  fulfilment  of 
a degree  (Master's  or  otherwise),  the  quality  was  found  to  be 
very  poor.  The  general  academic  level  of  the  student  was  not 
high,  there  was  indifference  to  the  research  project,  a gen- 
eral fear  to  apply  statistical  techniques,  poor  planning, 
ignorance  of  prior  work,  poor  knowledge  of  sources  of  secon- 
dary data,  impatience  with  research  procedures,  vague  'emo- 
tionalism' in  reporting,  announcement  of  half  truths  and 
untruths,  haste,  poor  grammar  and  many  typing  mistakes. 

In  regard  to  fcieuZty  y?saearch  also.,  the  work  carried  out  in 
the  universities  is  not  very  much;  85  per  cent  of  the  uni- 
versity departments  contacted  by  the  Committee  to  furnish  an 
inventory  of  their  research  work  did  not  report.  Of  those 
who  reported,  a seven-year  analysis  shows  almost  no  increase 
over  the  years  in  the  average  number  of  research  units  com- 
pleted which  was  as  low  as  one  unit  per  department  per  year. 
On  the  Committee's  calculations  80  per  cent  of  research 
potential  in  the  Indian  universities  remains  unutilized. 

Surprisingly,  even  the  research  work  completed  by  research 
institutions  with  full-time  and  generally  more  numerous  staff 
is  not  very  much.  While  there  has  been  some  growth  over  the 
years,  the  latest  available  information  indicated  an  average 
performance  which  was  only  twice  that  of  university  depart- 
ments. If  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  this  research  (94 
| per  cent)  is  sponsored  by  Government  and  foreign  agencies, 

V*  * the  level  of  creative  output  can  be  said  to  be  rather  low. 
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Research  units  of  government  departments  showed  somewhat  bet- 
ter output,  with  an  average  of  three  units  per  year  per 
department.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  these 
are  short  gestation  studies,  undertaker  for  rather  practical 
purposes,  and  may  have  a relatively  low  1 re search  content. 

A review  of  the  research  in  the  individual  disciplines  in 
social  sciences  shows  a very  uneven  development  with  econom— 
ics  alcne  showing  marked  progress,  the  level  of  research  per- 
sonnel is  not  very  high;,  methodological  rigour  is  lacking, 
and  there  is  very  little  co-ordination  and  aggregation  of 
knowledge . 

Nine  factors  that  have  hindered  the  growth  of  research  in  the 
social  sciences  were  noted  during  the  investigation.  The 
first  and  must  important  of  these  was  inadequacy  of  funds  for 
research.  The  bulk  (more  than  90  per  cent)  of  financial  sup- 
port for  research  goes  to  natural  sciences.  Social  sciences 
receive  a c little  as  3 per  cent  of  such  support.  This 
includes  direct  expenditure  incurred  by  Government  on  its  own 
research.  Of  the  grants  made  to  academic  bodies,  a large 
majority  are  for  r sponsored ' research*  And  of  the  little 
that  is  made  available  for  independent  research,  two— thirds 
goes  in  salaries  alone.  Very  little  is  thus  left  for  field 
work  and  actual  research  expenses. 

The  second  major  factor  is  shortage  of  trained  research  per- 
sonnel. Uncertain  employment,  poor  pay,  low  status  of 
research  worker  and  low  status  of  research  itself  are  among 
the  principal  reasons  for  this*  The  third  and  fourth  factors 
are  associated  with  the  foregoing:  a disproportionate  load 

of  teaching  on  regular  staff  members  and  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  financial  incentives. 

A fifth  factor  is  the  absence  of  adequate  research  facilities 
There  is  very  little  by  way  of  organized  documentation  serv- 
ices. Data  are  ill-preserved.  In  some  places  library  facil- 
ities have  declined  rather  than  improved  and  in  a number  of 
universities  and  colleges  there  are  no  proper  holdings  of 
social  science  books  and  serials.  More  sophisticated  facili- 
ties like  transformation  of  data  on  punch  cards,  micro- 
filming, computer  facilities  and  data  libraries  are  non- 
existent in  most  places.  A sixth  and  related  factor  is  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  training  in  research  and  research 
methodology.  Financial  compulsions  have  obliged  training 
centres  that  were  started  to  cut  down  their  scope  or  close 
down  completely.  ‘ 
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There  is  also  a serious  problem  in  respect  of  scholarly  com- 
munications and  utilization  of  research  output.  There  is 
very  little  flow  of  talent  and  experience  in  respect  of  semi- 
nars and  conferences;  there  is  no  tradition  of  sabbatical 
leave  for  conducting  research  at  other  centres  where  better 
facilities  exist;  there  are  few,  if  any,  decent  journals  in 
social  science  disciplines;  funds  do  not  exist  for  publica- 
tion of  research  findings.  There  is  also  no  ttadition  of 
interdisciplinary  research.  Social  change  is  a multi- 
dimensional process;  both  the  designing  of  policies  and  the 
designing  of  research  as  an  aid  in  policy— formulation  require 
an  interdisciplinary  and  collaborative  treatment.  There  is, 
however,  no  organized  effort  in  this  direction  and  a perva-’ 
sive  'ego  factor1  in  preserving  professional  specializations 
seems  to  operate  in  academic  work. 


Tnese  eight  factors  point  to  the  most  serious  lacuna  of  alls 
the  absence  of  a machinery  for  research  planning  and  co- 
ordination. A large  number  of  potential  research  workers  are 
not  able  to  take  up  research  because  of  non-availability  cf 
research  and  training  facilities,  inadequacy  of  funds, 
absence  of  technical  assistance,  and  a lack  of  co-ordination 
in  what  little  is  done.  Even  in  regard  to  the  research  that 
is  'sponsored1,  it  is  project-based  and  is  not  based  on 
financing  a programme  of  linked  projects  which  can  advance 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  a systematic  manner. 


The  Committee  has  made  a series  of  programmatic  suggestions 
built  around  one  major  institutional  recommendation:  the 

establishment  of  an  Indian  Council  of  Social  Sciences  Research 
somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Council  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research.  This  council  should  be  a registered 
society  enjoying  necessary  autonomy  and  endowed  with  adequate 
resources  for  supporting  a co-ordinated  programme  of  research 
in  the  social  sciences.  It  should  have  a distinguished 
social  scientist  as  its  chairman  and  25  nominated  members. 

The  functions  of  the  council  should  include  both  catalytic 
roles  such  as  identification  of  research  priorities  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  designing  of  research,  and  sponsoring 
and  supportive  roles  in  respect  of  research  proposals,  main- 
tenance grants  to  autonomous  research  institutions,  seminar 
programmes  and  programmes  of  research  fellowships  and  schol- 
arships.  It  should  also  initiate  a number  of  programmes  and 
facilities  including:  training  in  research  and  research 

methodology;  identification  of  neglected  and  new  areas  of 
research;  establishing  data  libraries  and  documentation 
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centres;  'special  awards'  for  research  work  undertaken  by 
teachers;  and  conferences  for  the  'users'  of  research.  It 
should  develop  close  working  relationships  with  such  agencies 
as  the  University  Grants  Commission  so  that  it  can  make  an 
impact  even  beyond  the  normal  range  of  research  work,  as  in 
the  modernization  of  teaching  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
Committee's  diagnoses  and  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
fundamental  consideration  to  'promote  social  change  and  to 
produce  a dynamic  society  capable  of  absorbing  and  utilizing 
the  scientific  and  technological  developments  for  the  welfare 
of  human  beings  ? . 
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In  I967j.  the  State  Council^  on  a motion  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Education ^ set  up  a committee  for  planning  the 
organization  of  post-basic  /secondary/  school  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  future  industrial  and  occupational 
needs . For  the  first  time  in  Finnish  educational 
planning  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  shed  tight  on 
this  level  of  school  education  as  a whole . 

First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  outline  the  primary 
objectives  of  post-basic  education: 

School  education  should  be  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industrial  changes,  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative,  to  such  an  extent  that  production  is 
competitive  on  a fforld  basis  and  thereby  contri- 
butes fully  to  i„he  overall  developmental  plans  of 
society.  Simultaneously,  school  education  should 
provide  every  individual  with  a good  opportunity 
to  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to 
his  own  characteristics  and  abilities. 

School  education  should  not  necessarily  be  based 
on  production  and  profits;  it  should  even  have 
opposite  aims  and  provide  scope  for  personal 
enlightenment  and  encourage  voluntary  activity, 
through  which  the  student  will  learn  about  himself 
and  his  environment,  independently  of  oucside 
influences.  This  activity  in  itself  must  be 
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regarded  as  a value,  and  students  ought  to  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  defining  its  nature  and  content, 

The  committee  confined  its  work  to  the  first  objective,  i.e. 
the  promotion  cf  vocational  and  general  education  so  as  to 
meet  the  demands  of  future  employment. 

In  order  to  obtain  a general  idea  of  the  developmental  needs 
of  education,  the  following  steps  were  taken:  (a)  the  broad 

outlines  of  the  expected  changes  in  the  industrial  structure 
of  Finland  by  1985  were  drawn  up;  (b)  a general  account  on 
the  expected  changes  in  manpower  needs  by  1985  was  prepared; 
(c)  the  role  of  those  with  different  levels  of  education  in 
the  labour  force  in  1985,  on  the  basis  of  a certain  number  of 
pupils  entering  school  each  year  between  1966  and  1985  was 
estimated;  and  (d)  the  future  labour  market  resulting  from 
the  combined  effect  of  work  distribution  and  the  supply  of 
trained  or  educated  lrbour  was  outlined. 

In  audition  to  the  quantitative  definitions  an  estimation  was 
made  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  technology  and  manpower 
needs  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  school  is  supposed  to 
provide.  It  was  considered  that  the  major  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  achieving  the  following  skills:  data  processing, 

methodology,  and  information  technology;  communication,  ? ith 
special  stress  laid  on  foreign  languages  and  oral  expression; 
the  different  fields  of  general  knowledge  (i.e.  the  physical, 
biological,  social  and  cultural  environment);  specialization 
(on  the  assumption  that  the  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
apply  his  acquired  knowledge  in  his  profession,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  required  skills,  habits  and  attitudes). 

It  was  recommended  that  the  organization  of  post-basic  educa- 
tion should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  increased  school 
education  and  a system  of  achievement  levels.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  post-bas?c  education  should  be  flexible  and  contin- 
ually renovated.  It  should  provide  an  increased  emphasis  on 
general  knowledge,  the  possibility  of  a freer  combination  of 
subjects,  a system  of  comparability  of  equal  achievements, 
and  tasks  leading  to  independent  activity.  Adn.lt  education 
should  be  more  efficient  and  better  organized  and  there 
should  be  mobility  of  labour.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  individual  differences,  in  an  "education  network"  which  is 
compact  at  the  regional  level  yet  versatile  at  the  local 
level;  the  economic  implications  should  also  be  considered. 
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These  criteria  could  be  met  most  satisfactorily  by  employing  | 
a system  which  recognizes  equal  achievement  levels  in  a given  f 
subject  regardless  of  the  school  where  they  have  been  | 
obtained.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  possible  to  assess  school  | 
marking  according  to  the  curriculum  followed  by  some  other  f 
school*  It  should  also  be  possible  to  improve  school  | 
achievement  later,  if  necessary  in  subjects  not  previously  I 
included  in  the  curriculum.  The  realization  of  this  so-  f 
called  achievement-based  system  of  study  would  provide  for  | 
the  transition  from  one  channel  of  schooling  to  another,  1 
increased  possibilities  for  further  education,  and  new  combi-  1 
nations  of  subjects  according  to  changing  circumstances.  I 


It  was  recommended  that  educeitional  planning*  both  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative,  and  the  research  serving  such  planning 
should  be  organized.  Educational  planning  is  required  at 
three  levels. 

1.  Long-term  perspective  planning  - which  is  also  port  of 
total  social  planning  — based  on  the  role  of  school  edu- 
cation as  a productive  factor,  the  economic  resources 
available  to  school  education,  and  the  co-ordination  of 
the  educational  plans  drawn  up  by  the  different  minis- 
tries in  their  own  fields*  All  this  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  governmental  organ  for  total  economic  planning. 

2.  Long-term  developmental  planning  concerning  the  whole 
educational  system,  including  for  example  a broad  divi- 
sion of  the  needs  of  school  education  within  a national 
framework  and,  on  this  basis  the  needs  of  the  main  areas 
of  school  education.  Further  tasks  would  be  the  co- 
ordination of  detailed  projects  prepared  by  the  central 
authorities,  and  the  prediction  and  control  of  the  con- 
sequences of  educational  planning.  The  body  in  charge  of 
this  activity  would  be  the  planning  organ  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 


3. 


Middle  and  short-term  planning  of  the  different  sectors 
of  school  education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  proj- 
ects should  be  prepared  covering  a period  of  3-10  years. 
They  would  not  be  concerned  with  the  whole  structure  of 
the  educational  system,  but  rather  with  the  planning  of 
the  content  of  the  syllabus  and  the  combination  of  educa- 
tional activities  in  relation  to  the  nation's  educational 
and  labour  policy.  This  planning  would  be  the  primary 
duty  of  the  central  offices  in  charge  of  school  education. 
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Finally,  it  was  emphasized  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  planning  the  whole  structure*  of 
school  education  especially  in  relation  to:  the  introduction 

of  the  basic  school;  the  renovation  of  academic  education; 
and  the  more  varied  and  extensive  facilities  for  adult  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  the  usual  practice  of  manipulating  with 
details  it  is  essential  to  discover  the  goals  and  premisses 
common  to  the  whole  educational  system. 
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Following  recent  discussion  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  administration  of  higher  educational  institutions 3 
and  criticism  in  particular  by  the  Finnish  Union  of 
Students , the  State  Council  in  1968  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  establish  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
the  internal  administration  of  universities  and  cor- 
responding institutions  of  higher  education . The  Min- 
istry of  Education  has  prepared  for  consideration  by  * 
Parliament  a Bill  based  on  the  Committee's  work . This 
abstract  deals  with  the  principles  of  the  proposed 
reform  and  the  essential  contents  of  the  bill . 

In  their  internal  affairs  universities  and  correspond- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  should  have 
greater  powers  of  decision  in  order  to  develop,  within 
general  limitations,  specific  characteristics.  Pres- 
ent limitations  to  their  autonomy  should  be  retained 
only  when  their  activities  fall  within  the  scope  of 
national  planning  in  general,  or  are  governed  by  com- 
monly accepted  principles.  Such  questions  would 
include  the  major  fields  of  instruction  and  research, 
special  tasks  and  matters  of  major  concern,  the  level 
of  examinations,  and  the  qualification  requirements 
for  and  responsibilities  of  the  different  offices  in 
the  university.  On  the  other  hand,  matters  that 
should  be  increasingly  transferred  to  universities 
include  the  content  of  instruction  and  examinations, 
the  general  organization  of  instruction  and  study,  the 
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development  of  institutes  engaged  in  research,  and  matters 
concerned  with  official  appointments.  The  autonomy  of  uni- 
versities can,  however,  be  successfully  increased  only  if 
their  decision-making  is  rendered  more  effective  and  more 
flexible  in  relation  to  the  intended  reform. 

According  to  the  reform  of  the  internal  administration  of 
universities  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  power 
of  decision  is,  whenever  possible,  transferred  from  the  cen- 
tral administration  to  lower  administrative  organs;  collegial 
action  is  cou lined  to  questions  of  principle  or  of  particular 
importance.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  charged  with  administrative  duties.  Further- 
more, the  reform  foresees  the  equal  responsibility  of  stu- 
dents and  staff  in  the  functioning  of  their  institution, 
especially  at  the  lower  administrative  level.  The  Government 
considers  that  the  administrative  reform  should  provide  in 
particular  the  chance  to  develop  the  training  of  researchers 
as  well  as  research  work. 

The  proposed  Bill,  based  on  the  above  principles,  contains 
the  following  main  proposals. 

Universities  shall  provide  scientific  freedom  of  instruction 
and  research,  but  in  other  respects  they  shall  be  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  teaching  unit  in  question,  e.g.  by  that 
of  an  institute.  Only  senior  teachers  shall  have  the  right 
to  decide  on  the  content  of  instruction. 

In  their  internal  affairs  universities  shall  be  autonomous; 
administrative  decisions  shall  be  made  by  teachers,  research- 
ers, other  personnel,  and  students. 

Universities  shall  be  governed  by  a council,  a board  of 
administration,  department  committees,  and  instituce  commit- 
tees. In  addition,  they  may  have  administrative  advisory 
organs,  according  to  their  position,  size  and  duties. 

The  highest  level  of  decision  shall  rest  with  the  council, 
which  will  be  responsible  for:  outlining  the  work  and  activ- 

ities of  the  university;  presenting  reports  on  legal  matters 
and  on  questions  relating  to  the  development  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  university;  endorsing  long-term  economic  plans; 
electing  the  board  of  administration,  rector  and  vice-rectors; 
and  deciding  on  other  matters  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
gj  of  the  university. 
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The  council  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  20  and  not  mort* 
than  60  members  according  to  the  size  of  the  university,  and 
shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years.  Its  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  shall  be  co-opted  by  election.  All  elections  shall 
be  direct,  by  proportional  representation  and  secret  ballot. 

Teachers,  researchers,  other  personnel,  provided  they  have 
been  employed  for  more  than  three  months,  and  the  full-time 
students  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  each  qualified  voter 
having  one  vote. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  council  shall  elect  the  board  of 
administration,  composed  of  at  least  6 but  not  more  than  18 
persons;  the  rector  and  vice-rectors  shall  be  ex-officio 
members.  The  election  shall  be  proportional,  permitting  an 
equal  representation  of  the  different  groups  in  the  council. 
The  regulations  shall  be  those  prescribed  for  communal  or 
municipal  elections.  The  duties  of  the  board  shall  comprise 
the  preparation  of  matters  presented  to  the  council  and  the 
execution  of  its  resolutions. 


The  chairman  of  the  board  of  administration  shall  be  the  rec- 
tor of  the  university,  elected  by  the  council  for  two  years. 
Both  the  rector  and  vice-rector  shall  have  the  qualifications 
of  a professor,  or  a doctor’s  degree,  and  be  familiar  with 
the  administration  of  university- level  education,  instruction 
and  research.  The  rector  may,  however,  be  elected  from  out- 
side the  university. 

Where  the  university  has  departments  their  activities  shall 
be  supervised  by  a department  committee.  If  the  department 
is  divided  into  institutes,  which  again  may  differ  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  their  size  and  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
instruction,  the  department  committee  shall  consist  of  the 
directors  of  the  institutes  which  make  up  the  department  and 
of  at  least  one  but  not  more  than  three  representatives 
elected  by  the  institute  committee  of  each  institute  within 
the  department.  The  department  committee  shall,  however, 
have  at  least  one  professor  from  each  institute.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  shall  be  the  department  head  elected  by 
the  committee,  which  also  elects  the  vice-chairman.  The  for- 
mer shall  hold  the  rank  of  professor  or  a doctor’s  degree, 
and  be  familiar  with  the  instruction  and  research  activities. 


The  institutes  engaged  in  instruction  and  research  shall  be 
directed  by  institute  committees  with  at  least  6 but  no  more 
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than  15  members  or  their  substitutes.  One-third  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  by  the  professors  of  the  institute, 
one-third  by  other  personnel,  and  one-third  by  students  of 
the  institute,  each  student  having  the  right  to  vote  only  in 
one  institute  in  these  elections. 

Both  the  department  committee  and  the  institute  committee 
shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years. 

The  head  of  an  institute,  who  shall  act  as  the  chairman  of 
the  institute  committee,  shall  be  elected  by  the  committee, 
and  shall  be  either  the  professor  or  a full-time  teacher  or 
researcher  of  the  institute  holding  a doctor's  degree. 

Only  those  students  having  the  full  legal  age  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  council,  department  or  institute  committees,  or 
any  other  administrative  organ  with  powers  of  decision. 

Decisions  in  regard  to  scientific  posts  and  offices,  and  the 
assessment  of  sciei.tif ic  theses,  shall  be  taken  only  by  those 
with  corresponding  qualifications  or  who  have  presented 
theses  of  the  corresponding  level.  The  appointment  of  appli- 
cants who  have  been  found  qualified  for  a particular  post 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  board  of  administration,  by  the 
department  committee,  or  by  the  institute  committee,  but 
those  entitled  to  participate  in  the  appointment  shall  also 
include  all  college  members  whatever  their  qualifications. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  this  taw  should  come  into  force  on 
l September  1972 . Until  then , however * State-owned  universi- 
ties as  well  as  State-owned  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  may  organize  their  internal  administration 
differently  from  the  way  that  has  been  stipulated  or  pre- 
scribedy in  order  to  experiment  with  the  details  given  in  the 
law • More  detailed  regulations  for  the  application  of  the 
law  will  be  given  in  subsequent  laws  and  statutes  concerning 
universities  and  institutions  of  higher  education , and  in 
their  own  constitutions . 
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The  empirical  investigation  described  in  this  repose 
was  carried  out  in  Alppilan  yhteislyseo,  which  is  the 
State  experimental  school  of  Finland.  It  is  a secon- 
dary school  which  receives  its  pupils  after  four  years 
of  elementary  school. 

The  experimental  group  consisted  finally  of  119  pupils 
whose  average  age  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was 
15.8  years.  They  were  divided  into  four  parallel  sec- 
tions - classes  A,  B,  C and  D.  The  experimental  period 
in  algebra  started  at  the  beginning  of  grade  7 and 
lasted  three  school  years.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  pupils  had  the  same  two  mathematics  teachers. 
There  were  two  courses  in  algebra , and  the  pupils  were 
divided  into  two  experimental  groups  (Group  1,  classes 
A and  B;  Group  2,  classes  C and  D) . Hence,  both 
teachers  were  teaching  in  both  groups,  and  the  indi- 
vidual differences  between  the  teachers  affected  both 
groups  in  the  same  way. 

Group  1 studied  the  experimental  course  planned  by 
Malinen.  The  text  material  was  given  to  the  pupils  of 
grades  7 and  8 in  the  form  of  mimeographed  sheets. 

The  course  included  mostly  simple  exercises.  The 
typical  process  of  teaching  was  the  followings  repe- 
tition exercises  led  to  a new  topic;  principles  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  simple  formulae;  these  new 
principles  were  exercised  in  simple  situations;  more 
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advanced  situations  were  presented  later  in  a repetition 
phase.  Pupils  often  discovered  new  principles  in  a simple 
form,  and  in  most  cases  verbal  formalizing  followed  the  first 
exercise  period. 

At  the  same  time  Group  2 studied  the  traditional  course  of 
algebra,  using  the  textbook  by  Vaisaia.  In  grade  9 Group  1 
also  used  this  textbook,  but  not  as  Group  2.  The  book 
includes  first  a text  where  principles  are  defined  or  derived 
in  a common  algebraic  form.  The  number  of  simple  exercises 
is  small,  and  the  teacher  must  present  more.  The  book  con- 
tains more  complex  exercises  many  of  which  can  be  studied 
only  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

The  learning  of  algebra  was  measured  by  using  20  tests  of 
separate  topics  of  the  course.  Most  of  these  tests  were 
ordinary  achievement  tests,  where  it  was  required  to  solve 
equations  or  simplify  algebraic  expressions.  Some  tests 
measured  the  understanding  of  algebraic  principles  and  the 
ability  to  apply  algebraic  knowledge  to  new  situations.  All 
algebra  tests  were  presented  after  the  pupils  had  learnt  the 
corresponding  topics.  In  many  instances  the  pupils  were 
retested  after  they  had  learnt  more  algebra.  All  tests  were 
presented  again  in  grade  9 during  the  final  phase  of  the 
experiment . 

Some  important  variables  of  mathematical  ability  were  based 
on  the  monographs  of  Werdelin,  and  the  choice  of  mathematical 
ability  tests  on  his  studies  carried  out  in  Sweden.  There- 
fore some  of  his  ability  tests  were  employed  which  were 
highly  loaded  in  the  numerical,  reasoning  and  deductive  fac- 
tors. These  tests  were  presented  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  experimental  period  in  grade  6.  In  grade  7,  three  tests 
of  visual  ability  were  also  included  in  the  test  battery. 

All  these  were  retested  in  grade  9. 

In  the  affective  domain  the  objects  of  main  interest  were 
attitudes,  most  of  which  were  connected  directly  with  the 
learning  of  algebra;  it  was  not  the  intention  to  study  the 
whole  area  of  the  pupils1  attitudes. 

All  the  ability  and  achievement  tests  were  factor  analysed 
together.  The  variables  of  the  affective  domain  were  factor 
analysed  separately.  Analyses  were  made  of  the  measurements 
of  both  grades  7 and  9 , and  the  results  were  compared  by 
me'afls  of  transformation  analysis.  The  factor  structures 
remained  almost  unchanged  in  transformation  from  grade  7 to 
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grade  9,  the  transformations  being  separate  for  the  cognitive 
and  affective  domain  variables.  The  analyses  yielded  the 
following  factors . Cognitive  domain  factors:  numerical  fac- 

tor; visual-reasoning  factor;  factor  of  school  success  in 
algebra;  factor  of  understanding  mathematical  principles; 
factor  of  complex  algebra;  school  reasoning  factor;  algebra 
and  induction  (visual)  factor.  Affective  domain  factors: 
affective  attitude  to  algebra;  interest  in  algebra  and  other 
school  work;  dissatisfaction  with  results  in  algebra;  aspi- 
ration level  of  algebra;  attitude  to  algebra  syllabus;  com- 
mon school  success. 

In  the  second  phase  the  important  variables  were  subjected  to 
further  analysis.  The  total  analysis  of  the  pupils'  capabili- 
ties gave  four  we ll-r’.e fined  factors:  reasoning  factor; 

numerical  factor;  affective  attitude  to  algebra  and  specific 
school  success  in  algebra;  and  observed  behaviour  indicating 
interest  in  school  work. 


In  the  subsequent  phase  the  relations  between  the  following 
dependent  and  intervening  variables  were  studied  by  the 
method  of  regression  analysis . Dependent  variables:  mark  in 

algebra  (grades  7 and  9);  complex  algebra  (grade  9).  Inter- 
vening Variables:  reasoning  ability;  numerical  ability; 

attitude  to  algebra;  simple  algebra;  understanding  (only  in 
grade  8) . 


£ 


The  multiple  correlation  coefficients  varied  from  0.78  to 
0.84  when  complex  algebra  and  mark  in  algebra  were  predicted 
in  this  system.  The  variables  predicted  most  important  were 
simple  algebra  and  attitude  variables.  The  importance  of 
reasoning  ability  was  slight  and  that  of  numerical  ability 
insignificant.  Besides,  weak  attitudes  were  connected  more 
closely  with  weak  performances  in  algebra  than  high  attitudes 
with  high  performances,  especially  in  grade  7.  High  reason- 
ing ability  was  closely  connected  with  high  performances,  but 
the  pupils  with  a weak  performance  were  not  especially  low  in 
reasoning . 
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The  variable  understanding  was  more  moderately  important  in 
grade  9 when  performances  were  predicted  for  both  weak  and 
bright  pupils.  It  is  likely  to  have  importance  in  the  first 
phases  of  learning,  but  later  on  performance  has  been  estab- 
lished almost  independently  of  it* 

The  variable  simple  algebra  and  the  attitude  variables  were  * 
all  closelj  connected  with  previous  school  situations.  It 
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would  be  misleading  to  say  that  mathematical  ability  was 
insignificant  for  the  learning  of  algebra  in  this  experimen- 
tal group.  General  reasoning  was  meaningful,  but  only  in 
connexion  with  common  skill  and  interest  in  school  subjects. 

As  the  investigation  was  made  in  a secondary  school  and  the 
pupils  belonged  to  the  upper  half  of  the  age  group  in  so  far 
as  their  skill  in  mathematics  was  concerned,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  results  of  the  whole  age  group.  The 
experimental  group  was  selected  largely  according  to  reason- 
ing ability,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  perhaps  too  small  a 
role.  Consequently,  the  importance  of  attitudes  may  have 
increased  in  the  prediction  of  a pupil’s  success  in  algebra. 

Some  results  have  been  presented  above  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  syllabus  of  algebra. 

1.  It  was  advantageous,  especially  for  weak  pupils,  to  use 
simple  exercises  and  the  inductive  method,  since  training  in 
difficult  problems,  expressions  and  equations  did  not  greatly 
help  weak  pupils.  It  was  possible  to  reach  elementary  skills 
in  equation  solving  and  in  simplifying  expressions  by  means 
of  simple  exercises,  and  thereby  saving  time  for  other  alge- 
bra topics.  Teaching  was  made  more  effective  by  the  use  of 
the  method  of  repeated  teaching  situations  according  to  the 
spiral  principle. 

2.  In  predicting  success  in  algebra  it  was  discovered  that 
the  most  important  mediating  variables  were  simple  algebra 
and  attitude  variables*  The  differences  in  understanding 
seemed  to  be  moderately  important.  All  these  differences 
also  prevailed  between  weak  and  bright  pupils , although  there 
were  differences  in  weight.  They  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  ability  grouping  for  teaching,  and  in  choosing 
courses  for  the  pupils. 

3.  Topics  which  were  learnt  only  superficially  have  been 
compared  here  with  those  in  which  the  pupils  were  well 
trained.  There  were  no  factor  structural  differences  except 
for  the  test  equations,  and  no  clear  differences  as  to  reten- 
tion. Learning  processes  were  not  investigated,  but  under- 
standing of  mathematical  principles  were  likely  to  have  a 
role  in  these  processes.  It  became  evident  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  courses  training  was  of  no  help,  especially  to 
the  low  achievers . 

Abstract  prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Jyvaskyla,  Jyvaskyla 
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In  1968  the  State  Council  appointed  a committee  to 
study  means  of  improving  the  co-operation  between 
teachers  9 pupils  and  parents , and  providing  for  regu- 
lations concerning  pupils  9 legal  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  working  conditions  in  schools • 

In  its  first  interim  report  the  Committee  has  dealt 
with  State-owned  and  private  secondary  schools . At 
present  co-operation  between  teachers  and  parents  is 
organized  through  a parents  9 council . Regulations 
governing  co-operation  between  teachers  and  pupils  are 
limited ; each  class  must * however y have  a class 
supervisor  , responsible  for  the  well-being  of  his 
pupils  in  collaboration  with  the  parents . Rules  and 
regulations  concerning  school  discipline  and  the  legal 
security  of  pupils  are  few  and  antiquated . 

The  report  contains  proposals  for  the  organization  of 
secondary  schools,  the  establishment  of  schv?ol  coun- 
cils, the  maintenance  of  peaceful  working  conditions 
and  the  provision  of  legal  security.  Secondary 
schools  should  have  an  internal  organization  for  deal- 
ing with  activities  between  teachers,  pupils  and 
others  involved  in  school  life;  each  group  should  be 
permitted  to  make  suggestions  and  to  participate  in 
the  preparation  of  all  decisions,  even  if  they  are 
ultimately  taken  by  senior  administrators. 
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The  school  council  will  be  the  new  administrative  organ, 
replacing  the  parents1  councils;  it  will  be  composed  of  three 
teachers,  three  pupils  and  three  members  elected  by  the 
municipal  council.  All  representatives  and  officers  will  be 
elected  for  one  calendar  year.  The  headmaster,  while  not 
elected,  must  attend  meetings,  with  the  right  to  speak  but  not 
to  vote.  The  minimum  age  for  the  right  to  vote  will  be  15. 

In  middle-schools,  and  in  secondary  schools  having  such  a sec- 
tion, the  council  will  have  three  additional  pupils  under  the 
age  of  15,  as  assisting  members  with  the  right  to  speak  but 
not  to  vote. 

To  ensure  effective  co-operation  and  a sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  pupils  the  school  council  will  be  given  tasks 
which  require  the  making  of  decisions  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
entation of  statements  and  suggestions.  The  main  duties  of 
the  council  will  be:  the  development  of  co-operation  both 

inside  the  school  and  between  home  and  school;  assistance  in 
school  supervision;  the  preparation  of  school  regulations; 
and  the  imposition  of  disciplinary  punishment  for  all  offences 
except  minor  ones.  In  addition  it  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  information  on  school  activities 9 participating  in 
planning  time-tables , deciding  on  new  textbooks  and  on  exemp- 
tions from  school  fees,  supervising  school  meals  and  the 
health  services,  preparing  financial  statements  and,  in  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  matters  relating  to  regulations,  cur- 
ricula and  school  fees. 


The  report  proposes  good  deportment  as  a general  norm  for 
PuP*-ls;  they  must  follow  accepted  manners  and  be  careful  in 
handling  school  property.  Each  school  must  have  general  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  the  school  council.  The  school  has  the 
right  to  inflict  punishment  when  an  offence  is  committed  in 
school  or  under  closely  connected  circumstances,  e.g.  in 
school  areas  or  on  occasions  organized  by  the. school.  The 
possible  punishments  include  staying  after  school  hours,  writ- 
ten cautions , and  complete  expulsion.  Individual  teachers 
cannot  resort  to  any  of  these  measures.  The  headmaster  or  the 
I school  council  can  make  a pupil  stay  after  school  for  the  max- 

! imum  of  two  hours , and  the  latter  can  also  use  the  other 

punishments  listed  above.  The.  teacher  must,  admonish  a pupil 
\ who  has  broken  the  general  regulations  of  the  school  or  other- 
\ wise  behaved  iii  an  undesirable  way.  If  this  proves  to  be 

] insufficient  the  headmaster,  can  advise  and  admonish  the  pupil 

/ a Way  he  finds  appropriate,  or  tell  _him  to  stay  after  1 

l school  for  the  maximum  of  two  hours > or  present  the  case  to 
b the  school  council. 
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Teachers  involved  in  pupils’  offences  are  not  permitted  to 
inflict  penalties;  the  headmaster  or  his  delegate  is  respon- 
® £or  investigating  the  full  circumstances  of  the  offence 
which  must  be  recorded  in  writing  by  the  school  council  if  it’ 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Before  taking  any 

the  hffdma8ter  should  give  a hearing  to  the  pupil.  The 
school  council,  on  the  other  hand,  must  inform  the  pupil  of 

the  specific  charge,  to  which  the  latter  can  reply  orally  and/ 
or  in  writing  within  a prescribed  time.  Moreover,  before 
expelling  a pupil  temporarily  or  altogether,  the  council  must 

give  the  pupil  s parents  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
statement* 

The  report  proposes  that  the  pupil  should  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  school  council  in  the  event  of  his  disagreement 
with  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  headmaster.  A council  deci- 
sion to  expel  a pupil  either  for  a fixed  time  or  altogether, 
must  be  made  known  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  parents,  who  have 
the  right  to  make  a written  complaint  to  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation within  15  days.  There  is  no  appeal  against  the  school 
council  s decision  to  admonish  the  p -il  or  to  keep  him  after 
school  hours.  Any  decision  by  the  Ministry  is  final. 

At  present,  the  Ministry  of  Education  provides  satisfactory 
legal  security  in  the  school's  assessment  of  a pupil's 
achievement  in  that  it  has  the  right  to  alter  the  assessment 

.. lt-u8  fOUnd  t0  be  ltlcorrect.  TO  improve  this  legal  secu- 
rity the  report  proposes  that  headmasters  should  keep  the 
written  school  tests  in  the  school  archives  for  a period  of 
two  years.  Furthermore,  the  corrected  and  marked  answers  to 
these  tests  should  be  returned  to  the  pupils. 

Other  matters  considered  in  the  report  include:  abolishment 

th*  mark.in  carefulness;  changes  to  the  punishment  book; 

ahnu^fUl£  ?nS  °n  P“Pl1  organ^zatiohs;  measures  to  deal  with 
a pupil  showing  continuous  lack  of  discipline,  one  expelled 
from  school  altogether,  or  one  who  is  pregnant.  The  report 
proposes  that  a social  worker  for  schools  be  appointe^on  a 
mporary  basis,  to  help  the  headmaster  and  teachers  and,  if 
necessary,  the  school  councils.  This  experiment  will  be  tried 
out  in  five  State-owned  and  five  private  secondary  schools! 

His  task  would  be  to  ensure  a better  understanding  between  the 

h^e°Lrf  ^eiP-Pll’uPartiCUlarly  “ relation  to  problems  at 
home  and  to  helping  the  pupil  adapt  to  the  school  milieu.  He 

would  also  assist  pupils  and  their  parents  in  utilizing  the 

social  services  provided  by  society. 


Abstract  preparedly  the  Institute  for  Educational  Research 
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Historically * the  chief  agencies  for  the  introduction 
of  the  western  formal  system  of  education  into  Nigeria 
were  European  traders * Christian  missionary  organiza- 
tions and  the  British  colonial  administration . Even 
in  the  late  19 60s * it  was  regrettably  obvious  that  the 
purposes  of  these  pioneer  agencies * despite  interac- 
tions with  the  motives  and  aspirations  of  the  indige- 
nous peoples * were  still  the  dominant  influences 
shaping  the  course  of  Nigerian  education . The  inade- 
quacies of  the  Nigerian  ( colonial ) educational  system 
stem  mainly  from  the  fact  that  +he  imported  system * 
though  it  served  up  to  a point  the  purposes  of  the 
British  colonial  regime  * was  not  adapted*  because  it 
was  not  designed*  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a free  and 
independent  nation . At  no  time  in  their  history  had. 
Nigerians  as  a people  deliberated  among  themselves  and 
decided  on  the  aims  and  goals  of  education  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  nation . 

The  Nigeria  Educational  Research  Council,  as  part  of 
its  search  for  an  appropriate  philosophy  of  education 
for  Nigeria,  organized  this  Conference  and  summoned  it 
to  'review  old  and  identify  new  national  goals  for 
education  in  Nigeria  at  all  levels  and  provide  guide- 
lines on  what  the  system  should  be  accomplishing  with 
respect  to:  (i)  the  needs  of  youths  and  adult  indi- 

viduals in  the  society;  (ii)  the  socio-economic  . w.U 
needs,  values,  aspirations  and  development  of  the 


society;  and  (iii)  the  curriculum  substance,  the  subject 
content  of  the  system  which  is  the  means  to  the  goals1. 

This  task  is  to  be  accomplished  in  three  stages.  The  present 
report  is  an  account  of  the  first  stage  of  the  exercise, 
namely  reviewing  the  old  and  identifying  new  national  goals 
for  education  in  Nigeria. 

In  the  opening  address  Dr.  S;J.  Cookey  (Chief  Federal  Adviser 
on  Education)  urged  the  adoption  of  a standpoint  according  to 
which  education  means  fthe  training  of  the  entire  person  to 
enable  him  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  calcu- 
late or  to  be  proficient  in  a given  job,  but  also  to  enable 
him  to  fit  himself  for  living  in  a society*.  Similarly  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  a definition  of  the  curriculum  as  con- 
sisting of  all  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  school.  With  the  aid  of  examples  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Dr. 

Cookey  demonstrated  the  need  to  link  an  educational  system  to 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  need,  therefore,  to  review  the 
goals  and  content  of  education  in  Nigeria.  The  Conference 
subsequently  addressed  itself  to  this  task. 

First,  a national  philosophy  of  education  was  discussed  and 
enunciated.  Firmly  convinced  that  the  content  of  education 
should  reflect  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  dynamic 
Nigerian  society,  the  following  broad  objectives  were  out- 
lined: (a)  the  inculcation  of  the  right  type  of  values  and 

attitudes;  (b)  the  training  of  the  mind  in  building  valu- 
able concepts  and  generalizations  about  the  world;  (c)  the 
acquisition  of  appropriate  skills,  abilities  and  competencies 
of  both  a mental  and  a physical  nature;  (d)  the  acquisition 
°f  a relevant  and  balanced  knowledge  of  facts  about  local  and 
world  phenomena.  Nigerian  education  should  be  geared  towards 
self-realization,  better  human  relationships,  self  and 
national  economic  efficiency,  effective  citizenship,  national 
consciousness  and  unity,  social  and  political  progress, 
scientific  and  technological  progress,  and  national  recon- 
struction. Implied  in  the  foregoing  is  the  need  to  ensure 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  children. 

Finally,  thsre  should  be  the  recognition  and  the  placing  of  a 
positive  emphasis  on  such  educational  values  as  respect  for 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  faith  in  man’s  abil- 
ity to  make  rational  decisions,  moral  and  spiritual  values  in 
h.unan  relations,  and  the  promotion  of  the  emotional,  physical 
^id  psychological  health  of  all  children.  This  philosophy  pe v- 
baded  the  discussions  on  each  aspect  of  the  education  system . 
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A paper  on  the  purpose  of  primary  education  identified  the 
social  foundations  of  any  meaningful  education  and  urged  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  moral  education.  Another 
paper  explored  the  historical  origins  of  Nigerian  education 
and  lamented  the  neglect  of  primary  education.  A re- 
definition of  the  aims  and  goals  of  primary  education  was 
urged.  The  two  basic  functions  of  primary  education  were 
stated  to  be:  (i)  to  prepare  children  for  life,  and  (ii) 

to  give  those  with  the  necessary  background  the  opportunity 
to  proceed  to  the  secondary  school.  Such  general  aims  as  the 
inculcation  of  permanent  literacy,  character  and  moral  train- 
ing, enhancement  of  the  child’s  creativity,  development  of 
skills,  were  spelt  out.  A six-year  primary  education  course 
for  children  aged  from  6 to  12  should  be  made  available  with 
immediate  effect  and  placed  under  State  control. 

The  following  goals  were  set  for  the  new  Nigerian  secondary 
school:  (i)  diversification  of  the  curriculum  to  cater  for 

the  differences  in  talents;  (ii)  inculcation  of  a spirit  of 
self-reliance,  industry,  versatility,  self-discipline  in  the 
young;  (iii)  raising  a generation  of  people  who  can  think 
reflectively  for  themselves,  respect  the  views  and  feelings 
of  others,  and  respect  the  dignity  of  labour.  Preference  was 
expressed  for  the  6—6—4  pattern  of  education.  It  was  decided 
that  all  secondary  schools  should  be  State  schools. 


In  the  context  of  a developing  country  such  as  Nigeria  the 
functions  of  the  university  should  include:  (i),  teaching; 

(ii)  research;  (iii)  dissemination,  that  is,  contributing 
to  national  and  international  dialogue  and  criticism;  and 
(iv)  community  service  and  professional  training  of  high- 
level  and  intermediate  manpower.  Specifically,  the  univer- 
sity was  called  upon  to,  among  other  things,  develop  and 
transmit  the  national  cultural  heritage  and  blend  thi«  with 
the  larger  world  heritage,  develop  national  consciousness, 
provide  intellectual  life  sustained  by  an  intellectual  commu- 
nity, become  a catalyst  for  change,  and  encourage  and  develop 
critical  and  analytical  attitudes.  To  achieve  these  it 
should  get  more  involved  in  community  problems  through,  for 
instance,  internship  programmes  and  the  organization  of  lit- 
eracy, adult,  and  in-service  training  courses. 

The  teacher  was  seen  to  be  the  key  man  in  the  entire  educa- 
tional programme  — hence  the  importance  attached  to  the  qual- 
ity of  person  he  is  and  to  the  quality  of  his  training.  The 
minimum  educational  background  of  the  teacher  should  be  thft 
school  certificate  or  its  equivalent.  Subsequent  teacher 
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education  should  aim  at  producing  a highly  motivated,  con- 
scientious and  successful  classroom  teacher  and  provide  him 
with  the  intellectual  and  professional  background  adequate 
for  his  assignment  at  the  appropriate  educational  level. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  improve  the  status  of 
teachers  and  this  includes  the  professionalization  of  teach- 
ing. There  should  be  more  consultations  with  teacher  organi- 
zations in  the  determination  of  educational  policy. 

Three  papers  were  concerned  with  women’s  education.  There 
was  a need  for  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
both  sexes  at  all  levels.  There  was  a plea  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  all  Nigerian  women.  In  order  to  boost  women’s 
education  it  was  decided  that  free  secondary,  teacher  train- 
ing and  university  education  should  be  provided  for  talented 
girls . 

Throughout  there  was  a confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
basic  failure  of  the  educational  system  was  in  the  field  of 
preparing  the  learner  for  living  a good  life  in  a dynamic 
society.  All  too  often  the  school  syllabus  emphasized  the 
needs  of  the  head  but  failed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
heart  and  hand.  To  remedy  the  situation,  mutual  co-operation 
among  the  school,  the  home  and  the  community  was  recommended. 
The  schools  must  be  functional.  Multi-lateral  or  comprehen- 
sive schools  should  be  established  and  the  dignity  of  labour 
emphasized.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  leadership  and 
youth  centres  for  character  and  citizenship  training. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  role  of  science,  and  technology  in 
development,  the  following  needs  were  stressed:  the  provi- 

sion of  better  living  conditions,  transportation  and  communi- 
cation; improved  exploitation  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources;  the  eradication  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  educational  implications  of  the  foregoing  include  the 
teaching  of  science  at  all  levels,  the  training  of  more 
scientists  and  science  teachers,  and  the  development  of  a 
more  flexible  science  curriculum.  The  salary  structure 
should  be  revised  so  as  to  favour  the  skilled  technician 
rather  than  his  counterparts  in  white  collar  jobs.  There 
should  be  a development  of  a national  science  policy  under  a 
central  body. 

It  was  recommended  that  control  of  education  should  be  shared 

among  local  authorities.  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

.* — 

Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  O.A.  Nduka,  Department  and  Institute 
of  Education,  University  of  Ibadan 
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eighth  National  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  National 
Technical  Council  for  Education  was  convened  to  briiig 
together  in  one  treatise  all  that  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  doing  for  educational  re  form y the  pro- 
posals of  the  National  Educational  Planning  Commission , 
the  recommendations  made  at  national  conferences  and 
worthwhile  personal  opinions * The  purposes  stated  at 
the  convocation  of  the  Assembly  were:  (a)  to  consider 

the  activities  performed  in  the  study  and  vromotion  of 
educational  reform  and  (b)  to  indicate  exactly  what 
still  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  implant  firmly  all 
aspects  of  the  reform • Pour  work,  sections  were 
organized  to  fulfil  these  purposes : doctrine  and 

legislation ; the  educational  system  and  national 
development;  educational  planning;  inter-relations 
between  school y home  and  community * 

The  report  of  the  first  section,  on  doctrine  and  legis— 
lation,  recommends:  decentralization  of  administrative 

operations  in  the  system,  putting  those  organizations 
residing  in  the  capital  in  charge  of  matters  inherent 
in  the  different  types  of  education  offered  by  the 
Ministry;  the  creation,  at  a consultation  and  service 
level,  of  a permanent  educational  planning  organization; 
a redefinition  of  the  nature  of  administrative  posts, 
without  affecting  workers*  rights  and  at  the  same  tuaeQd 
guaranteeing  maximum  work  efficiency;  a definition %of  ***" 
the  nature  of  executive  functions  and  inspection  in  the 
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educational  field;  that  the  Federal  Executive  Power  be 
requested  to  begin  action  on  a Public  Education  Organic  Law. 

The  second  section  of  the  report,  on  the  educational  system 
and  national  development,  in  its  introduction  states  that: 
the  educational  system  should  duly  respond  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  national  structures  and  take  into  account  the  social 
needs  derived  from  scientific  evolution  and  technology  in 
order  that  future  generations  be  instilled  with  a lasting 
creative  attitude;  planning  should  be  integral,  structuring 
the  varied  phases  of  the  educational  system,  and  education 
must  be  contemporary  with  the  present  times.  After  consider- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  different  educational  levels 
basic  recommendations  were  made  concerning  each  level. 

Preschool  level:  Preference  be  given  to  low  income  groups  in 

State-supported  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools;  extend  the 
use  of  the  individual  report  to  all  nursery  schools  and  create 
differential  groups  with  specialized  teachers. 

Primary  level:  Intensify  personnel  guidance  and  training  in 

order  to  work  them  into  the  current  scholastic  programme; 
adequate  preparation  of  teaching  personnel  to  deal  with  learn- 
ing problems;  guide  rural  teachers  in  order  that  they  may 
contribute  to  community  development;  enrich  teacher  training 
through  the  use  of  modern  teaching  methods,  with  emphasis  on 
audio-visual  and  other  techniques  that  permit  the  application 
of  the  f learn  by  doing*  programme  of  activities;  ensure  the 
application  of  adequate  evaluation  procedures;  implant  the 
use  of  cumulative  individual  reports,  beginning  with  kinder- 
garten and  extending  it  to  the  basic  cycle  of  the  middle  level 
encourage  the  democratic  participation  of  the  child  in  all 
aspects  of  scholastic  life;  increase  the  cultural  services 
and  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  rural  areas  as  required. 

Middle  level:  Establish  permanent  professional  improvement 

services  for  teachers;  design  schedules  that  meet  the 
interests  of  the  students  and  allow  for  maximum  use  of  work- 
shops, laboratories  and  libraries;  employ  full-time  and  part- 
time  teachers  in  the  school  system;  revise  the  Employment  and 
Wage  Scale  Law  and  Rules;  revise,  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year,  study  plans  and  programmes,  based  on  the  results 
obtained.  Teachers  should  encourage  active  participation  by 
the  student  in  the  educational  scheme,  thus  fostering  the 
development  of  conceptual  thought. 
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Higher*  level:  Consider  a varied  education  as  a method  for 

meeting  the  requirements  for  development  and  preparation  to 
continue  studies  at  a higher  level;  strengthen  the  relation 
between  school  and  environment,  providing  the  student  with 
tools  that  will  enable  him  to  lead  an  active  life  in  society 
even  if  he  should  terminate  his  studies;  f establish  relations 
with  industrial  and  service  enterprises  to  enable  teachers  and 
students  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  technological  reality. 


/ 


Teacher*  training  for  nursery  schools,  primary  schools  and  for 
physical  educations  compile  methodological  guides  that  conr 
plement  the  current  programme  in  order  to  keep  professors 
informed  of  teaching  techniques  and  procedures  directed 
towards  learning  as  a process  of  self-realization;  techni- 
cally determine  career  requirements  and  apply  procedures  that 
guarantee  a fair  selection;  promote  legal  reforms  providing 
for  just  remuneration  and  a higher  social  status.  While  it  is 
possible  to  establish  the  bachelor* s degree  as  a prerequisite 
to  the  profession ? in  order  to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  the  curriculum,  it  is  also  indispensable  that  the  course  of 
studies  be  extended  to  four  years,  an  increase  of  one  year 
over  the  present  programme.  Specialists  should  be  prepared 
for  teacher  training  in  physical  education. 

In  order  to  provide  technical  and  scientific  updating  services 
for  teaching  personnel,  the  present  Federal  Teacher  Training 
Institute  should  become  the  National  Teachers'  Institute  for 
Professional  Improvement  and  Technical  Assistance  and  should 
formulate  the  plans  and  programmes  that  will  guide  these 
activities  • The  programmes  would  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  teaching  personnel  at  all  levels,  ensuring 
that  they  did  not  impede  the  work  of  the  professors. 

Higher*  education  and  scientific  research:  Secure,  from  the 

criteria  established  in  the  national  development  plans  and  by 
the  National  Commission  for  Integral  Education  Planning,  a 
better  distribution  of  higher  educational  institutions  in  the 
country;  establish  a well-founded  system  of  student  aid,  in 
order  that  students  will  not  abandon  their  studies  owing  to 
lack  of  funds;  introduce  a general  law  for  higher  education 
that  shall  contain  in  one  legal  framework  the  means  to  carry 
out  reform,  and  in  this  connexion  create  a commission  which 
includes  representatives  of  institutions  of  higher  education; 
provide  for  all  levels  an  atmosphere  that  stimulates  scien- 
tific and  technical  research;  substantially  increase  the  sub- 
sidies  for  scholarships  in  the  country  and  abroad  and  promote 
the  co-ordination  of  activities  carried  out  by  different 
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institutions  for  this  purpose;  evaluate  the  need  for  invest- 
ment, establishing  an  order  of  priority  for  short—,  medium— 
and  long-term  investments;  motivate,  organize  and  co-ordinate 
educational  research  at  its  different  levels;  create  a 
National  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  and  Documenta- 
tion Centre. 


Out~of-sahooZ  education:  Give  out -of- school  education  its  due 

importance,  strengthening  those  organizations  responsible  for 
its  leadership  by  providing  adequate  human  and  economic 
resources;  intensify  artistic  instruction  and  motivate  popu- 
lar handicrafts;  stndy  ways  for  farmers  and  workers  to  use 
their  free  time  to  the  best  advantage;  promote  sports, 
recreational  artistic  organizations  for  young  people. 


The  third  section,  on  educational  planning,  recommends  that 
the  report  by  the  National  Commission  for  Integral  Educational 
Planning  covering  a period  up  to  1980  be  adopted.  The  work 
for  educational  planning  should  continue  indefinitely.  The 
possibility  of  providing  greater  opportunities  for  primary 
education  in  rural  areas  should  be  studied.  A thorough  study 
should  be  made  on  the  restructuring  of  middle-level  studies, 
in  its  two  cycles.  Institutions  of  higher  education  should 
carry  out  continuous  studies  on  the  labour  market.  Educa- 
tional research  should  be  widened  and  closely  linked  with  the 
normal  schools  and  the  communications  media. 


1 


The  fourth  section,  on  the  relation  between  school,  home  and 
community,  recommends  that  there  should  be  increased  opportu- 
nity for  school  counselling  and  guidance  and  preparation 
through  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  and  Training  Service, 
which  in  turn  should  be  given  an  executive  character  and  pro- 
vided with  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  its  work.  Timely 
information  should  be  provided  on  important  occupations  in 
relation  to  development.  The  Ministry  should  take  advantage 
of  the  time  that  the  National  Radio  and  Television  Law  (1969) 
allots  for  educational  and  cultural  purposes.  Teachers  should 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  educational  television,  radio  and 
films.  Parents*  associations  should  be  more  effective. 
Libraries  reorganized  to  make  them  promotional  agencies  of 
educational  and  cultural  development,  and  the  Ministry  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  executive  supervision  of  publications 
for  the  young. 


■ ~ 

a Abstract  prepared  by  Dr.  Blanca  Jimenez  Lozano,  Instituto 
nacional  de  pedagogia,  Mexico 
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Academia  Mexicana  de  la  educacion 

fLa  reforma  educativa  y las  reformas  a la 
adminis tr acion 1 

In:  El  Maestro * Mexico,  No. 2,  p, 21-38.  Agosto  1969 

Educational  reform  and  reforms  in  educational 
administration 


Mexico 

educational  reform 
educational  administration 
educational  planning 


to 


The  Mexican  Aoademy  of  Education * which  is  a private 
association  of  teachers*  presented  the  above  report * 
the  Eighth  National  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  National 
Technical  Council  for  Education * held  in  Mexico  from  29 
July  to  2 August  1969 . 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  educational  reform  does 
not  aim  at  changing  or  modifying  the  juridico-political 
structure  governing  the  educational  system,  and  based 
on  Article  3 of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  reform  of  its 
public  administration  must  be  regarded  as  a sine  qua 
non  of  educational  reform,  i.e.  it  becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  such  changes  in  its  administrative  operation 
as  shall  ensure  the  exact  implementation  of  recommenda- 
tions and  permit  of  evaluation.  In  consequence,  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  propose  the  adoption  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  of  the  following  measures:  (i) 

decentralization  of  the  administration  and  the  creation, 
in  each  region  of  the  Republic,  of  a corresponding 
directing  body,  the  nature  and  procedures  of  which 
should  be  immediately  studied;  (ii)  transfer  to  th6 
Directorates-General , all  located  in  the  capital,  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  technical  questions  specific 
to  the  various  types  of  education  provided  by  the 
Ministry;  (iii)  establishment  of  a staff-level  perm a- 
nent  agency  for  educational  planning,  responsible, 
the  first  instance,  for  organizing  the  adjustment  of 
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education  plans,  systems  and  methods  to  the  changes  in  contem- 
porary social  life;  (iv)  action  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Organic  Law  on  Public  Education  (this  is  the  law  regulating 
the  implementation  of  Article  3 of  the  Constitution  /¥ducation7 
and  was  promulgated  28  years  ago) . The  report  deals  with  each 
of  these  proposals. 


The  decentralized  administrative  system  in  each  federal  entity 
should  have  the  following  functions:  appointment,  transfer, 

supervision  and  payment  of  staff;  nominate  a technical  advi- 
sory organ  which  would  automatically  include  a representative 
of  the  State  Government  or  federative  area  concerned;  sub- 
mit proposals  for  technical  and  administrative  adjustments  to 
the  system  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction;  submit  pro- 
posals for  an  expansion  of  the  system  in  respect  of  staff, 
school  buildings,  equipment  and  acquisition  of  new  materials, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  services. 


Should  it  adopt  these  measures  the  Ministry  should  encourage 
the  formation , at  the  appropriate  level,  of  groups  of  teachers 
and  employees  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  each 
State  and  ensure  that  educational  planning  meets  the  needs  of 
local  development  programmes.  Administrative  procedures 
should  be  flexible  and  aim  at  encouraging  the  local  officials, 
teachers  and  pupils  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
development. 

The  basic  content  of  pre-primary,  primary,  secondary  and  pre- 
university education  is  the  same  throughout  and  the  Ministry 
is  responsible  for  curricula,  syllabuses  and  teaching  methods 
in  both  public  and  private  schools.  However,  the  unitary 
character  of  education  cannot  be  maintained  to  the  point  of , 
disregarding  the  stage  of  development  or  the  geographical 
social  and  economic  peculiarities  of  each  area  and,  indeed, 
of  each  region.  The  report  accordingly  maintains  that  the 
Ministry  should  invest  the  specialized  Directorates-General 
with  the  following  functions:  to:  continuously  review  and 

update  curricula  in  order  to  gradually  make  instruction  more 
intensive  and  compact;  to  outline  ways  and  means  for  testing 
aptitudes  and  familiarizing  pupils  with  productive  work;  to 
deal  with  all  technical  matters  in  their  special  fields  such 
as  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
teaching.  . 


The  decentralizing  of  the  Ministry’s  operations  necessarily 
involves  changes  in  "the;  hypotheses  of  educat  ional  planning. 
Instead  of  planning  in  general  terms  with  no  attempt  at 
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considering  the  background  and  needs  of  each  State,  it  is  pro— 
posed  that  State-level  projects  and  specific  projects  for  each 
level  of  education  be  elaborated  in  relation  to  the  national 
plan  for  economic  and  social  development.  This  necessarily 
implies  the  overall  planning  of  education  and  each  project 
will  need  to  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  objectives  and 
evaluated,  in  terms  of  cost  against  yield.  This  overall  plan- 
ning, conceived  of  as  the  aggregation  of  State  and  specific 
educational  sector  projects,  would  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
a more  rational  and  practical  educational  policy,  taking  into 
consideration  the  requirements  of  regional  development  as  ele- 
ments in  a congruent  whole,  the  political  priorities,  the 
cost-effective  relation  and  the  extent  of  the  resources  avail- 
able — Federal,  State,  municipal  and  private.  It  would  compel 
a decision  between  technical  alternatives  and  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  and  would  prevent  planning  from  being 
brought  into  discredit  by  unrealistic  pronouncements,  hypo- 
thetical necessities  and  impracticable  financial  requirements. 

The  permanent  planning  organism  is  conceived  of  as  a data 
gathering,  research,  supervisory  and  counselling  unit  serving 
the  executive  authority;  it  would  carry  out  tasks  of  analysis, 
critical  review  and  synthesis  not  expressly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Directorates-General . Its  functions  in  respect  of 
information  and  research  will  be  at  three  levels s (a)  compi- 
lation of  data  on  the  actual  educational  situation;  (b) 
determination  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  or  needs  to  be  met; 
and  (c)  elaboration  of  studies  and  formulation  of  recommenda- 
tions. The  first  level  will  utilize  internal  Ministry  sources 
and  such  services  as  statistics,  pedagogical  research,  and 
budget  analysis;  information  and  research  on  the  economic  and 
social  situation  will  mainly  rely  on  outside  sources  and 
should  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  documentation  centre.  At 
the  second  level  it  will  formulate  the  problems  and  determine 
needs,  the  priorities  on  the  basis  of  the  information  and 
research  assembled  at  the  first  level*  At  the  third  level,  it 
will  be  required  to  provide  the  executive  authority  with 
alternative  solutions  for  each  problem  or  need. 

The  first  three  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  'in  the 
form  of  recorrmeridations  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  ^ and  the 
fourth  as  a recomnendcction  to  the  National  Technical  Council 
for  Education . 100 
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legal  and  administrative  regulations  in  force  in 
Mexico  require  school  ’personnel  to  supply  information 
and  data  to  the  official  bodies  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  educational  statistics . The  author 
therefore  sets  out  to  provide  school  teachers  and 
administrators  with  definitions  of  the  principal  physi- 
cal and  human  characteristics  of  primary  and  interme- 
diate education  as  at  present  constituted  in  Mexico  and 
their  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  structvcre  of 
ed'ication  at  both  levels . For  this  purpose  he  has 
taken  into  account  the  concepts  and  definitions  used  in 
the  Unesco  Manual  of  Educational  Statistics  and  in  the 
programme  for  the  tabulation  of  the  Estadisticas 
Basicas  para  el  Planeamiento  Educative  (Basic  Statis- 
tics for  Educational  Planning)  of  the  Inter— American 
Institute  of  Statistics . 


Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory  and  is  pro- 
vided by  the  State  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
6 and  14.  The  primary  school  is  defined  as  fan 
organized  group  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  same  or  to 
different  grades,  who  receive  primary  education 
imparted  by  one  or  more  teachers,  normally  under  the 
authority  of  a principal;  its  objective  is  the  inte- 
gral education  of  the  Mexican  child,  i.e.  his  or  her 
physical  and  intellectual  development,  ethical,  civic^ 
and  social  training,  and  preparation  for  productive 
work1.  As  such  it  is  an  instructional  unit. 


constituting  a reporting  unit  for  statistical  purposes  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  school  establishment  (adminis- 
trative unit)  or  with  the  school  building  (physical  unit) . 

According  to  their  organization  and  number  of  teachers,  pri- 
mary schools  can  be  complete  if  they  embrace  the  recognized 
six  grades  of  primary  education;  or  incomplete  if  they 
embrace  fewer  grades  and  unitary  if  they  are  in  the  charge  of 
a single  teacher.  Rural  areas  possess  central  schools 
ieseuetas  de  aonaervtraa'iori)  which  serve  as  centres  for  their 
respective  regions  and  are  attended  by  children  from  towns  and 
villages  which  have  either  no  school  at  all  or  only  an  incom- 
plete one.  According  to  the  environment  in  which  they  func- 
tion, primary  schools  can  either  be  urban  or  rural-  Urban 
schools  are  those  functioning  in  a locality  with  more  than 
2,500  inhabitants;  those  functioning  in  smaller  localities 
are  classified  as  rural.  Reference  is  also  made  to  methods  of 
classifying  schools  according  to  their  calendar  or  time-table. 
Wirh  regard  to  the  personnel  of  primary  schools,  a distinction 
is  nade,  for  statistical  purposes,  between  directing,  adminis- 
trative and  instructional  personnel:  in  the  case  of  teaching 

personnel  between  primary  school  teachers  and  specialized 
staff  (music,  language  and  physical  training  instructors,  psy- 
chologists, guidance  personnel  and  other  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians). Pupils  are  defined  as  f the  children  enrolled  in  a 
primary  school  in  order  that  they  may  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  any  of  the  six  grades  of  which  the  school  is 
composed'.  Definitions  are  also  given  for  the  following: 
group  or  class,  age  of  pupil,  new  pupils,  repeaters,  drop-outs 
re-entrants,  total  enrolment,  net  or  effective  enrolment, 
average  attendance,  pupils  who  have  passed  their  examinations, 
school  leavers,  certificate  of  studies  and  scholarship  holders 

'School  building'  means  a physical  unit  comprising  one  or  mojre 
schools.  Other  concepts  defined  for  statistical  purposes  are: 
type  of  construction  (purpose-built  or  'residential',  the  lat- 
ter category  being  subdivided  according  to  whether  it  has  been 
specially  converted  for  educational  use  or  not);  classrooms; 
and  accommodation  for  other  services,  which  may  be  complemen- 
tary or  auxiliary  to  the  actual  teaching. 

In  terms  of  financing,  primary  schools  can  be:  federal, 

federalized.  State,  municipal,  special  or  private.  The 
sources  and  expenditure  of  funds  for  primary  education  are 
■dlsb  dealt  with. 
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The  section  on  intermediary  education  is  covered  in  two  chap™ 
ters.  The  first  gives  a brief  analysis  of  the  type  of  educa- 
tion comprised  in  the  'basic'  and  'advanced'  cycles  of  secon- 
dary education,  the  purpose  being  to  indicate  how  the  various 
schools  fit  into  the  present  pattern  of  education.  The  second 
chapter  defines  and  explains  the  principal  statistical  con- 
cepts involved.  Under  the  Mexican  system,  intermediate- level 
education  'embraces  all  systematic  instruction  imparted 
between  the  end  of  the  pupil's  primary  education  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  higher  education;  it  comprises  both  general 
and  specialized  studies'* 

The  first,  or  basic  cycle  of  intermediate  education  consists 
essentially  of  secondary  education,  but  also  includes  certain 
types  of  specialized  post-primary  education  of  a terminal 
character  which,  notwithstanding  their  specific  nature,  con- 
tain matter  identical  with  or  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
basic  cycle,  which  occupies  the  three  years  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  primary  level.  The  basic  cycle  is  taught  in 
secondary  schools  and  in  various  other  educational  establish- 
ments in  which  it  goes  by  different  names , although  the  varia- 
tions in  planning  and  curriculum  content  are  so  slight  as  to 
be  insignificant,  e.g.  in  teacher-training  colleges  for  pri- 
mary school  teachers;  technical  schools;  and  pre-university 
courses  forming  part  of  the  baccalaureate. 

Elementary  technical  training  lasts  three  or  four  years  and 
consists  of  courses  or  short  periods  of  study  which  are  terffli- 
nal  or  final  in  character;  it  covers  a wide  range  of  spe- 
cialized skills  in  which  there  is  a demand  for  qualified  man- 
power, and  is  imparted  in  technical,  industrial  and  commercial 
schools,  institutes  of  technology  and  the  Inst^tuto  Politec- 
nico  Nacional  (National  Polytechnical  Inscitu^< 


Under  the  general  heading  of  oapac'&’bccQ'Con  (qualification- 
oriented  training)  are  included:  (a)  industrial  training 

centres  and  agricultural  training  centres,  which  do  not  form 
part  of  the  school  system  but  are  intended  to  enable  young 
persons  who  cannot  continue  their  studies  beyong  the  sixth 
year  of  primary  school  to  take  a practical,  short  and  inexpen- 
s^ve  terminal  course  leading  to  a specialized  qualification; 

Cb)  aesthetic  education,  provided  in  centres  and  schools 
whose  purpose  is  to  teach  the  arts  and  encourage  artistic 
activity;  and  (c)  military  education,  taught  at  various  cen- 
tres and  schools;  the  courses  last  from  three  months  to  t**)*-*^ 
years  and  cover  a wide  variety  of  military  subjects.  *€>*3 
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The  second  or  advanced  cycle  comprises  four  groups:  prepara- 

tory (i.e.  upper  general  secondary)  education;  military  and 
naval  education;  teacher  training;  and  intermediate  voca- 
tional education.  Preparatory  education  has  two  forms:  pre- 

university or  baohi l Zevato  (baccalaureate)  and  technical  or 
vocational.  Military  and  naval  education  are  controlled  by 
the  Ministries  for  National  Defence  and  Naval  Affairs. 

Teacher  training  comprises  the  following  types  of  specialized 
teacher-training  college:  (a)  for  primary  school  teachers; 

(b)  for  pre-primary  school  teachers  (female) ; (c)  for 

physical  training  instructors;  and  (d)  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  instructors.  In termed i ate— level  vocational 
schools  provide  terminal  courses,  of  variable  duration,  in 
nursing,  social  work,  agriculture,  naval  and  military  subjects, 
etc.  Successful  students  receive  a diploma  qualifying  them  as 
specialized  technicians. 


The  study  concludes  with  an  account  of  various  concepts  and 
definitions  relating  to  the  intermediate-level  school,  its 
personnel,  its  pupils,  school  premises,  and  financing. 
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Three  aspects  of  reform  in  mathematics  teaching  called 
for  consideration:  syllabus  content,  teaching  methods 

and  the  question  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  modern 
mathematics  at  the  earliast  possible  stage  in  hi 3 edu- 
cation. The  idea  of  various  authors  are  taken  into 
account  in  the  treatment  of  each  of  these  aspects. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  traditional  syllabus  for 
mathematics  is  now  obsolete  and  needs  to  be  replaced  by 
the  new  material.  Mathematics  teaching  requires  the 
use  of  active  methods  — especially  the  heuristic  method 
through  which  the  pupil  is  trained  to  find  out  things 
for  himself  and  is  helped  to  build  up  a logical  thought 
process.  Such  a reform  forms  part  of  the  general 
methodological  reform  of  teaching  as  a whole.  The 
principle  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  modern  mathema- 
tics at  an  early  stage  has  stood  the  test  of  experience. 
Reference  is  made  in  this  connexion  to  the  opinions  and 
works  of  Jerome  Bruner  and  Jean  Piaget. 

Some  of  the  basic  criteria  and  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Mexican  National  Institute  of  Education  for  its 
current  research  project  are  set  out.  The  project  is 
regarded  as  experimental  and  progressive  in  character, 
and  it  is  felt  that  its  results  should  be  applied 
gradually,  starting  with  the  first  year  of  primary 
school.  New  materials  have  been  prepared,  both  for  XU©- 
teachers  — the  aim  being  to  familiarize  them  with 
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modern  mathematics  and  teaching  methods  — and  for  pupils  • 
Periodical  meetings  have  been  held  with  teachers  taking  part 
in  the  experiment  to  ensure  that  they  receive  the  necessary 
supervision  and  guidance.  There  have  also  been  several  meet- 
ings with  distinguished  Mexican  mathematicians  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  views.  Suggestions  for  the  introduction 
of  new  mathematical  concepts  from  grades  2 to  6 of  primary 
school  and  a draft  syllabus  for  the  first  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Technical  Council  on  Education  (Consejo 
Nacional  Tecnico  de  la  Educacion) • A one— month  vacation 
course  attended  by  300  teachers  indicated  how  the  material 
already  prepared  might  be  expanded  and  improved,  and  made  it 
easier  to  gauge  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  type  of 
training.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  methods  to  be  employed,  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  primary  school  teachers  in  Mexico,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  suggested  that  educational  television  should  be  used. 

The  second  part  of  the  document  gives  a stage-by-stage  account 
of  the  research  project.  The  fitst  stage  (1965-1966)  com- 
prised the  following  activities:  bibliographical  research; 

preparing  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  experimental  groups; 
selection  of  the  groups  (pupils  drawn  from  grades  1,3,  5 and 
6 of  primary  school);  preparation  of  programmes  for  each 
group;  advising  teachers  on  mathematical  technicalities  dur- 
ing the  experiment;  devising  objective  tests  for  evaluation 
purposes;  and  a comparative  study  carried  out  by  a research 
worker  from  overseas.  The  principal  conclusion  emerging  from 
this  first  stage  was  that  modern  mathematical  concepts  could 
not  be  introduced  in  grades  3,  5 and  6 of  primary  school 
because,  lacking  the  necessary  foundation,  the  pupils  had  to 
be  taught  traditional  mathematics  at  the  same  time  and  found 
the  combination  confusing.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 
experiment  would  have  to  be  conducted  gradually,  starting  with 
grade  1. 

During  the  second  stage  (1967-1968) , training  was  given  to  the 
team  of  teachers  collaborating  in  the  project;  the  pupils 
underwent  a test  to  determine  their  level  of  intellectual 
development;  a start  was  made  on  the  preparation  of  teaching 
material  relating  to  modern  mathematics;  class  plans  were 
drawn  up  for  use  by  teachers;  and  regular  progress  assess- 
ments were  carried  out.  The  structure  of  the  class  plans  and 
the  reasons  for  adopting  them  are  described. 

* tv. 

* : third  stage  (1968-1969)  , the  experiment  was  extended  to  25 

grade  1 groups  and  also  introduced  into  the  grade  2.  The 
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progress  made  by  first-year  pupils  was  tested  in  an  examina- 
tion, also  prepared  by  the  Institute.  Work  continued  on  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials  and  teachers  collaborating 
in  the  project  attended  a 21-hour  training  and  briefing  ses- 
sion on  the  development  of  the  experiment-  There  was  also  a 
one— month  vacation  course  for  in-service  teachers  interested 
in  the  project  to  which  the  response  was  most  encouraging. 

The  results  of  this  stage  were  as  follows:  teachers  displayed 

considerable  interest  in  the  two  courses  referred  to;  there 
was  a pass  rate  of  95  per  cent;  the  pupils1  ’work  book1 
proved  to  be  an  effective  learning  aid;  and  their  interest 
and  reasoning  powers  underwent  further  development.  The  col- 
laboration, both  technical  and  administrative,  of  teachers  and 
education  authorities  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment- 

The  first  year  draft  programme  sets  specific  targets  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  formation  of 
habits,  skills,  capacities  and  attitudes,  and  prescribes 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  tasks  which  are  graduated  accord- 
ing to  their  difficulty. 
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The  guide  is  baaed  on  the  evaluated  and  analysed 
results  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  Instituto 
nacional  de  pedagogia  in  its  pilot  school  and  other 
schools  in  the  Federal  district . 

The  foreword  points  out  that  there  are  two  aspects  of 
language  teaching  in  primary  schools,  which  are  quite 
distinct  in  methodology,  content  and  objectives:  in 

the  first— year  classes,  the  primary  objective  is  to 
teach  the  child  to  read  and  write,  whereas  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  year  the  didactics  followed  are 
designed  to  increase  the  child’s  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, both  spoken  and  written.  The  importance  is  also 
noted  of  the  second-year  class  as  a transitional  period 
between  the  study  of  reading  and  writing  and  study  of 
the  language  from  the  points  of  view  of  grammar , 
orthography  and  composition. 

The  characteristics  and  specific  necessities  of  the 
second-year  grade  pose  a problem  of  methodology,  which 
is  situated  in  a frame  of  reference  based  on  the  latest 
educational  experiments,  and  starting  from  the  child’s 
spoken  expression.  For  this  frame  of  reference,  a 
range  of  experiments  and  bibliographical  searches  were 
carried  out  in  order  to  put  together  the  work  under 
review  and  to  open  new  channels  for  pedagogical  and 
conceptual  renewal,  without  rejecting  the  tradi tional^Q^ 
techniques.  Any  radical  renovation  would  have  involved 
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revision  of  the  whole  syllabus  of  the  subject  and  research 
would  have  to  be  initiated  on  the  linguistic  structures  and 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Mexican  child. 

The  foreword  also  propounds  the  basic  principles  which  directed 
the  guide* s preparation;  it  recommends  an  emphasis  on  the 
more  formative,  rather  than  mechanical,  aspects  of  Spanish 
studies,  i.e.,  elocution,  composition  and  reading  for  compre- 
hension, which  offer  the  child  greater  opportunities  for  spon- 
taneity and  all-round  development.  Xt  also  emphasizes  the 
tie— in  both  between  the  various  areas  of  the  curriculum  and 
Spanish  studies,  and  between  the  different  facets  of  the  lat- 
ter , giving  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  making  his  teaching 
active  and  functional.  All  the  child* s utterances,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  content,  ought  to  be  used  as  occasions  for  per- 
tinent linguistic  clarification,  information  or  pointers,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  a lively  and  dynamic  process. 

Among  the  basic  objectives  of  Spanish  studies,  the  two  singled 
out  are:  (a)  the  pupil  should  learn  to  express  himself  cor- 

rectly in  speech  and  in  writing;  (b)  the  pupil  should  learn 
to  understand  what  he  hears  and  reads.  Another  major  recam— 
mend  at i on  summarizes  the  action  by  the  teacher  in  grammar  les- 
sons and  suggests  always  starting  from  a greater  unit  of 
speech,  for  the  study  of  a lesser  unit:  to  explain  the  sen- 

tence, start  from  a complete  passage;  to  study  the  clause, 
take  a full  sentence;  for  parts  of  speech,  start  from  a 
clause.  These  suggestions  are  founded,  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  fact  that  the  child *s  perception  is  global  and,  on  the 
other,  on  that  the  function  of  the  words,  from  the  grammatical 
angle,  can  be  grasped  only  in  their  relationship  to  other 
words  in  Che  clause. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  need  to  encourage  and  turn  to  account 
the  children* s conversation,  spontaneous  or  guided,  for  all 
the  activities  embraced  by  the  language  studies,  with  the 
teacher  inculcating  correct  use  of  the  language  progressively 
in  pace  with  the  child* s linguistic  development.  No  less 
importance  is  attached  to  reading  in  all  its  forms.  Each  of 
these  forms  is  discussed  and  special  attention  drawn  to 
•expressive  reading*  as  a valuable  method  of  developing 
pupils*  capacity  for  analysis  and  abstraction. 

The  guide  takes  the  official  Spanish  studies  syllabus,  the 
free  textbook  and  exercise  book  as  reference  points  for  its 
• ^exposition.  The  techniques  and  procedures  recommended  are 
'.■Irased  on  two  distinct  pedagogic  approaches , that  of  traditional 
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didactics  and  the  other,  more  flexible  and  more  natural.  The 
first  seven  chapters  deal  in  detail  with  the  corresponding 
suk“areas  or  aspects  of  the  Spanish  studies  syllabus:  reading 

aloud ; reading  in  silence;  writing;  oral  expression;  writ~ 
ten  expression;  grammar;  orthography.  These  are  followed  by 
a chapter  on  the  use  of  audio“~visual  aids  and  one  on  evalua- 
tion. ^ The  first  gives  a clear  account  of  the  theoretical 
principles  behind  this  aspect  of  didactic  method  and  a table 
of  approximation  to  reality,  or  scale  of  intuitive  resources, 
together  with  some  practical  recommendations.  The  second 
gives  detailed  guidance  on  the  measures  required  for  testing 
the  pupil  s grasp  of  the  language;  the  rating  scales  given  in 
an  annex  will  help  the  teacher  to  make  a more  objective 
assessment  of  the  results. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  guide,  certain  pioneering  efforts 
in  other  countries  were  drawn  on,  notably  the  methods  of 
Maillo , Camilli , Salotti“Tobar , and  Picard. 
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Cultural  exchange:  In  the  texts  of  the  23  cultural 

exchange  agreements,^  expression  is  given,  with  a few 
variations  of  form  only,  to  certain  preoccupations  and 
convictions  common  to  the  signatory  countries.  These 
can  be  expressed  as  follows:  the  desire  to  strengthen 

still  further  the  relations  between  the  contracting 
countries  or  parties  through  the  medium  of  friendly  co- 
operation and  exchanges;  the  conviction  that  the 
spiritual  wealth  of  the  peoples  can  be  increased  by  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  progress  achieved  in 
each  State  or  country  in  the  domains  of  the  humanities, 
ideas,  science,  education,  art,  technology,  vocational 
training,  administration,  sport,  etc.;  the  belief  that 
these  spiritual  riches  permit  of  fecund  exchanges 
between  the  nationals  and  cultural  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent countries;  the  belief  that,  for  the  fuller  evo- 
lution of  culture  and  good  relations,  a fundamental 
necessity  is  more  intimate  acquaintance  between  nations. 

The  agreements  concluded  by  Mexico  with  Latin  American 
countries  unanimously  evince  the  desire  to  strengthen 


1.  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala, 

Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Netherlands, 

Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Republic,  4 

Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia.  - ■ • 
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the  bonds  already  created  by  their  spiritual,  linguistic, 
geographical  and  social  affinities* 

In  general  terms,  the  bodies  of  these  agreements  are  alike  in 
dealing,  at  ’treaty1  level,  with  the  following  aspects:,  promo- 
tion of  a better  knowledge  of  each  other’s  culture,  main  his- 
torical events,  customs  and  principal  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific activities;  encouragement  of  exchanges  between  the 
teachers,  researchers,  artists  and  students;  provision  of 
travel  facilities  for  participation  in  artistic,  scientific 
and  sporting  events;  propagating  the  respective  culture  and 
civilization  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education;  provi- 
sion of  fellowships  for  study  and  research;  support  for  means 
to  ensure  equivalence  of  academic  diplomas  and  degrees;  pro- 
tection of  copyright  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
international  conventions;  establishment  of  a commission  to 
supervise  the  implementation  of  the  agreement* 

Although  the  exchange  agreements  all  include  in  their  articles 
the  points  summarized  above , there  are  certain  specific 
aspects  in  some  of  them  which  need  to  be  emphasized*  The 
agreement  with  Belgium  includes  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion: of  cc— operation  between  universities,  schools  and  edu- 

cational establishments,  science  laboratories,  museums, 
libraries  and  scientific  and  artistic  associations;  of  visits 
and  tours  of  pedagogic  interest  by  teachers  and  educational 
specialists*  It  also  includes,  as  does  that  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  adoption  of  a favourable  attitude  to  the  crea- 
tion of  educational  centres,  libraries,  scientific  institu- 
tions of  an  educational  character,  museums,  arts  centres  and 
literary  societies* 

The  agreement  with  Brazil  provides  for  nationals  of  either 
country  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  other,  e*g*  the  parties 
agree  to:  (a)  permit  students  to  move  from  either  country  to  the 

other;  (b)  facilitate  the  enrolment  of  students  in  higher 
educational  establishments  subject  to  meeting  the  enrolment 
requirements  for  their  own  country;  (c)  recognize,  in  the 
student’s  country  of  origin,  studies  carried  out  and  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  obtained  in  the  other  country;  (d,V 
examine  the  possibility  of  awarding  advanced  study  grants  in 
either  country  to  nationals  of  the  other. 

As  regards  the  countries  of  Central  America,  the  individual  . 
instruments  include  specific  agreements  first  to  co-operate  in 
a project  comprising  the  establishment  of  a Central  American 
' Library  in  Mexico  and  of  Mexican  libraries  in  Costa  Rica,  El 


Salvador,  Guatemala  (Mexican  section  in  the  National  Library) 
Nicaragua  and  Panama;  and  secondly  to  establish  an  institute 
for  anthropological  and  historical  research  and  for  social 
studies  of  common  interest. 

The  agreement  with  Ecuador  provides  for  co-operation  in  the 
following  areas,  inter}  aliai  reciprocal  awards  of  fellowship- 
annual  exchange  of  teachers,  exchange  of  specialists,  recipro- 
cal publicity  by  exchange  of  books  and  pamphlets,  exchange  of 
Publicat ions , and  facilities  for  exchange  arrange- 
ments in  respect  of  the  distribution  and  sale  of  publications, 

Particular  attention  is  given  in  the  agreement  with  France  to 
technical  and  scientific  co-operation  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  agreement  with  Peru  covers,  inter*  atia9  protection  of  the 
historical  and  artistic  heritages  of  the  two  countries  and 
provides  for  the  foundation  by  each  country  of  an  institution 
to  exhibit  collections  representative  of  the  pre-Hispanic  cul- 
tures and  folklore  of  the  other.  In  addition,  the  two  coun- 
tries agree  to  exchange  duplicate  archaeological  specimens  or 
copies  thereof , and  information,  research  and  teaching  staff, 
to  combine  the  efforts  of  both  countries  to  establish  the 
origins  of  American  cultures  and  their  manifold  contacts  and 
influences  ’ • 

The  agreement  with  the  USSR  provides  for  reciprocal  contribu— 
the  exchange  of  experience  obtained  and  advances  made 
in  the  domains  of  science,  the  humanities , technical  and 
scientific  research,  technology,  education  and  sport  . . . f and 
to  ’fostering  the  growth  of  relations  in  the  domain  of  art  and 
culture  1 . 

In  the  agreement  with  Venezuela  a special  point  is  made  of  the 
creation  of  a Venezuelan  section  in  a library  in  Mexico  City 
and  a Mexican  section  in  the  National  Library  in  Caracas. 

Technical  assistance:  A common  feature  of  the  agreements 

signed  with  Costs  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  is 
the  intention  that  they  shall  produce  an  'effective  and  grow- 
ing collaboration  towards  the  promotion  of  the  parties’  eco- 
nomic and  social  development’,  and  with  the  aim  ’of  giving 
such  collaboration  a more  organized  character,  extending  its 
scope  to  the  domains  of  greatest  mutual  interest  and  facili- 
tating the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  technologi- 
cal, economic  and  administrative  matters ’ . M j 
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The  technical  assistance  provided  for  in  each  agreement  may, 
subject  to  variations  of  phrasing  in  some  cases,  take  one  or 
more  of  the  following  forms:  expert  missions;  provision  of 
fellowships;  provision  of  technical  and  scientific  equipment 
and  materials  for  experimentation,  demonstration  or  teaching; 
organization  of  study  and  research  programmes,  cycles  and 
seminars,  etc.;  exchange  of  documentation,  bibliographical 
material  and  audio-visual  aids,  and  organization  of  con- 
ferences and  symposia  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge;  any  other  mode  of  technical  co- 
operation which  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 


The  agreements  signed  with  these  countries  of  Central  America 
further  deal  with  questions  of  specific  interest  for  the 
region,  and  the  programmes  and  plans  of  operation  to  be  agreed 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  each  agreement. 

In  the  agreement  concluded  with  Israel,  the  signatory  coun- 
tries agree  fto  increase  technical  co-operation  with  one 
another  as  also  within  the  framework  of  multilateral  projects, 
principally  in  the  following  fields:  public  health;  agricul- 

tural development;  soil  conservation;  desalination  of  water; 
water  utilization  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes;  co- 
operation in  the  execution,  in  the  territory  of  third  parties, 
of  water  utilization  projects;  planning  of  the  utilization 
and  development  of  natural  and  industrial  resources;  utiliza- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes;  exchange  of 
experiences  in  fiscal  and  financial  matters*  The  co-operation 
can  take  the  form  of:  (a)  exchange  of  experts,  researchers 

and  technicians;  (b)  organization  of  study  courses  and  award 
of  fellowships;  (c)  donations  of  scientific  and  technical 
equipment;  and  (d)  exchange  of  documentation. 
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*0n  the  road  from  State  to  self-governing  school1.  In: 
Prospects  and  experience  in  school  reform , Zagreb,  1969, 
no. 4,  p.1-9 


Yugoslavia 
educational  reform 
education  and  development 
school  self -management 
student  participation 


At  the  end  of  the  1968/69  school  year,  a comprehensive 
system  of  evaluating  the  work  of  elementary  schools  was 
tried  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Croatia  (SRC) , raising  a number  of  essentially  new 
social  and  educational  problems,  both  in  the  evaluation 
of  school  work,  and  in  the  development  of  self— managing 
schools . 

The  author  starts  by  discussing  education  against  the 
background  of  the  new  Yugoslav  social  and  economic 
order.  Emphasizing  that  progressive  forces  in  the 
schools  are  increasingly  urging  changes  in  the  school’s 
place  in  society,  he  insists  that  self-government  must 
be  brought  in  more  rapidly  and  more  vigorously,  so  that 
labour  organizations  in  the  educational  field  come  to 
enjoy  the  same  status  as  those  in  other  sectors. 

Self-government  practices  have  already  been  introduced 
fairly  widely  in  Croatian  elementary  education  taken  as 
a whole.  The  results  achieved  by  school  associations 
and  other  training  and  educational  institutions  that 
have  taken  over  a number  of  functions  from  the  State 
are  specially  noteworthy. 

If  educational  workers  are  to  succeed  in  forging  the 
decentralization  of  education  into  a useful  instrument, 
they  must  link  up  as  closely  as  possible  with  other^  J ^ 
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associated  workers  and  the  general  public,  making  common  cause 
with  them  in  the  achievement  of  self-government. 

The  self-governing  school  must  be  considered  in  its  natural 
and  fullest  form.  It  does  not  consist  purely  and  simply  of 
the  teachers  or  the  school  collective  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  working  conditions  and  income;  those  whom  it 
exists  to  serve  — i.e.  the  pupils  — are  also  part  of  it,  and 
must  therefore  be  associated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
with  the  creation  of  the  self-governing  school. 

According  to  the  relevant  legislative  and  political  texts, 
educational  workers1  income  is  based  on  the  curriculum  fol- 
lowed and  the  results  obtained.  In  future,  practical  school 
programmes  will  come  to  serve  increasingly  as  the  basis  for 
fixing  labour  contracts  and  salaries  related  to  job  per- 
formance, replacing  the  former  practice  whereby  the  funds 
allocated  to  a school  were  determined  by  conventional  crite- 
ria, such  as  the  numbers  of  pupils  and  teachers,  while  the 
most  important  factors  - teaching  and  its  results  - were 
ignored. 

Self-government  based  on  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of 
incomes  according  to  results  achieved  (job  performance)  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  teachers  and  school  collectives,  thereby 
making  a valuable  contribution  to  the  advance  of  training  and 
education.  Such  conditions  necessarily  entail  the  conclusion 
of  labour  contracts  based  on  the  cost  of  education,  a concept 
which  needs  to  be  clearly  defined  in  the  Croatian  context. 

The  most  accurate  way  of  doing  so  would  be  first  to  determine 
what  enters  into  this  cost  and  what  price  should  be  attached 
to  each  component.  In  the  case  of  the  elementary  school, 
according  to  the  relevant  legislation  and  judging  by  expe- 
rience so  far  gained,  the  cost  of  the  education  provided  there 
should  comprise:  salaries,  related  to  the  extent  to  which  the 

community's  education  needs  are  met,  and  aligned  with  the 
earnings  of  those  engaged  in  comparable  work  in  other  labour 
organizations;  statutory  and  contractual  obligations; 
expenditure  on  materials  and  supplies,  based  on  actual  needs; 
amortization  of  equipment  and  buildings;  capital  (working, 
reserve,  and  joint  expendable);  capital  construction  fund3, 
which  might  be  pooled  within  the  general  framework  of  socio- 
political associations. 

It  is  impossible,  for  certain  social,  political  and  other  rea- 
sons, for  labour  organizations  in  the  education  sector  to 
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enjoy  exactly  the  same  status  in  respect  of  working  methods 
and  earnings  as  those  in  the  economic  sector;  in  other  words, 
they  cannot  operate  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principle  of  j 
the  free  play  of  the  market  forces  generated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Xt  is  none  the  less  realistic,  essential  > 

arid  inevitable  that  we  should  work  towards  a calculated  eco-  \ 

nomic  cost  of  education  that  would  provide  the  basis  for  con-  -1 

tr actual  accounting  between  educational  establishments  on  the  \ 

one  hand,  and  the  community  on  the  other.  i 

,1 

Self-government  in  the  education  sector  cannot  be  translated  | 

into  reality  solely  through  the  creation  of  income  on  the  | 

basis  of  a contractual  programme  of  work  and  the  cost  of  car-  3 

rying  it  out;  the  determination  of  job  performance  also  comes  | 

into  play.  The  second  part  of  this  article  therefore  | 

describes  how  the  results  of  elementary  school  work  are  " 

assessed  in  the  SRC.  I 

I 

At  the  end  of  the  1968/69  school  year  a comprehensive  system 
for  evaluating  the  work  of  elementary  schools  was  put  into 
practice  for  the  first  time,  on  an  experimental  basis,  in  56 
communes  in  the  SRC.  The  project  had  been  thoroughly  prepared 
by  educational  and  teaching  services,  elementary  school  asso- 
ciations and  education  associations  working  together.  Educa- 
tional advisers,  headmasters,  educational  and  other  psycholo- 
gists, elementary  school  teachers,  and  civil  servants  and 
technical  experts  from  education  associations  took  part  in  the 
work.  The  participation  of  government  bodies  in  school 
affairs  is  being  phased  out  in  Croatia,  the  place  of  the  State 
as  an  equal  partner  with  the  school  and  its  educational 
workers  being  increasingly  taken  by  those  directly  responsible 
for  the  school f s work  and  those  who  directly  or  indirectly 
benefit  from  the  results  of  training  and  education. 


The  elementary  school  cannot  continue  as  a State  institution 
staffed  by  civil  servants.  Schools  must  operate  to  an  agreed 
programme  based  on  income  and  the  cost  of  providing  education, 
but  the  cost  of  education  and  school  income  must  be  worked  out 
in  quantitative  terms  based  oh  actual  expenditures  and,  more 
over,  must  take  account  of  job  performance.  An  appropriate 
system  for  objectively  evaluating  the  schools'  qualitative  and 
quantitative  achievements  must  therefore  be.  worked  out. 

Some  experience  in  this  respect  has  already  been  acquired  h*; 

the  SRC.  The  experimental  scheme  under  review  attempts  to  * 

record  more  and  more  completely  the  results  of  teaching  and 
supplementary  training  and  education,  not  merely  quantitatively. 
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l?sJlS°  q^alitfively»  functionally.  Besides  the 

resuits  achieved  m instruction  proper,  the  new  system  also 
ssesses  m the  appropriate  manner  a school ’ s general  aesthetic 

2EST*,  ^ Sanit3ry  Editions,  the  development  of  its 
cational  structure  and  the  organizational  standards  of  the 
actual  teaching  and  of  the  school  as  an  organic  entity.  F tee 
activities  m school,  and  the  part  they  play  in  satisfying  the 

socialV£-rreStS’  aptitudes  and  affinities  and  in  encouraging 
social  habits  and  qualities,  the  induction  of  the  pupils  inti 

;8rnifh:  ^cation  of  huzan  and  democratic  atti- 
tudes and  of  morality,  industry  and  other  desirable  qualities, 

•f  ®°  assessed.  Lastly,  the  school’s  contribution  to  the 
? P h®  healt^  and  Physical  development  and  the  part  it  plays 
ln  the  Seneral  cultural  and  public  life  of  the  community  it 
serves,  also  come  under  scrutiny. 

At  the  end,  the  author  gives  his  answer  to  the  question:  what 

tarv  schoolste^  °f  “*  evaluation  of  the  work  of  elemen- 

tal y^schools  when  the  system  is  consistently  applied  with  all 

its  m particular  economic  - consequences;  describing  by 

otLrVn“P  -3ti°n  Wh3t  h3S  already  been  achieved.  Among 
other  things,  it  helps  teachers  to  gain  a better  insight  into 

their  pupils  performance,  in  addition  to  a useful  reaction  to 
their  own  work;  moreover,  the  interest  of  the  staff  and 
school  in  adopting  more  rational  and  efficient  teaching 

and  tra—  new  forms  of  contemporary  educational 

Nation  an^nS  P”CtXCe?  a?d  in  themselves  getting  further  edu- 
Xt  is  tW  aontlnuo“sly  improving  their  skills,  is  enhanced. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  as  time  goes  on,  a valua- 
ble differentiation  between  teacher  and  school,  their  obiec- 

C!??irKSOn’  3 h^PfUl  Spirit  °f  competition  between 

Te  lncr?asingly  aPP^«nt.  Similarly,  education 
associations,  the  public  who  benefit  from  education,  and 

:rrPOlX^Cal  a?SOciations  ate  obtaining  and  will  continue 
to  obtain  increasingly  reliable  yardsticks  with  which  to 
review  o jectively  th  situation  and  problems  involved  to 
carry  out  a correct  development  policy  for  elementary  school- 
ing,  and  to  create  the  indispensable  prerequisites  for  raising 
the  standards  of  elementary  schooling  more  rapidly  than  before . 

Following  the  trial  run,  the  new  system  of  evaluating  the  work 

the  k S^°  S Wil3  probably  b®  introduced  throughout 

the  SRC  in  the  l^o9/70  school  year,  or  at  least  in  all  com- 
munes where  the  local  education  association  takes  it  up. 
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^h^3^.^6^^  by  the  Yug°slav  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Scholastic  and  Educational  Problems,  Belgrade.  V 
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In  1968  and  1969 9 special  steps  were  taken  to  develop 
higher  education  In  Yugoslavia . The  organization  of 
the  network  and  the  structure  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  were  rationalized ^ some  Institutions  being 
abolished  and  others  merged • The  reform  also  gave  stu- 
dents more  say  In  the  management  of  the  Institutions . 

In  1969,  Parliament  passed  a new  Higher  Education  Act. 

Under  the  general  clauses  of  the  new  Act,  faculties, 
higher  schools,  academies  of  the  arts,  and  colleges  are 
all  higher  education  institutions;  their  work  is  of 
special  social  significance;  and  the  University  of 
Ljubljana  is  a compulsory  association  of  faculties. 

The  Act  allows  higher  education  institutions  to  group 
together  to  form  associations,  which  are  corporate 
bodies  with  legal  status.  To  encourage  the  spread  of 
modern  teaching  methods  and  scientific  work,  these 
institutions,  associations  and  the  University  of 
Ljubljana  are  required  to  collaborate,  not  only  with 
one  another  but  also  with  economic,  scientific,  educa- 
tional , cultural  and  labour  organizations  and 
associations • 

The  functions  and  structure  of  the  University  of 
Ljubljana  and  higher  education  associations  and  insti-^J  O 
tutions  are  defined  in  their  statutes,  which  are  sub- 
ject  to  parliamentary  approval.  The  Department  of 
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Education  and  Culture  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
work  of  these  b dies  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Act  deals  first  with  the  tasks  of 
higher  education  institutions.  Faculties  and  institutions 
train  and  educate  specialists  and  young  scientists  to  univer- 
sity degree  standard  and  are  responsible  for  organizing  and 
developing  scientific  research.  Arts  academies  train  and  edu- 
cate specialists  and  young  artists  to  university  standard  and 
stimulate  artistic  activity  in  their  respective  fields,  in 
which  they  are  also  responsible  for  initiating  and  developing 
research  where  this  is  provided  for  in  their  statutes.  Col- 
leges train  and  educate  specialists  to  diploma  level  and  may 
initiate  and  develop  scientific  research  if  their  statutes  so 
provide . 

Students  enrol  for  their  first  year  on  a competitive  basis. 

All  pupils  v/ho  have  successfully  completed  the  curriculum  of 
an  appropriate  secondary  school  may  enrol  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  Candidates  who  have  been  through  a secon- 
dary school  other  than  one  recognized  for  enrolment  in  a given 
institution  may  enrol  With  the  latter  by  passing  the  entrance 
examination.  The  Act  entitles  persons  who  have  not  attended  a 
secondary  school  to  enrol  at  the  institutions  provided  they 
have  been  working,  and  have  given  satisfaction,  for  at  least 
four  years  in  the  economic  or  a social  sector  and  pass  the 
entrance  examination.  Candidates  with  the  appropriate  aca- 
demic qualifications  who  meet  the  other  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  the  statutes  of  institutions  authorized  to  organize 
postgraduate  studies  may  enrol  for  postgraduate  courses.  The 
Act  makes  provision  for  the  enrolment  of  external  students  at 
these  institutions. 

Under  the  new  Act,  students  have  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  governing  bodies  of  higher 
education  institutions  and  the  university,  and  those  of  other 
institutions  dealing  with  students'  health,  social  and  finan- 
cial problems;  students  may  also  found  scientific,  cultural 
and  other  societies. 

The  course  of  study  normally  lasts  four  years  at  faculties, 
higher  schools  and  arts  academies,  and  two  years  at  colleges, 
the  actual  duration  of  studies  being  laid  down  in  the  statutes 
of  the  institution  concerned.  Faculties  and  higher  schools 
may  provide  uostgraduate  courses  for  master's  degrees  and  spe- 
cial diplomas  in  those  disciplines  in  which  they  are  carrying 
out  research;  similarly,  arts  academies  may  organize 
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postgraduate  courses  in  their  subj ect** areas . Postgraduate 
instruction  normally  lasts  for  two  years.  Doctor  of  science 
degrees  are  conferred  by  the  faculties,  and  such  higher 
schools  as  are  legally  empowered  to  do  so,  on  those  candidates 
with  the  appropriate  academic  qualifications  who  have  pub- 
lished scientific  papers,  or  who  have  done  outstanding  spe- 
cialized work  or  achieved  outstanding  scientific  results,  pro- 
vided they  pass  a viva  voce  examination  and  successfully  * 
defend  a dissertation  accepted  by  the  examiners. 

The  academic  staff  at  faculties,  higher  schools  and  academies 
of  the  arts  is  made  up  of  full  professors,  associate  profes- 
sors and  docents.  Auxiliary  and  practical  teaching  and  tech- 
nical instruction  are  provided  by  lecturers,  readers  and  such 
other  categories  of  assistant  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
statutes.  Research  at  faculties  and  higher  schools  is  carried 
out  by  scientific  advisers,  senior  scientific  officers  and 
scientific  officers. 

The  academic  staff  at  colleges  consists  of  professors  and  lec- 
turers. Auxiliary  and  practical  teaching  and  technical 
instruction  are  provided  by  assistants  and  such  other  catego- 
ries of  teacher  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  statutes. 

Academic  staff,  scientific  personnel  and  other  assistants  are 
appointed  by  the  academic  and  scientific  council  of  the  insti- 
tution concerned.  Full  professors  and  scientific  advisers 
serve  for  seven  years,  and  associate  professors,  senior  scien- 
tific officers,  docents  and  scientific  officers  for  five.  All 
appointments  are  subject  to  renewal.  Assistants  are  appointed 
for  three  years,  and  other  categories  of  teaching  staff  for 
the  periods  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  institution  con- 
cerned. College  professors  are  appointed  for  five  years,  lec- 
turers and  other  assistants  for  three  years  in  the  first 
instance,  their  appointment  being  subject  to  renewal.  Aca- 
demic staff,  scientific  personnel  and  other  assistants  at 
higher  education  institutions  who  have  passed  the  age  of  60 
are  not  eligible  for  further  appointment. 

The  authorities  responsible  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are:  the  council  (of  faculties,  arts  academies,  higher 

schools  and  colleges);  the  managing  committee;  the  academic 
and  scientific  council  (in  the  case  of  faculties  and  higher 
schools)’  the  academic  and  arts  council  (in  the  case  of  acaj 
demies  of  the  arts);  the  staff  council  (in  the  case  of  col-JL^ 
leges);  and  the  director  of  the  institution  concerned  (dean 


of  faculty,  rector  of  academy,  director  of  higher  school  or  * 
college).  ^ 

The  council  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  includes 
members  elected  by  the  labour  association  of  the  institution 
from  among  its  members,  representatives  of  the  student  body, 
and  representatives  of  the  community  association,  whose  num- 
bers are  laid  down  in  the  statutes.  The  last-named  category 
is  nominated  by  Parliament  or  by  such  labour  and  other  organi- 
zations as  it  may  designate. 

The  council  adopts  the  institution's  statutes  and  other  main 
instruments,  together  with  its  budget  and  annual  accounts, 
decides  on  the  allocation  of  teaching  posts,  reviews  the  cur- 
riculum, and  performs  such  other  functions  as  may  be  desig- 
nated in  the  Act  or  statutes. 

The  academic  and  scientific  council,  consisting  of  all  the 
senior  teaching  staff  and  scientific  personnel  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assistants  and  student  body,  deals  with 
business  arising  cut  of  the  institution's  instructional  and 
research  or  artistic  activities,  draws  up  the  teaching  plan 
and  examination  programme,  approves  the  curriculum,  makes 
recommendations  about  the  allocation  of  teaching  posts  and 
discharges  such  other  functions  as  may  be  designated  in  the 
Act  or  statutes.  Every  institution  of  higher  education  has  a 
council  for  each  intake  year,  made  up  of  the  students,  profes- 
sors and  assistants  of  the  class  in  question. 

The  director  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  his 
deputy  are  elected  by  its  council  from  among  the  senior  teach“ 
mg  staff  on  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  and  scientific 
council.  He  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  management  commit- 
tee, which  performs  the  executive  functions  designated  in  the 
institution's  statutes;  its  chairman  and  members  are  appointed 
fey  the  council.  Day— to— day  financial,  economic,  administra- 
tive and  office  business  is  dealt  with  by  the  secretariat 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary. 

A separate  chapter  of  the  new  Act  is  devoted  to  the  University 
of  Ljubljana,  a compulsory  association  of  faculties,  compris- 
ing: philosophy;  law;  economics;  natural  sciences,  mathe- 

matics and  technology;  architecture;  building,  construction 
and  surveying;  electrical  engineering;  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; medicine;  and  bio-engineering.  The  university  is 
responsible  for  developing,  co-ordinating  and  directing  the 
teaching  and  scientific  work  carried  out  in  each  faculty,  and 
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takes  decisions  on  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  faculties, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Act  and  University  Statutes.  The  univer- 
sity may  include  research  organizations,  common  services  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  two  or  more  faculties,  students1  halls  of 
residence,  and  other  organizational  units  established  to  help 
students . 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  university  are  the  University 
Council,  the  Academic  and  Scientific  Council,  and  the  rector. 
The  University  Council  is  made  up  of;  members  nominated  by 
Parliament;  two  members  from  each  faculty,  elected  by  the 
faculty  council;  one  member  from  each  faculty  chosen  by  the 
students  from  among  their  number;  and  representatives  of 
labour  and  other  organizations.  Parliament  decides  which 
labour  organizations  shall  be  so  represented.  The  Academic 
and  Scientiiic  Council  is  made  up  of;  the  rector,  who  acts  as 
chairman;  the  vice— rector;  the  faculty  deans;  one  member 
from  each  faculty  elected  by  its  academic  and  scientific  coun- 
cil; and  two  representatives  of  the  student  body.  The  work 
and  general  activities  of  the  university  are  discussed  each 
year  by  the  University  Assembly.  This  body  is  made  up  of  all 
the  members  of  the  academic  and  scientific  councils  of  the 
various  faculties.  It  elects  the  rector  and  vice-rector  from 
among  the  full  professors  on  the  university  staff. 

The  Act  also  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  academic  and 
scientific  work  of  the  university  and  with  its  financing,  lay- 
ing down  that  the  university  itself,  and  higher  education 
associations  and  individual  institutions,  shall  be  financed  ir> 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  separate  regulations. 
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The  work  has  four  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
socio-economic  functions  of  elementary  education  in  con- 
ditions of  developed  production  and  workers  1 self- 
management. It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  elementary 
education  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  academic  sys- 
tem and  the  surest  way  of  raising  national  cultural 
levels.  Moreover,  under  the  Yugoslav  Constitution,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  constant  heightening  of  the  desire  for 
education  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  influen- 
cing contemporary' educational  policy;  its  most  strik- 
ing consequence  is  the  extension  of  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory education. 

Proceeding  from  these  basic  functions  of  elementary 
education  and  from  accepted  social  trends,  a number  of 
aspects,  at  national  and  federal  levels,  are  discussed: 
the  present  range  and  development  of  elementary  educa- 
tion; the  status  of  teaching  staff;  the  ratio  of 
staff  to  classes  and  pupils;  and  the  financing  of  ele- 
mentary education  both  !as  regards  total  budgetary  pro- 
vision and  average  annual  expenditure  per  pupil. 

It  is  proposed  that  every  child  from  the  outset  should 
enjoy  an  equal  chance  for  a decent  place  both  in  the  Ovt 
vertical  educational  system  and  on  the  ladder  of 
social  labour.  Elementary  education,  as  a major  ele- 
ment of  social  labour,  has  its  own  economic  value  and 
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price  in  the  total  national  wealth;  in  this  context  the 
socio-economic  relationships  and  communications  between  ele- 
mentary schools  as  working  organizations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  community’s  stake  in  elementary 
education  on  the  other  hand  are  discussed. 

In  the  second  part  the  authors  endeavour  to  show  that  the  law 
of  values  — taken  as  the  broad  framework  for  any  economic 
approach  to  education  — favours  optimum  structuring  of  the 
Yugoslav  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  calls  for  an  optimum 
combination  of  the  production  factors,  both  at  the  level  of 
the  economic  unit  and  of  its  broader  associations,  in  order  to 
reduce  to  a minimum  the  input  of  labour  for  commodities  of  a 
given  consumer  value. 

The  pattern  of  vocational  skills  cannot  be  fashioned  at  will, 
for  it  is  just  as  complex  and  unforeseeable  from  one  single 
centre,  as  the  entire  economic  structure.  The  pattern  must 
correspond  adequately  to  the  general  economy  and  to  the  social 
services,  and  can  therefore  be  constructed  in  the  right  pro- 
portions only  if  it  is  related  to  their  developmental  needs. 

The  process  must  therefore  be  carried  out  objectively  and 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  true  demand  for  particular  cate- 
gories of  skilled  workers,  using  the  actual  cost  of  educating 
and  training  a given  cross-section  of  skilled  workers. 

In  the  third  part,  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  critical 
economic  situation  of  education  and  its  consequences.  The 
history  of  the  country’s  economic  and  social  development  and 
the  essence  of  the  centralized  system  of  planning  education 
are  studied  in  some  detail.  An  attempt  is  made  to  establish 
what  repercussions  the  new  economic  and  social  relationships, 
based  on  income  and  self— management , will  have  on  the  position 
of  education  in  the  economic  ladder,  and  whether,  as  a new 
organizational  form  of  social  labour,  they  could  not  prove 
more  effective  in  bringing  technical  education  into  line  with 
the  community’s  needs  for  education  in  general. 

It  is  shown  that,  as  a result  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
economy,  the  socio-economic  structure  of  the  population  has 
changed  greatly  and  that  there  has  been  a striking  expansion 
of  education  over  the  past  few  years.  Attention  is  also  drawn 
to  certain  unfavourable  trends  apparent  at  the  secondary  level, 
^for  example  the  distribution  of  pupils  between  schools  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  light  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
country’s  economic,  technical  and  technological  structure. 

For  the  most  part,  secondary  commercial,  business  or  trade 
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schools  are  b*  . g opened,  although  some  ItfoSes  too  are  being  . 

enlarged  and  a ew  new  ones  built.  The  lack  of  balance  j 

between  the  existing  vocational  school  structure  and  the  pat- 
tern of  skills  . eeded  for  the  jobs  available  in  the  country's 
economy  is  emphasized. 

Two  main  economic  forces  act  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  1 

patterns  of  technical  education,  namely:  (a)  labour  organi-  ] 

zations  and  their  associations  that  need  skilled  workers  as  \ 

the  human  component  of  their  production  processes;  and  (b)  j 

the  individual's  interest  in  improving  his  skills  through  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  earning  the  maximum  amount  over  the  j 

longest  possible  time. 

} 

The  authors  consider  that  the  country  has  reached  a critical  | 

point  in  its  technical,  technological  - economic  and  social  ; 

development;  tKis  view  is  supported  by  the  experience  gained  j 

in  the  course  of  Yugoslavia's  economic  development.  It  stands  j 

at  the  crossroads  between  a handicraft  and  an  industrial  eco-  j 

nomy.  The  artisan  pattern  and  mentality  are  still  dominant.  j 

Most  operations  in  industry  and  other  spheres  of  economic 
activity  are  still  carried  out  by  hand,  with  the  result  that 
productivity,  and  hence  the  standard  of  living,  are  still  low. 

The  main  forces  working  for  the  development  of  a completely 
decentralized  educational  system  are:  workers  acting  together  j 

in  their  various  labour  organizations  and  associations;  the  i 

individual  (adult  or  adolescent)  who  educates  himself  in  order  j 

tc  safeguard  his  vital  economic,  cultural  and  other  interests; 
and  the  educational  workers  in  schools  and  other  organized  j 

units  in  the  educational  system.  j 

j 

The  cost  of  education  is  predominantly  economic  and  is  not  a 
technical  book-keeping  formality.  It  reflects  the  equal  part- 
nership that  exists  between  those  in  need  of  skilled  workers 
and  those  responsible  for  educating  and  training  them. 

Keduced  budgets  in  education  will  only  result  in  a widespread 
shortage  of  skilled  labour  and  a deterioration  in  teaching 
methods  and  techniques.  A further  consequence  would  be  that 
the  elite  of  the  teaching  profession  would  change  to  other 
jobs . 

The  final  chapter  discusses  which  parts  of  the  socio-economic 
machinery  have  acted  as  a brake  on  education  and  inhibited  the  *-§  04? 
welding  of  economics  and  education  into  a single,  integrated  ■■wO 
process.  The  causes  of  this  inhibition  are  clearly  defined. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  emphasized  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
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selective  economic  system  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
economic  situation  and  distribution  of  the  national  income,  it 
is  impossible  to  fit  education  into  the  framework  of  economic 
production  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in  the 
book. 

If  education  is  to  be  made  an  integral  part  of  social  produc- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  bring  about  essential 
changes  in  the  thinking  of  the  community  but  also  to  go  into  a 
number  of  highly  complex  problems,  such  as:  the  cost  struc- 

ture of  education  and  the  procedures  by  which  these  costs  are 
arrived  at;  the  planning  of  optimal  vocational  and  educa- 
tional patterns  in  individual  areas  of  labour;  the  measure- 
ment of  the  economic  effects  of  education  at  enterprise, 
branch  and  national  level;  the  development  of  a theory  cf 
skills  under  the  regime  of  the  law  of  incomes  and  self- 
management; methodological  aspects  of  planning  the  vocational 
structure. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  emphasize  that  they  do  not  claim  to 
have  dealt  in  detail  with  the  practical  application  of  deci- 
sions of  principle;  their  sole  aim  was  to  construct  the 
broadest  possible  theoretical  platform,  from  which  education 
should  be  approached  in  Yugoslavia's  future  economic  develop- 
ment and  in  socio-economic  relations  founded  on  the  principle 
of  income,  ire.  in  conditions  of  progressive  s elf -management, 
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Yugoslavia 

educational  legislation, 
financing  of  education 


On  1 November  1969,  Parliament  passed  a new  law  on  the 
financing  of  training  and  education,  the  main  features 
of  which  are  as  follows. 

1.  It  is  the  people  of  each  commune  (parish)  and 
workers  in  all  sectors  of  organized  labour  who  will  in 
future  decide,  either  directly  or  through  their  self- 
managing associations,  how  much  will  be  allocated  for 
training  and  education,  and  hc;v  the  funds  will  be 
administered  and  spent. 

2.  The  new  system  of  financing  will  assure  more  effec- 
tively than  did  the  previous  practice  that  educational 
policy  and  th*3  funds  available  fcr  education  are 
properly  co-ordinated,  by  insisting  that  those  who 
frame  policy  will  at  the  same  time  be  responsible  for 
finding  the  money  for  carrying  it  out. 

3.  Training  and  educational  institutions  will  acquire 
the  funds  needed  for  their  operation  on  the  profit- 
sharing  principle.  Their  relations  with  those  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  necessary  money  are  to  be 
defined  in  an  agreement.  The  efficiency  and  outcome  of 
educational  and  training  work  are  to  be  valorized  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  education. 

4.  The  new  system  of  financing  makes  it  possible  to 
develop  training  and  education  as  an  integral  part  of 
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unified  social  labour.  The  intention  of  the  Act  is  to  stimu- 
late the  public  and  organized  workers,  through  the  granting  of 
concessions,  to  set  aside  more  money  for  investment  in  educa- 
tion. Complete  development  of  the  personality,  and  of  the 
economy  and  social  activities  generally,  in  harmony  with  the 
achievements  of  science  and  in  step  with  the  constant  spread 
of  self— management , demands  that  the  total  amount  set  aside  by 
the  community  for  training  and  education  shall  increase  faster 
than  the  growth  of  national  income. 

Following  the  general  clauses,  the  second  chapter  deals  with 
the  financing  of  elementary  education,  comprising,  for  the 
purposes  of  th~  Act,  the  training  and  teaching  of  children  of 
pre— school  age,  compulsory  elementary  education  proper,  and 
other  forms  of  training  and  educating  children  and  young 
people. 

Since  the  elementary  education  of  children  and  young  people  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  everyone  in  the  commune,  the 
new  system  provides  that  the  public  itself  shall  make  educa- 
tion funds  available  through  contributions  from  personal 
incomes  in  accordance  with  a policy  approved  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  scale  of  contributions  to  the  cost  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  established  either  by  a referendum  covering 
all  the  citizens  of  the  commune  or  by  decision  of  a meeting  of 
the  parish.  The  statutes  of  the  commune  specify  which  of 
these  two  methods  shall  be  used. 

The  basis  for  determining  how  much  is  needed  for  elementary 
education  is  the  quality  of  the  latter,  itself  fixed  by  the 
people  of  the  commune  or  by  the  parish  meeting.  Standards  of 
instruction  may  not  be  lower  than  those  fixed  for  compulsory 
elementary  education  in  the  SRC  by  the  Croatian  Education 
Authoiity  and  subsequently  enaorsed  by  Parliament. 

Elementary  education  funds  are  administered  by  the  local  Asso- 
ciate on  for  Financing  Elementary  Education  (AFEE) , made  up  of 
all  those  in  the  commune  who  have  the  right  to  vote.  A single 
Association  may  be  founded  covering  two  or  more  communes.  The 
AFEE,  working  in  accordance  with  its  own  statutes  and  in  col- 
laboration with  other  providers  of  funds,  adopts,  among  other 
things,  a long-term  programme  for  financing  pre-school  train- 
ing, compulsory  elementary  education,  other  forms  of  elemen— 
tary  education,  and  educational  and  school  services.  It  also 
s plits  before  the  public  and  the  parish  meeting  a development 
programme  for  the  corresponding  buildings. 
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To  ensure  collaboration  between  themselves  and  the  solution  of 
problems  of  importance  for  elementary  education  as  a whole, 
the  parish  associations  are  required  to  co-ordinate  through 
the  Croatian  Association  for  Financing  Elementary  Education 
(CAFEE).  CAFEE  also  administers  the  funds  deriving  from  the 
State's  contribution  to  the  cost  of  compulsory  elementary  edu- 
cation, makes  grants  to  communes  that  do  not  have  sufficient 
resources  of  their  own,  and  carries  out  such  other  duties  as 
the  member  associations  empower  it  to  perform.  The  CAFEE 
Assembly  is  made  up  of  one  representative  from  each  local  AFEE 
and  two  representatives  of  each  parliamentary  committee. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  financing  of  further  educa- 
tion, which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  is  understood  to 
embrace  secondary,  college  and  higher  education  and  various 
kinds  of  training  for  young  people  and  adults  aimed  at  the 
improvement  of  their  skills.  Further  education  policy  is 
approved  by  workers  in  all  sectors  of  labour,  and  they  are 
responsible  for  providing  the  funds  for  its  implementation  by 
making  allocations  out  of  their  combined  profits  and  incomes. 
The  minimum  rate  at  which  the  workers  are  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  financing  of  further  education  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  Act  provides  that  the  funds  set  aside  for 
further  education  shall  be  pooled  in  the  Croatian  Association 
for  Financing  Further  Education  (CAFFE) , which  is  in  fact  an 
association  of  workers  engaged  in  the  economic  and  other  sec- 
tors of  associated  labour.  It  is  directly  responsible  for 
financing  education,  with  the  task  of  managing  the  funds 
allocated  for  further  education,  and  is  not  an  association  of 
those  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  spending  of  those  funds. 
Under  the  Act,  CAFFE  consists  of  70  members  representing  the 
economic  sector,  30  representing  the  scientific,  educational, 
cultural  and  physical  training  sectors,  20  representing  the 
public  health  sector  and  10  representing  State  bodies  and  pub- 
lic political  organizations,  making  130  in  all. 

The  Associations  for  Financing  Further  Education  (AFFE)  are 
responsible  for  financing  secondary  and  higher  education, 
improvement  courses,  scientific  work  as  a component  of  the 
instruction  given  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
work  of  educational  and  school  services  directly  geared  to  the 
development  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  the  award  of 
grants  and  prizes  to  pupils  and  students,  the  operation  of 
pupils'  hostels  and  student  halls  of  residence,  the  improve—^  « 
ment  of  the  material  basis  of  pupils'  and  students'  standard^* 
the  improvement  of  the  material  and  physical  basis  of  secondary 
and  higher  education. 
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The  Act  provides  that  CAFFE  shall  collaborate  with,  the  univer- 
sity and  higher  education  associations  and  with  secondary 
school  associations  when  drawing  up  the  scales  for  financing 
the  respective  levels  of  education. 

The  pooling  of  funds  in  CAFFE  is  not  regarded  as  a permanent 
measure > but  only  as  a temporary  expedient  — applicable  during 
a transitional  period  (not  specified  in  the  Act)  — until  con- 
ditions are  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  local  AFFEs. 

The  competent  local  agent  of  the  administration  on  whose  ter- 
ritory the  association  has  its  seat  is  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing that  the  work  of  AFEEs  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  In  the  case  of  AFFEs,  CAFEE  and  CAFFE  this  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  State  Secretary  for  Education,  Culture 
and  Physical  Training. 

The  clauses  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Act  regulate  rela- 
tions between  those  providing  the  funds  and  educational  and 
training  institutions.  Unlike  the  previous  provisions,  the 
new  system  makes  it  possible  to  establish  stable,  continuing 
relations  based  on  approved  long-term  training  and  educational 
policy.  Within  the  framework  of  a long-term  general  agreement, 
training  and  educational  institutions  and  those  providing 
funds  conclude  individual  agreements  regulating  in  detail 
their  mutual  relationship,  rights  and  obligations.  The  fol- 
lowing matters  are  similarly  regulated  by  agreement  between 
the  parties:  kind  and  compass  of  training  and  educational 

work;  scale  of  educational  charges  and  method  of  payment; 
method  of  determining  the  results  achieved;  method  of  set- 
tling disputes  arising  out  of  the  contractual  relationship; 
and  other  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations. 

The  main  components  of  the  cost  of  education  are  specified  in 
the  Act.  They  are:  amortization  charges;  expenditure  on 

materials  and  supplies;  expenditure  on  the  performance  of 
statutory  duties  towards  the  community;  salaries;  and  expen- 
diture on  the  satisfaction  of  the  common  needs  of  educational 
workers*  The  salaries  of  workers  with  comparable  qualifica- 
tions in  the  economic  and  other  sectors  provide  the  yardstick 
for  establishing  those  of  workers  in  training  and  educational 
establishments.  The  Act  also  regulates  the  way  in  which  funds 
are  to  be  allocated  for  capital  construction. 
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meetings  of  its  Educational  and  Cultural  Council  and 
Council  of  Nationalities 3 held  on  25  and  26  March  197 0, 
the  Federal  Parliament  of  Yugoslavia  adopted  a resolu- 
tion on  the  development  of  training  and  education  under 
self-management . This  marked  the  conclusion  of  a 
lengthy  study  of  current  education  problems  that  has 
made  it  possible  to  come  substantially  closer  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  concerning  the 
further  development  of  education  and  training  in  the 
spirit  of  the  self-management  political  system  of  the 
Republic . 
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In  accordance  with  the  power  invested  in  the  Federation, 
the  Resolution  deals  solely  with  essential  proposals 
relating  to  the  unity  of  systems  and  relationships  in 
the  training  and  education  sector*  It  relates  to  all 
the  peoples  and  nationalities  of  Yugoslavia,  thereby 
fully  respecting  yet  breathing  life  into  the  constitu- 
tional concepts  of  education  as  an  inalienable  and 
vital  element  in  national  cultures  and  of  the  legal 
right  of  the  republics  and  the  provinces  themselves  to 
regulate  and  standardize  their  education  systems. 

Thus  the  Resolution  constitutes  a general  Federal  Act 
in  which  are  laid  down  the  principles  governing  the 
development  of  education  and  training  in  the  years  *"^4  *50* 
come.  The  practical  realization  of  the  system  and  tlfeWfc 
organization  of  the  successive  stages  of  education 
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remain  the  responsibility  of  each  constituent  republic.  The 
Resolution  does  not  therefore  go  into  detail  about  the  forms 
that  education  and  training  should  take,  but  limits  itself  to 
fundamental  questions  of  the  socio-economic,  pedagogic  and 
‘furriculo-methodo logical  aspects  of  the  development  of  train- 
ing and  education,  thus  providing  a corpus  of  guiding  princi- 
ples and  ideas  for  long-term  work.  The  Resolution  is  in  five 
chapters . 

The  first  describes  the  lines  along  which  the  training  and 
education  system  has  so  far  evolved.  It  also  includes  a num- 
ber of  general  clauses  providing  the  point  of  departure  for 
further  developments.  It  stresses  that  the  level  attained  in 
the  development  of  production  and  social  relationships  now 
calls  for  fundamental  changes  in  training  and  education. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  material  conditions  required 
to  ensure  a fuller  realization  of  the  social  role  of  training 
and  education  and  their  integration  into  the  general  socio- 
economic system;  it  also  prescribes  how  the  several  types  of 
education  are  to  be  financed. 

The  Resolution  proclaims  the  right  of  the  workers  to  wield 
more  influence  over  all  the  social  aspects  of  their  labour, 
provided  they,  in  unison  with  other  citizens,  are  the  main 
driving  force  behind  the  further  development  of  educational 
activities.  It  is  both  their  right  and  their  duty  to  decide 
all  key  issues  of  education  policy.  The  socio-economic 
interests  of  those  fundamentally  responsible  for  social  pro- 
duction, workers  and  educationists  alike,  can  best  be  satis- 
fied if  they  are  adequately  and  directly  expressed  in  terms  of 
education  costs  and  incomes.  Workers  and  the  education  per- 
sonnel must  be  on  an  equal  footing,  as  partners,  when  it  comes 
to  establishing  levels  of  costs  in  the  light  of  the  curricula 
and  the  quality  and  results  of  the  work  of  educational 
institutions . 

The  Resolution  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  institutions  of 
mutual  assistance  and  of  machinery  for  speeding  up  the 
development  of  education  in  the  economically  underdeveloped 
republics  and  regions.  It  is  emphasized  that  a policy  of 
credits,  scholarships  and  other  measures  must  be  introduced  to 
ensure  that  satisfactory  conditions  are  created  for  training 
and  educating  students  from  underprivileged  families,  i.e., 

opportunities  of  further  education  should  depend,  not  on 
the  family's  financial  position,  but  on  the  ability  and  keen- 
ness of  the  pupils  and  students  concerned. 
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Chapter  three  defines  the  aims  of  training  and  education:  (a) 

young  persons  and  adults  alike  should,  first,  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  in  their 
work  of  the  advances  in  science  and  technology  that  are  chan- 
ging the  nature  and  structure  of  employment;  (b)  they  should 
adopt  a positive  and  responsible  attitude  to  their  work  as  the 
source  of  all  wealth  and  the  yardstick  for  their  personal  eco- 
nomic and  social  position;  and,  (c)  develop  a sense  of  the 
rational  and  cultural  aspects  of  labour. 


The  Resolution  advocates  more  flexibility  in  training  and  edu- 
cation; every  stage  of  education  beyond  the  elementary  must 
inculcate  knowledge  and  develop  abilities  that  make  it  possi- 
ble to  combine  further  education  and  work.  All  aspects  and 
forms  of  education,  whether  for  young  persons  or  for  adults, 
are  equally  privileged,  constituting  as  they  do  inseparable 
parts  of  one  undivided  system. 


All  those  who  play  a part  in  promoting  social  evolution,  espe- 
cially labour  organizations  and  socio-political  associations, 
must  in  future  systematically  expand  in-service  education  as  a 
component  of  the  further  education  programme  — without  upset- 
ting labour  contracts. 

Hygiene  and  physical  training  should  be  inseparable  elements 
of  educational  activity  associated  with  young  people’s  recrea— 
cional  activities.  Physical  culture  must  be  made  more  effec- 
tive and  taught  by  the  classic  method:  the  lesson. 

The  fourth  chapter  provides  for  the  changes  that  will  have  to 
be  made  if  all  forms  and  aspects  of  training  and  education  are 
to  be  furthered.  The  Resolution  starts  from  the  premise  that 
the  education  system  is  first  and  foremost  one  of  curricula; 
forms  of  education  take  second  pl;»^<*,  It  therefore  refrains 
from  prescribing  one  uniform  system,  confining  itself  to  pro- 
viding adequate  guidelines  for  the  continued  development  of 
educational  activity  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and 
prospects  of  a self-managing  socialism.  / 

The  training  and  instruction  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
lays  the  first  foundation  of  the  socialization  of  the  child 
and  of  its  physical,  medical,  aesthetic,  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  It  is  therefore  necessary  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  part  played  by  the  family,  but  also  to  expand 
considerably  and  speed  up  the  growth  of  the  network  of  pre—  ^ 
school  institutions  (half-day,  full-day,  weekly;  seasonal  JL' 
schools;  various  facilities  for  play  and  recreation)  and  to 
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ensure  that  the  children  are  given  expert  attention.  Pre- 
school ana  elementary  school  curricula  must  be  co-ordinated, 
and,  where  necessary,  pre-school  institutions  linked  organiza- 
tionally with  elementary  schools. 

The  eight-year  compulsory  elementary  education  and  training  is 
the  ground  work  for  all  subsequent  schooling  and  further  edu- 
cation, and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  shapers  of  personality. 
To  raise  standards  of  elementary  education  and  training  to  the 
highest  level,  curricula  must  be  enriched,  rationalized  and 
modernized.  Apart  from  ragular  instruction,  curricula  should 
provide  for  supplementary  and  optional  tuition,  including 
aspects  of  production  and  technical  skills  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial  to  pupils* 

Post-elementary  education  and  training  must  be  forged  into  a 
powerful  instrument  for  developing  the  creative  and  cultural 
potential  of  the  nation's  manpower.  At  all  later  stages  of 
education,  the  existing  system  must  be  structurally  changed  in 
order  to  overcome  the  rigidity,  isolation  and  self-centredness 
of  certain  educational  attitudes;  opportunities  of  further 
education  must  be  created  for  all  skilled  worker-,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  development  of  science  and  technology,  the  chan- 
ging nature  of  labour , and  the  growth  of  cultural  needs • The 
Resolution  then  draws  attention  to  the  indispensability  of 
broadening  the  general  content  of  all  forms  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. A dynamic  and  flexible  system  of  highly  diversified 
teaching  programmes,  kept  constantly  up  to  date,  will  have  to 
be  built  up,  both  the  content  and  the  organizational  aspects 
of  which  must  be  interconnected  horizontally  and  vertically  so 
as  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  and  improving 
skills. 

The  Resolution  emphasizes  the  need  for  profound  changes  in  and 
the  constant  improvement  of  higher  education;  as  a powerful 
instrument  in  the  transformation  of  society,  higher  education 
must  be  made  more  accessible  to  all  levels  of  the  population 
than  in  the  past.  Moreover,  institutions  of  further  and 
higher  education  must  offer  a wide  choice  of  curricula  and 
courses  of  study,  to  guarantee  that  society’s  highly  diversi- 
fied needs  are  satisfied.  Xt  follows  that  the  system  under 
which  all  courses  of  study,  no  matter  what  the  stage  of  higher 
education  concerned,  were  of  equal  length  will  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Institutional  arrangements  for  providing  higher 
education  at  various  levels  and  in  different  forms  need  not  be 
uniform.  The  introduction  of  better  financial  and  staffing 
conditions  should  open  up  and  broaden  opportunities  for 
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Decree  concerning  measures  for  the  further  improvement 
of  the  trailing  of  skilled  workers  in  the  establish- 
ments  of  the  vocational  and  technical  education  system 
(2  April  1969) 


USSR 

educational  legislation 
technical  education 
volitional  training 
: ondary  education 
c.u rricula  development 


The  vocational  and  technical  education  system  of  today 
has  developed  from  the  schools  of  the  early  FZU  (on- 
the-job  industrial  training)  system  and  the  subsequent 
trade  schools  and  FZO  system  (industrial  training 
schools  of  State  labour  reserves) * former  pupils  of 
which  form  the  nucleus  of  skilled  workers  in  key  jobs 
at  most  of  the  country  rs  metallurgical  combines ^ coal 
mines ; engineering  works ^ textile  factories  and  State 
and  collective  farms . The  organizational  f rms  and 
methods  used  in  the  training  of  skilled  workers  have 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  changing  nature  of 
their  work  and  of  the  socio-political  tasks  confront- 
ing the  State . An  impressive  corps  of  industrial 
training  teachers  and  instructors  has  been  formed  and 
the  standard  of  vocational  training  has  been  improved . 
The  principal  innovation  introduced  by  the  decree  is 
the  creation  of  establishments  for  workers  9 vocational 
and  technical  training  combined  with  secondary 
education . 

The  need  for  an  automatic  link  between  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  raising  of  the  cultural  and  ideological 
standards  of  the  younger  generation  was  voiced  by 
Lenin  in  his  address  to  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Komsomol,  in  his  remarks  on  N.K.  KrupskajaTs  theses  on 
polytechnical  education  and  in  a number  of  other 
speeches.  This  requirement  was  subsequently  embodied* 
in  the  Party's  programme  which  the  decree  under 
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discussion  is  designed  to  implement  with  respect  to  the  tasks 
of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  CPSU  and  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  emphasize  that, 
at  a time  when  the  material  and  technological  foundations  of 
communism  are  being  laid  and  the  achievements  of  science  and 
technology  introduced  into  the  national  economy  on  a large 
scale,  it  is  essential  that  persons  being  trained  for  skilled 
work  in  the  more  difficult  occupations  should  have  a secon- 
dary education. 

Vocational  and  technical  educational  establishments  should 
gradually  be  transformed  into  vocational-technical  colleges 
offering  a 3-4  year  course  combining  specialized  vocational 
training  with  a secondary  education  for  young  people 
who  have  completed  courses  at  8-year  general  schools. 

The  implementation  of  this  important  measure  will  not  only 
raise  the  standard  of  workers1  vocational  training  but  will 
also  help  to  achieve  the  national  goal  of  universal  secondary 
education  for  the  young.  Persons  who  have  completed  courses 
at  secondary  vocational  and  technical  colleges  will  be 
awarded  a diploma  certifying  that  they  have  both  attained  a 
given  vocational  standard  and  received  a secondary  education. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  decree  the  3-4  year  course  at  voca- 
tional and  technical  colleges  is  to  be  provided  initially  for 
the  training  of  skilled  workers  in  the  most  difficult  occupa- 
tions, for  which  a general  secondary  education  is  required. 

A list  of  the  trades  and  specialities  in  which  training  is 
provided  for  skilled  workers  in  combination  with  a secondary 
education  has  been  drawn  up. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  decree,  156  establishments  had 
already  been  wholly  or  partly  reorganized  on  the  -- 

3-4  year  instruction  period  and  over  44,000  students  were 
already  receiving  a full  secondary  education  together  with 
their  vocational  training.  Notwithstanding  the  fairly  large 
numbers  involved,  however,  the  system  was  still  somewhat 
experimental  in  character.  In  1969,  60,000  students  were 
enrolled  in  these  establishments;  by  1975,  this  number  is 
expected  to  reach  300,000. 

At  present,  the  standard  curriculum  of  the  3-year  vocational 
and  technical  colleges  is  based  on  that  of  the  2-year  col- 
lege^ as  regards  vocational  and  technical  subjects  and  on 
^ t\iat  of  the  general  secondary  evening  institutes  as  regards 
general  subjects.  Under  the  new  decree,  however,  steps  are 
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being  taken  to  draw  up  special  curricula  and  syllabuses  that 
will  ensure  the  necessary  link  between  the  teaching  of  spe- 
cialized, general- technical  and  general-education  subjects 
and  eliminate  any  duplication  of  content.  The  organic  link 
between  vocational  training  and  general  polytechnical  educa- 
tion is  ensured  not  only  by  the  use  of  rational  curricula  and 
syllabuses  but  also,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  educational  process  in  each  individual  establish- 
ment. This  ensures  that  the  student's  basic  study  of  the 
sciences  in  the  context  of  secondary  education  helps  him  to 
master  his  chosen  vocation,  while  at  the  same  time  his  study 
of  tha  vocational  and  technical  syllabus  helps  him  to  acquire 
a sound  grasp  of  general  subjects. 

While  the  vocational  and  technical  colleges  are  gradually 
being  transformed  into  establishments  providing  vocational 
training  in  combination  with  a secondary  education,  the  task 
of  training  skilled  workers  over  the  next  few  years  will  con- 
tinue to  devolve  for  the  most  part  on  vocational  and  techni- 
cal colleges  of  the  conventional  type.  Accordingly,  steps 
are  being  taken,  here  also,  to  rationalize  the  process  of 
instruction.  The  curricula  of  these  establishments  were 
revised  in  1966—1968  and  the  revision  will  continue. 


A great  deal  has  been  done  to  improve  the  equipment  of  indus- 
trial and  theoretical  training  establishments  and  the  decree 
provides  for  still  further  improvements. 

Curricula  and  syllabuses,  equipment,  instruments,  teaching 
materials,  textbooks  and  visual  study  aids  play  an  essential 
part  in  the  attainment  of  a high  standard  of  vocational 
training;  but  the  decisive  factor  is  the  standard  of  organi- 
zation of  the  educational  process  in  the  college  itself.  In 
this  respect,  the  vocational  and  technical  training  authori- 
ties and  the  teaching  staffs  of  many  colleges  have  achieved 
good  results.  Teachers  and  technical  instructors  approach 
their  task  creatively,  employing  effective  teaching  methods, 
stimulating  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  their  students, 
making  full  use  of  technical  aids  to  instruction  and  empha- 
sizing the  links  both  between  different  subjects  and  between 
industrial  and  theoretical  training. 


One  of  the  most  important  principles  of  vocational  training 
is  that  of  vocational  instruction  in  and  through  the  process 
of  productive  work  — the  work  in  question  being  in  this  case 
entirely  subordinated  to  the  instructional  and  educational 
objectives.  Such  'on-the-job1  training  is  designed  to  teach 
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students  not  only  to  work  in  their  chosen  field  but  also  how 
to  plan  their  work  rationally.  Choose  the  most  effective 
technical  processes,  forestall  and  prevent  breakdowns  and 
spoilage  and  put  the  principles  of  the  scientific  organiza- 
tion of  labour  into  practice  in  their  work. 

The  decree  requires  that  student s shall  be  provided  with  practice 
facilities  and  with  ample  opportunities  of  studying  up-to- 
date  production  techniques , their  industrial  practice  work 
being  supervised,  where  necessary,  by  engineers,  technicians 
and  skilled  workers , who  are  to  be  remunerated  for  such 
supervisory  duties. 

The  decree  embodies  measures  for  improving  the  communist 
training  of  the  students,  developing  their  ideological  con- 
victions, imbuing  them  with  high  moral  standards  and  a con— 
scientious  attitude  towards  work  and  social  property.  Great 
importance  is  also  attached,  in  vocational  and  technical 
training  establishments , to  physical  culture  and  group  cul- 
tural activities.  In  accordance  with  the  decree,  mass  cul- 
tural and  physical  culture  and  sports  activities  are  being 
developed;  and  the  network  of  sports  and  health  camps, 
houses  of  culture,  clubs  and  stadiums  is  being  expanded. 

Trade  union  organizations  are  required  to  allow  students  to 
make  use  of  the  numerous  trade  union  palaces  and  houses  of 
culture,  and  other  facilities  on  the  same  terms  as  workers 
and  employees  of  the  enterprises  and  organizations  fcr  which 
these  students  are  being  trained.  At  the  same  time,  the 
staffs  of  enterprises  and  organizations  are  allotted  a more 
important  role  in  the  training  of  students  <*nd  it  is  recom- 
mended that  more  production  specialists  and  veteran  workers 
should  be  enlisted  to  help  train  young  people. 

It  is  provided  in  the  decree  that  the  post  of  assistant 
director  for  culture  and  educational  work  in  vocational  and 
technical  training  institutions  shall  be  replaced  by  that  of 
deputy  director  for  instructional  and  educational  work, 
carrying  considerably  wider  powers  than  the  existing  pose  of 
assistant  director  for  cultural  and  educational  work,  but 
also  far  greater  responsibility.  Th^  decree  calls  for 
increased  publicity  to  the  country’s  vocational  and  technical 
education  system  and  more  films  and  television  programmes  on 
the  studies,  work  and  life  of  students  in  this  type  of  educa- 
tional establishment.  The  State  committee  ior  vocational  and 
technical  training,  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Higher  and  Secondary 
Specialized  Education,  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences  and  other  all-Union  ministries  and  departments  are 
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required  to  ensure  that  fuller  attention  is  giver,  in  the 
corresponding  scientific  research  institutes  and  higher  edu- 
cational establishments,  to  investigating  changes  in  the 
occupational  composition  of  the  working  population  due  to 
technical  progress,  and  to  drawing  up  long-range  plans  for 
the  training  of  skilled  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  national  economy.  Already,  in  minis- 
tries and  administrative  departments,  over  20  scientific  sub- 
sections have  been  set  up  in  which  more  than  600  scientific 
researchers  are  engaged  on  the  investigation  of  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  economic,  pedagogical  and  psychological 
aspects  of  vocational  training  for  workers.  Preliminary 
results  have  been  produced  by  the  al 1-Union  Institute  for 
Scientific  Research  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

The  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences 
recently  set  up  a scientific  council  fcr  questions  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  with  the  task  of  co-ordinating 
the  scientific  activity  of  organizations  and  establishments 
engaged  in  studying  the  psychological,  physiological,  dialec- 
tical, educational,  technical  and  economic  problems  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education. 

The  development  and  further  improvement  of  this  branch  of 
education  depends  to  a largo  extent  on  one  decisive  factor  - 
the  ideological  maturity,  scientific  knowledge  and  teaching 
skill  of  the  teachers,  industrial  instructors  and  other  staff 
of  our  educational  establishments.  The  State  committees  and 
territorial,  regional  and  municipal  vocational  and  technical 
education  authorities,  with  the  assistance  of  local  party 
organs,  have  taken  various  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  persons  in  charge  of  technical  education. 

Another  extremely  important  task  is  that  of  expanding  the 
training  programme  for  technical  instructors  in  industrial 
secondary  schools.  The  national  economic  plans  for  1971  and 
subsequent  years  make  provision  for  a considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  establishments. 

There  is  now  an  all— Union  institute  for  the  improvemen  of 
workers’  qualifications,  with  a number  of  branch  institutes, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  system  of  seminars  and  courses  orga- 
nized by  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Special- 
ized Education.  In  addition,  there  are  university  faculties 
providing  refresher  courses  for  teachers  of  social  and  spe- 
cialized subjects.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
has  to  be  done  in  their  very  important  field. 
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The  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Mxnxsters  have  established  an  effective  form  of  advanced 
traxnxng  for  technical  instructors,  viz.  refresher  courses  in 
Lhe  most  up  to-date  enterprises,  building  projects  and  other 
organxzatxons.  Measures  are  to  be  taken  to  improve  the 
socxal  amenities  and  housing  conditions  of  workers  in  this 
branch  of  education.  The  construction  of  rural  vocational 
and  technxcal  colleges  is  to  be  accompanied,  as  a general 
rule,  by  the  building  of  staff  living  quarters. 

In  order  to  expand  the  facilities  for  training  skilled 
workers,  xt  xs  necessary  both  to  build  new  vocational  and 
technxcal  training  colleges  and  to  enlarge  existing  ones. 

eps  wxll  therefore  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  network  of  such 
colleges  as  required  by  the  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  national  economy,  and  to  distribute  them 
ratxonally  among  the  various  regions  of  the  USSR. 
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Manual  fjr  students  of  teacher-training  institutes 


USSR 

teacher  training 
secondary  education 


This  book  was  recormiended  for  publication  by  the  jury 
of  the  open  competition  for  manuals  on  education  for 
use  in  teacher— training  institutes  and  is  designed  for 
the  educational  theory  course  for  general  secondary 
school  teachers • 

The  first  of  the  five  parts  into  which  this  work  is 
divided  concerns  the  basis  of  the  science  of  education. 
The  five  chapters  deal  with:  the  subject  and  method 

of  educational  science;  development  and  education; 
the  aim  and  tasks  of  communist  education;  general, 
polytechnieal  and  vocational  education;  the  public 
education  system.  Soviet  educational  science  treats 
education  as  an  objective,  natural  phenomenon  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  social  development.  Educa- 
tional research  is  guided  by  Marxis t-Leninist  philoso- 
phy, which  constitutes  the  only  scientific  method  for 
exploring  the  real  world  and  developing  scientific 
knowledge.  The  problem  of  development  and  education 
is  covered  from  the  following  aspects:  bourgeois 

theories  on  the  development  and  education  of  the  young, 
the  Marxis t-Leninist  theory  on  development  and  educa- 
tion, education  and  developmental  features  of  various 
age  groups,  and  the  observation  of  pupils  in  schools. 
The  aims  and  tasks  of  communist  education  are  formu- 
lated, with  special  reference  to  the  all-round  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  young,  and  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  general,  polytechnieal  and  vocat^|o^^ 
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education,  in  which  the  concepts  of  the  main  forms  of  educa 
tion  and  the  links  and  relationships  between  them  are  explained 
and  the  basic  content  of  education  at  the  present  stage  of 
social  development  outlined.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  system  of  public  education  in  the  USSR. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  content  end  methods 
of  communist  education  and  deals  in  turn  with  the  following 
questions:  the  basis  and  general  methods  of  communist  educa- 

t the  inculcation  of  a communist  outlook,  the  development 
(•.?  socialist  patriotism  arid  proletarian  internationalism,  the 
inculcation  of  a communist  attitude  to  work  and  self-discipline , 
the  inculcation  of  a communist  attitude  towards  people,  aes- 
thetic education,  physical  education. 

The  education  of  the  young  is  a complex  process,  covering  both 
the  development  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  faculties 
and  upbringing  in  a communist  outlook  and  code  of  conduct. 

This  process  begins  when  they  are  very  young  and  continues 
until  they  attain  physical,  spiritual  and  social  maturity. 
Education  does  not  come  to  an  end  when  the  pupils  come  of  age 
and  embark  on  an  independent  life,  but  at  this  point  acquires 
a specific  character,  determined  largely  by  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  social,  political  and  working  activities  of  peo- 
pie  in  society. 

The  basic  principles  and  methods  governing  the  education  of 
the  young  includes:  the  fixity  of  purpose  in  the  education 
process,  the  homogeneity  and  unity  of  the  process , the  insepa- 
rability of  upbringing  in  a conmvnist  outlook  and  in  a commu- 
nist code  of  conduct,  emphasis  on  the  pupil  community,  the 
need  to  be  both  exacting  towards  and  respectful  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  principle  of  parallel  action,  and  the  principle  of 
continuity  in  education.  General  educational  methods  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  methods  based  on  persuasion  and 

methods  for  the  organization  and  guidance  of  the  children's 
everyday  activities. 

The  inculcation  of  a communist  attitude  towards  people  pro- 
vides for  teaching  children  to  be  sensitive  and  considerate  in 
their  dealings  with  other  people,  and  to  be  sincere  and  truth- 
ful, developing  in  them  a collective  spirit  and  feelings  of 
comradeship  and  friendship,  and  training  them  in  the  rules  and 
habits  of  correct  behaviour. 


The  third  part  deals  with  the  theory  of  teaching:  the  learn- 

ing process,  the  principles  of  teaching,  curricula,  syllabuses 
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and  textbooks,  ways  of  organizing  teaching  work,  teaching 
methods.  The  learning  process,  proceeding  from  the  basis  of 
Marxist— Leninist  epistemology,  is  described  as  a process  of 
perception,  comprehension,  and  reinforcement  of  knowledge.  In 
describing  its  application  in  practice,  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  question  of  teaching  children  different  kinds 
of  proficiency  and  skills.  j 

1 

The  broad  principle  of  teaching  is  broken  down  into  a number  j 

of  specific  principles:  the  scientific  character  of  teaching; 

the  establishment  of  ties  between  teaching  and  life;  the 
character-building  role  of  education;  the  conscious  acquisi-  j 
tion  of  knowledge;  the  thorough  assimilation  of  knowledge;  j 

systematic  and  consistent  instruction;  gearing  teaching  to 
the  level  of  understanding;  and  visual  presentation  in  teaching. 

j 

The  chapter  on  curricula,  syllabuses  and  textbooks  deals  with  j 
the  content  of  education  and  the  principles  for  the  definition 
of  this  content  at  the  present  stage  of  the  building  of  Soviet 
education.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  explaining  the  role 
and  importance  of  individual  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum 
in  developing  the  mind  and  character. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  forms  and  methods  of 
teaching  in  schools,  including  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
school  lesson  and  of  seminars,  ways  of  organizing  manual 
training  and  class,  group  and  individual  lessons.  Among  the 
different  types  of  teaching,  special  consideration  is  given  to 
verbal  methods,  work  with  books,  laboratory  work,  exercises 
and  written  and  graphic  work;  programmed  instruction  is 
referred  to  as  ’an  optimally  controlled  system  of  cognitive 
classroom  activities1. 

The  fourth  part  deals  with  the  organization  and  welfare  of  the 
school  community  with  Komsomol  and  Pioneer  organizations,  out- 
of-class  educational  activities,  the  work  of  the  class  teacher 
and  the  upbringing  of  children  in  the  family;  it  is  devoted 
largely  to  practical  questions  of  the  content  and  methods  of 
teaching,  the  theoretical  and  methodological  aspects  of  teach- 
ing being  covered  in  the  second  and  third  parts.  Finally  the 
various  problems  of  school  administration  are  discussed, 
including  the  functions  of  the  school  administration,  teachers1 
councils  and  methodological  bodies,  and  questions  of  school 
planning  and  accountancy. 

Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  I.T.  Ogorodnikov,  Corresponding  Me£44 
ber  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences. 
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In  the  Soviet  Union3  the  term  vocational  and  technical 
education  covers  the  whole  system  of  facilities  for 
training  and  improving  the  qualifications  of  workers * 
vocational  and  technical  schools j courses  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  organized  by  enterprises  for 
en^loyees;  vocational  training  provided  in  some  sec- 
ondary schools . The  authors  (S.J.  BatySev , S. A. 
Sapori.nskij , V.V . Zebys&va3  T.V.  Kudrjavcev*  B.I . 
Ob&dadkoj  J.Af.  Skorodumov * E.E.  Sugunova)  outline  the 
most  urger*,t  theoretical  problems  in  this  field. 
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The  five  sections  of  the  hook,  deal  successively  with! 
general  aspects  of  vocational  and  technical  training 
and  the  theory  of  vocational  education;  psychological 
aspects  of  vocational  training;  basic  instructional 
principles  of  industrial  training;  aspects  of  educa- 
tion in  vocational-technical  schools;  vocational  and 
technical  training  of  workers  on  the  job. 

The  first  section  contains  a brief  historical  survey 
of  the  system  for  the  training  of  skilled  workers  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  describes  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  network  of  schools  and  of  the  number  of  students , 
due  to  the  industrialization  of  the  country,  and  the 
radical  improvement  of  the  whole  system  of  vocational 
and  technical  education:  the  raising  of  the  general 

educational  level  of  entrants  (since  1958,  mainly 
drawn  from  students  who  have  completed  eight  grades^fjfp 
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ordinary  schooling);  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  time 
allocated  to  general  technical  subjects  and  other  disciplines 
connected  with  the  mechanization  and  automation  of  production; 
the  improvement  of  the  material  facilities;  the  improvement 
in  the  training  of  teachers  and  workshop  instructors.  In 
discussing  the  need,  arising  from  scientific  and  technical 
progress,  for  a system  for  training  skilled  workers,  data  are 
given  on  the  change  in  the  structure  of  the  working  popula- 
tion: there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  propor- 

tion of  workers  belonging  to  the  higher  categories , of 
adjusters  and  repair  workers,  and  the  range  of  skills  required 
in  many  categories  of  jobs  has  been  enlarged. 

The  first  section  also  describes  the  relationship  between  the 
theory  of  general  education  and  that  of  vocational  education. 
The  latter  is  an  offshoot  of  the  former  but,  at  the  same  time, 
is  based  on  particular  methods  used  in  the  training  for  indi- 
vidual occupations.  The  process  of  evolving  a theory  of 
vocational  education  means  at  the  same  time  evolving  new 
relations  with  general  educational  theory.  This  is  by  no 
means  a matter  merely  of  the  general  as  against  the  particu 
lar;  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  theory 
of  vocational  education  is  the  theory  of  industrial  instruction. 

On  the  theoretical  side  of  vocational  anc  technical  education 
(teaching  of  special  subjects),  there  are  again  certain  dif- 
ferences as  compared  wrch  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  science.  In  the  natural  sciences,  there  is 
greater  stress  on  the  purely  logical  side  than  in  the  case  of 
the  technical  (applied)  sciences  and  the  corresponding  sub- 
jects of  study. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  psychological  aspects  of 
developing  proficiency  and  skills  and  maxing  the  student 
' tschnically-minded1 . It  also  examines  the  conditions  and 
principles  relating  to  the  development  of  proficiency  and 
skills;  the  use  of  exercises  as  the  basic  method  in  practi- 
cal instruction  and  the  individual  characteristics  of  stu- 
dents in  vocational  training;  and  the  psychological  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  occupations.  As  regards  the  use  of 
exercises,  great  stress  is  laid  on  getting  students  to  assess 
their  own  work.  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  tech- 
nical mind  a:  d how  to  develop  it  through  the  performance  of 
technical  de  gn  tasks  and  the  solution  of  technological 
problems  are  then  dealt  with.  Psychology  has  hitherto  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  second  type  of  task.  Questions 
relating  to  the  technical  way  of  thinking  have,  as  a rule. 
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been  considered  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  actual 
technical  tasks. 

The  third  section  deals  with  the  basic  questions  of  indus- 
trial instruction.  The  various  labour  processes  are  classi~  j 

fied,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  teaching  aspect ; processes  5 

are  classified  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  can  be  decomposed  i 

into  separate  operations  capable  of  being  repeated.  The  \ 

various  forms  of  instruction  (group  and  individual)  are  also  j 

examined,  and  a description  is  given  of  the  character  of  the  j 

various  systems  of  industrial  instruction,  which  differ  \ 

according  no  the  special  features  of  each  different  labour  j 

process  an'  the  form  of  instruction.  Two  kinds  of  exercises  \ 

used  in  industrial  instruction  are  analysed,  based  on  two  i 

different  types  of  sequence:  simple  and  progressive.  ’ In  the  | 

first,  students  learn  each  operation  in  the  process  sepa-  j 

rately,  then  proceeding  to  do  exercises  in  carrying  out  t-ie 
whole  job.  In  the  second  case  (progressive),  a different 
kind  of  sequence  is  used:  students*  at  the  same  time  as 

learning  a new  operation,  repeat  exercises  on  the  preceding 
operation.  The  preparation  of  instructions,  including  writ- 
ten instructions,  is  also  described.  The  part  dealing  with 
aspects  of  practical  training  in  the  control  of  automated 
processes  (training  operators  for  tne  chemical  industry,  or 
instance),  provides:  sample  assignment— cards  for  students; 

exercises  using  technological  and  switching  charts , and  exer“ 
cises  to  be  carried  out  on  training  machines  $ instruction  in  > 

diagnosing  technical  defects,  using  training  apparatus.  j 

j 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  developing  students  1 interest  j 

in  their  job  and  developing  a creative  attitude  to  work.  The 
following  points  are  dealt  with  first:  vocational  guidance 

and  counselling  for  young  people  before  they  enter  the  school; 
the  social  arguments  for,  and  the  value  to  the  individual  of 
industrial  practice  work;  the  use  of  positive  examples  in 
vocational  training;  and  ways  of  developing  the  ability  to 
work  independently.  The  second  aspect  covers  the  role  played 
by:  the  intellectual  factors  in  work;  the  instructor  in  the 

development  of  creative  activity;  the  collective  and  the 
student 1 s immediate  surroundings . 

The  fifth  section  describes  the  system  of  or-the-j ob  vcca— 
tional  and  technical  training  for  workers,  with  reference 
mainly  to  the  engineering  industry.  The  first  stage  is  the 
training  of  new  workers  by  individual  instruction  or  by  means 
of  short  courses  (lasting  up  to  six  months);  the  second 

f 
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stage  involves  short  courses  of  in-service  training,  designed 
also  to  extend  the  range  of  his  qualifications.  Curricula 
and  syllabuses  are  given  for  each  stage  of  training. 
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Abstract  prepared  by  S. A.  Saporinskij , Senior  Research  As so- 
ciate  at  the  Scientific  Research  institute  for  Labour  Train- 
ing and  Vocational  Guidance,  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences 
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The  valuable  work  done  in  Soviet  educational  science 
is  commended  and  it  is  noted  that  its  development  is 
closely  linked  to  the  outstanding  achievements  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  USSR.  Soviet  educational  science, 
on  the  basis  of  Marxist— Leninist  theory,  has  evolved  a 
system  with  new  principles,  aims,  content  and  methods 
for  instructing  and  educating  the  young  and  training 
them  for  working  and  social  life,  and  has  helped  to 
introduce  this  system  into  schools.  Educationalists 
are  making  a valuable  contribution  towards  the  work  of 
providing  education  and  a communist  upbringing  for 
Soviet  people* 

None  the  less,  the  present  state  of  research  in  this 
field  is  not  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  need  tor 
further  development  of  the  scientific  basis  of  educa- 
tion and  for  new  methods  of  education  and  instruction 
for  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  national  educa- 
tion system. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  analysed  and  it  is  pointed 
out,  in  particular,  that  insufficient  importance  is 
attached  to  solving  urgent  theoretical  problems  and 
using  the  experience  acquired  by  schools,  that  there 
are  serious  shortcomings  in  the'  training  of  teachers , 
and  in  the  co-ordination,  planning  and  organization  of 
educational  research  at  the  national  level,  and  that 
not  enough  is  done  to  produce  popular  works  on 
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educational  research,  with  the  result  that  its  practical 
ef f ectivenes s is  less  than  it  might,  be.  The  need  for  closer 
contacts  between  research  establishments  and  schools,  teachers 
and  voluntary  organizations  is  stressed. 


At  the  present  stage  of  the  building  of  communism,  educational 
science  is  more  important  than  ever,  for  the  transition  to 
full  secondary  education  for  all  and  the  need  for  further 
improvement  both  in  the  content  of  education  and  in  teaching 
methods  to  keep  pace  with  new  achievements  in  science,  tech- 
nology and  culture  place  heavy  demands  on  it.  The  USSR 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  set  up  in  1966/67  on  the 
basis  of  the  former  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the 
RSFSR,  plays  a leading  part  in  this  work. 

Th-  USSR  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  USSR  Academy  of  Peda- 
gogical Sciences  are  charged  with  drafting  and  implementing 
practical  measures  designed  to  raise  further  the  theoretical 
level  and  practical  effectiveness  of  educational  research  and 
to  link  such  research  closely  with  the  development  of  national 
education  and  with  the  tasks  laid  down  in  this  sphere  by  the 
programme  of  the  CPSU  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  XXIIIrd  Con- 
gress of  the  CPSU. 


* 

ft. 


The  decree  envisages  a considerable  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
activity  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences . 

Apart  from  research,  which  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  its 
main  function,  it  is  also  responsible  for;  co-ordination  of 
research  in  educational  theory,  general  and  educational  psy- 
chology, developmental  physiology  and  defectology  throughout 
the  USSR,  co-operation  in  the  development  of  the  pedagogical 
sciences  in  the  Union  republics;  organization  of  scientific 
information  on  educational  and  school  problems  in  the  USSR  and 
abroad;  promotion  of  popular  interest  in  education.  These 
activities  will  be  carried  out  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  with  its  branches  and  research 
institutions  in  the  Union  republics.  The  decree  lists  the 
specific  subjects  on  which  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences 
and  other  educational  research  establishments  are  to 
concentrate . 

The  co-ordinating  duties  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Peda- 
gogical Sciences  include-  the  following:  drafting  pro- 

posals for  the  main  trends  in  research;  inspecting  the 
annual  and  long-term  plans  of  research  institutes,  schools, 
teacher-training  institutes  and  other  research  institutions 
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in  higher  educational  establishments;  drafting  a national 
plan  for  the  most  important  educational  research  and  a plan 
for  the  practical  application  of  the  results  of  this  research. 
To  this  end,  a Research  Co-ordination  Council  has  been  set  up 
in  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences.  For  the  purpose 
of  increasing  and  systematizing  the  information  available  on 
the  content  and  methods  of  educational  research  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  abroad,  an  educational  information  centre  is  being 
set  up  in  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences. 

Measures  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  research 
students  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  training  for  educa- 
tionalists, so  that  the  staff  requirements  of  the  country's 
educational  research  institutions  and  higher  educational 
establishments  may  be  fully  met*  Attached  to  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences  there  is  now  a special  in-service 
training  institute  for  teachers  in  the  education  departments 
of  universities  and  in  teacher- training  institutes.  There  is 
also  provision  for  measures  designed  to  give  teachers  a much 
larger  part  to  play  in  the  work  of  analysing  the  experience  of 
schools  and  working  out  the  main  problems  of  educational 
theory,  and  to  improve  and  increase  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional information. 

With  a view  to  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the  tasks  laid 
down  in  the  above-mentioned  decree , the  USSR  Council  of  Minis - 
,ters3  on  29  August  1969 3 confirmed  the  list  of  the  research 
institutes  and  other  establishments  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Pedagogical  Sciences 3 based  on  the  list  of  the  research  estab- 
lishments of  the  former  RSFSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences . 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  N.N.  Serebrov,  Candidate  of  Philo- 
logical Sciences  and  Director  of  the  K.D.  USinskij  State  t-f 
Research  Library  of  Education 
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Recommended  for  publication  by  the  jury  of  the  open 
competition  for  manuals  on  education  for  use  in 
teacher-training  institutes * organized  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  RSFSR , and  the  9 Prosvehbenie  9 Pub- 
lishing Rouse  (Moscow)  * the  manual  contains  a system- 
atic outline  of  the  fundamentals  of  modem  educational 
theory . It  refers  to  recent  experience  of  school  work 
and  to  the  results  of  the  latest  research  in  educar- 
tional  psychology  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries . 
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The  manual  comprises  three  sections:  the  general  bases 

of  the  science  of  education;  the  theory  of  education 
and  instruction;  and  the  theory  of  character  educa- 
tion. Appended  to  each  chapter  is  a list  of  test  ques- 
tions, covering  the  main  concepts,  principles  and  prob- 
lems treated  in  that  particular  chapter. 

The  first  section  opens  with  a survey  of  the  content 
and  methods  of  the  science  of  education  which  answers 
the  questions  how  and  why  certain  educational  phenomena 
occur.  Its  aim  is  to  study  the  educational  process  in 
order  to  be  able  to  see  ahead  and  so  to  control  the 
process. 

Regarding  Soviet  educational  science,  which  is  the  152 
science  of  communist  upbringing,  the  authors  point  ouv. 
that  it  represents  a direct  continuation  and  development 
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of  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  of  communist  education.  Its 
purpose  is  to  study  and  analyse  both  the  experience  acquired 
in  the  education  of  the  young  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  expe- 
rience relevant  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  adults. 

The  science  of  education,  unlike  the  other  sciences  concerned 
with  the  study  of  man,  investigates  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  education  process,  throwing  light  on  the  structure  and 
mechanisms  of  this  process.  It  approaches  education  as  a 
character- forming  process;  elucidates  the  inherent  laws  gov- 
erning this  process  and  develops  a theory  and  methodology  of 
education.  Describing  the  various  branches  of  Soviet  educa- 
tional  science,  the  authors  mention  first  and  foremost,  as 
comparatively  independent  scientific  disciplines,  the  theory 
of  character  education,  the  theory  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion and  school  administration.  Under  the  general  theory  of 
character  education,  they  mention  the  following  independent 
sections:  theory  and  methods  of  physical,  moral  and  aesthetic 

education.  Among  the  more  or  less  independent  branches  of 
educational  theory,  linked  either  with  the  developmental 
approach  or  with  the  nature  of  education,  they  include  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  pre-primary  education,  school  educa- 
tion, vocational  and  higher  education,  military  education, 
special  education,  the  emergent  theory  of  adult  education  and 
the  theory  of  corrective- labour  education;  closely  linked 
with  these  is  the  study  of  the  methodology  for  the  teaching  of 
individual  subjects.  The  independent  branches  of  educational 
science  also  include  the  history  of  public  education  and  edu- 
cational theory. 

The  authors  give,  as  the  basic  educational  concepts, upbring- 
ing, education  and  instruction,  and  define  and  explain  these 
terms,  demonstrating  the  links  between  educational  and  other 
sciences. 

In  answer  to  questions  about  the  connexion  between  upbringing 
and  development,  and  about  the  place  occupied  by  upbringing 
amongst  the  various  other  conditions  and  factors  which  deter- 
mine a child's  development,  the  authors  expound  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  on  the  development  of  personality,  and  indi- 
cate the  educational  significance  of  this  theory.  Examining 
the  interaction  of  natural  and  social  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  personality,  they  lay  special  emphasis  on  the 
arguments  for  the  determining  influence  of  the  social  factor 
and  on  the  educational  significance  of  the  genetic  factor.  It 
ib  through  the  development  of  each  child's  special  interests, 
needs  aid  bents  that  his  individuality  is  enabled  to  unfold. 


In  order  to  indicate  the  role  of  schools  and  upbringing  during 
the  building  of  communism,  the  aims  and  tasks  of  communist 
education  are  defined:  harmonious,  all-round  development, 

which  has  long  been  one  of  mankind's  aspirations  and  which  is 
one  of  the  aims  in  the  building  of  a new  society  has  now 
become  an  objective  necessity,  imposed  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  production  of  material  goods  and  works  of  the  mind 
and  by  the  course  of  scientific,  technical  and  cultural 
progress. 

The  second  section  deals  with  a wide  range  of  questions  of  the 
theory  of  education  and  instruction .Describing  the  content  of 
the  education  given  in  Soviet  schools,  the  authors  mention  the 
links  between  general,  polytechnical  and  vocational  education, 
outline  the  various  theories  on  the  content  of  education,  and 
analyse  the  curricula  and  syllabuses  of  Soviet  schools,  as 
well  as  the  textbooks  and  teaching  aids  used.  They  devote 
special  attention  to  the  content  of  the  courses  in  the  humani~ 
ties  and  natural  sciences  and  of  manual  training* 

The  development  of  Soviet  general  schools  as  'labour  polytech— 
nical  schools'  is  stressed.  Curricula,  which  include  the 
study  of  natural  and  social  sciences,  the  fundamentals  of  pro- 
duction, art,  and  physical  culture,  cover  all  aspects  of  com- 
munist upbringing  and  provide  an  all-round  general  and  poly- 
technical education. 

Concerning  the  process  of  instruction,  a systematic  analysis 
is  made  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
skills  and  prof iciences , taking  the  Marxist-Leninist  epis- 
temology and  a knowledge  of  the  corresponding  principles  of 
educational  psychology  as  the  basis  of  the  pupils'  cognitive 
activities.  The  second  section  also  contains  a detailed 
description  of  the  methods  and  organizational  bases  of 
ins truction. 

The  third  section  of  the  manual  is  devoted  to  a description  of 
the  content,  organization  and  methods  of  character  education 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term*  While  giving  a general 
description  of  the  process  involved,  the  authors  emphasize 
that  the  theory  of  character  education,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  science  of  education,  is  based  on  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theory  of  the  education  of  a new  type  of  man  and  on  the 
general  deductions  drawn  from  experience  in  educational  work, 
and  it  makes  extensive  use  of  the  material  of  the  disciplines 
closely  allied  to  education  — philosophy  , psychology » sociology , 
and  the  physiology  of  higher  nervous  activity.  Such  ^^gfltion 
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is  by  its  very  mature  an  activity  concerned  with  the  future, 
the  content  and  tasks  of  which  are  determined  by  reference  to 
the-  prospects  of  social  development.  The  moulding  of  a new 
type -pf  man  . is  an  objective  process,  conforming  to  identifi- 
able laws,  as  is  the  advance  of  man  along  the  path  of  progress. 

In  the  course  of  changing  and  transforming  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  communist  principles,  people  themselves,  their  psy- 
chology and  their  moral  attitudes,  also  change.  An  important 
part  of  the  moulding  of  the  new  man  is  also  played  by  a sub- 
jective factor  — the  system  of  organized  educative  influences. 

A special  chapter  on  the  development  of  a scientific  world 
outlook  stresses  this  aspect  of  Marxism-Leninism  which*  in  ' 

addition  to  giving  a correct  explanation  of  the  world,  reveal- 
ing the  objective  laws  governing  the  development  of  nature, 
society  and  h-mian  thought,  also  indicates  the  means  for  the 
rational  alteration  and  transformation  of  the  world.  The 
scientific  world  outlook  develops  under  the  influence  of  liv- 
ing conditions  and  during  the  process  of  learning,  of  working 
in  society,  and  of  upbringing. 

The  manual  devotes  a great  deal  of  attention  to  questions  of 
moral  education,  the  aims  and  basic  content  of  moral  education 
in  schools,  ways  and  means  of  providing  such  education  for 
schoolchildren,  and  methods  to  be  used.  Moral  education  occu- 
pies  a central  role  in  the  complex  process  of  character- 
building,  its  aim  being  to  develop  children's  moral  convic- 
tions and  ethical  standards,  and  to  train  them  in  the  correct 
forms  and  habits  of  behaviour.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to 
inculcate  the  spirit  of  socialist  patriotism  and  proletarian 
internationalist:,  which  are  essential  characteristics  of  the 
builders  of  socialism  and  communism.  The  authors  likewise  f ^ 

dwell  on  the  question  of  developing  the  community  spirit  and 
a humanist  outlook.  The  manual  describes  socialist  humanism 
a8.a  Yital  ^ac^or  revolutionary  ideology  and  one  of  the 
principles  of  communist  morality:  not  merely  preaching  love 

for  humanity  in  the  abstract  but  waging  a real  and  effective 
struggle  for  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
working  people.  It  is  based  on  the  mutual  respect  and  com- 
radely mutual  assistance  of  people  set  free  from  exploitation. 

As  regards  ways  and  means  to  be  used  for  the  moral  education 

of  schoolchildren,  the  authors  speak  of  the  organization  of 

their  activities  as  the  basis  of  such  education,  of  the  place 

of  moral  education  in  the  process  of  instruction  and  of  its 

relationship  with  work,  and  of  moral  education  through  games 

and  sport.  The  most  important  of  the  means  used  for  this  155 
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purpose  are  persuasion  and  practical  application  which,  in  the 
school  context,  are  inseparable. 

A special  chapter  of  the  manual  is  devoted  to  questions  of 
'labour  education',  the  purpose  of  such  education,  the  educa- 
tive value  of  the  various  forms  of  manual  work  for  schoolchil- 
dren, the  principles  on  which  such  education  is  organized. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  the  importance  of  work  in  groups. 

The  last  section  of  the  manual  deals  with  questions  relating 
to  the  development  of  volitional  qualities  of  character;  the 
fostering  r f discipline  and  decent  standards  of  behaviour; 
physical  *nd  aesthetic  education;  community  life  and  activi- 
ties; Pioneer  and  Komsomol  activities  in  schools;  the  work 
of  class  teachers;  relations  between  the  school,  the  family 
and  society.  The  last  chapter  is  on  the  subject  of  Soviet 
teachers,  who  form  a numerous  element,  numbering  more  than  two 
and  a half  million,  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia.  Teaching  in 
the  Soviet  Union  ip  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  respected 
professions.  The  Soviet  teacher  has  close  links  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  works  in  their  service;  he  is  a man  of  the  people  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  teaching  profession,  say  the 
authors,  assumed  its  true  significance  after  the  seizure  of 
power  by  the  workers;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  October 
Revolution  that  teachers  came  into  their  rights  and  acquired  a 
respected  position  in  society.  This  is  due  to  the  importance 
of  the  role  schools  are  called  upon  to  play  in  a socialist 
country.  Everything  for  man  and  in  the  name  of  man  — this 
principle,  underlying  the  life  of  Soviet  society,  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  for  the  work  of  Soviet  teachers,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  country's  most  precious  possession  - its 
younger  generation. 


Abstract  prepared  by  I.R.  Ekgol'm,  Member  of  the  Editor! 
Board  of  the  journal  Sovetakaja  Pedagogika 
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For  the  first  edition  of  his  hook a the  author  received 
from  the  Praesidium  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences  the  second  of  the  prizes  awarded  in  memory  of 
the  great  Russian  educationist,  K.D.  UHnshiy. 

This  booh  is  intended  for  research  students  and  new 
teachers  in  higher  educational  establishments , whatever 
their  speciality.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a monograph , 
discussing  problems  of  teaching  in  higher  education, 
bearing  in  mind  the  continuity  between  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

Discussion  of  important  problems  of  the  theory  of 
instruction  in  higher  schools  is  followed  by  sugges- 
tions for  solving  them  and  for  further  research.  Since 
no  single,  pre-conceived  standpoint  is  adopted,  the 
reader  is  able  to  find  his  own  way  about  the  subject; 
he  is  cautioned  against  a ready-made,  dogmatic  attitude 
on  the  subject  of  education  and  stress  is  laid  on  the 
importance  of  developing  a creative  approach  towards 
the  organization  of  instructional  and  educative  work  in 
higher  educational  .establishments • 

In  higher  education,  as  in  schools,  certain  principles 
for  the  process  of  instruction  can  be  laid  down.  Eight 
such  principles  are:  that  instruction  must  be  of  a 

scientific  character  and  inspired  by  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology;  that  theory  must  be  combined  with  practi^ 
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and  practical  experience  with  learning;  that  specialists  must 
be  trained  on  the  basis  of  a systematic,  consistent  plan; 
that  students  must  be  trained  to  adopt  a conscious,  active  and 
independent  approach  to  study;  that  they  must  learn  to  com— 
bine  individual  study  with  group  work;  that  abstract  reason- 
ing must  be  combined,  in  teaching,  with  the  use  of  concrete 
demonstration;  that  knowledge  must  be  thoroughly  assimilated; 
and  that  scientific  knowledge  must  be  made  accessible. 

Although  the  book  contains  material  relating  to  these  above 
principles,  they  are  admittedly  not  yet  universally  accepted 
and  some  educationists  may  well  refuse  to  lay  down  any 
instructional  principles  for  higher  education.  No  general 
consensus  can  be  reached  until  some  very  serious  research  has 
been  done. 

The  organization  of  -higher  education  and  of  science  is  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  parts  of  a single  whole,  since  nei- 
ther can  develop  without  the  other.  The  ensuing  discussion  of 
their  aims  and  tasks  stresses  their  class  character  in  a class 
society.  Higher  education,  developing  as  science  and  culture 
have  developed,  has  since  mediaeval  times  assumed  a spe- 
cialized character  in  response  to  the  demanding  pressures  of 
life.  , 

There  is  a fairly  detailed  description  of  the  specialization 
of  higher  education  both  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia  and  in 
the  USSR,  as  reflected  both  in  the  character  of  the  higher 
educational  establishments  and  also  in  the  kind  of  special 
subjects  and  faculties  which  gradually  developed.  Special 
attention  is  drawn  in  this  connexion  to  the  scientific  and 
educational  importance  of  the  universities. 

An  account  of  the  system  of  instruction  which  has  developed  in 
higher  educational  establishments  approaches  the  question  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  so  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  course  system,  the  subject  system  and  the  com- 
bined subject  and  course  system  emerge  with  particular  clarity 

Regarding  certain  special  features  of  the  student  audience,  it 
is  emphasized  that,  unless  teachers  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  and  make  a constant  study  of  the  students  they  are  teach- 
ing, they  cannot  possibly  fulfil  their  instructional  and  edu- 
cative role  satisfactorily.  Pupils  in  the  senior  grades  of 
secondary  schools  already  have  to  perform  the  complex  mental 
process  of  sorting  out  and  selecting  incoming  information  and 
developing  in  further  detail  such  parts  of  it  as  they  require 
fen  accordance  with  their  own  individual  interests  and  capacities 
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At  the  beginning  of  their  higher  education,  students  continue 
this  process  further,  and  begin  the  work  of  reappraising  and 
reconsidering  what  they  have  learned  at  an  earlier  stage . 
Teachers  must,  therefore,  have  a thorough  understanding  of 
these  processes , since  this  facilitates  their  task  and  enables 
them  to  discover  new  key  points  around  which  to  build  up 
their  students1  knowledge. 

There  are  also  various  features  in  students1  psychological 
make-up  which  teachers  should  bear  in  mind  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  study  process  is  inspired  by  a creative  spirit,  a 
constant  search  for  new  ideas  through  a combination  of  indi- 
vidual work  with  interesting  group  activities.  To  this  end, 
all  study  in  higher  educational  establishments  should  be  so 
organized  that  students  are  able  independently  to  reflect, 
research,  draw  comparisons  and  conclusions,  and  take  decisions • 

The  curriculum  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  plan  for  the 
training  of  specialists,  in  which  special  importance  is 
attached  to  the  general  theoretical  training  of  specialists 
(general  scientific,  general  engineering,  etc.).  Its  basic 
principles  and  structure  are  examined  together  with  the 
general  educational  principles  for  drawing  up  various 
time-tables. 

The  supreme  principles  of  education  are  set  out:  its  scien- 

tific character  and  its  commitment  to  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology.  In  the  light  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  it 
is  essential,  in  higher  education,  to  combine  research  and 
instruction,  consideration  is  given  to  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  scientific  material  for  teaching,  and  to  ways  of 
ensuring  that  students  learn  about  modem  science  and  its 
achievements,  and  also  about  the* nature  of  the  various  schools 
of  science  which  have  arisen.  The  discussion  of  the  study  of 
modern  methods  of  scientific  research  is  followed  by  a° descrip- 
tion of  the  educational  conditions  which  can  contribute 
towards  the  solution  of  the  relevant  problems. 

The  individual  search  for  knowledge  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  a student* s work,  since  it  constitutes  the  independent  part 
of  his  training.  It  runs  parallel  to  and  is  closely  linked 
with  the  teaching  process,  sometimes,  though  not  necessarily, 
using  the  prescribed  textbooks,  with  students  taking  it  upon 
themselves  to  go  beyond  the  basic  assignments  and  use  addi- 
tional theoretical  and  practical  material  corresponding  to 
their  own  particular  scientific  and  professional  interest^ 
inclinations  and  gifts,  their  previous  training,  their 
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interpretation  of  their  tasks  and  duties  and,  lastly,  their 
ability  to  work  independently#  The  development  of  students* 
capacity  for  self-education  also  has  implications  in  terms  of 
educational  psychology. 

A review  of  the  experience  of  higher  educational  establish- 
ments in  the  planning  and  supervision  of  students*  compulsory 
independent  work  deals  with  the  organization  of  compulsory 
independent  work  of  various  kinds  including  in  particular  dif- 
ferent forms  of  * homework  * set  on  a long-term  basis  (solution 
of  problems,  working  out  examples,  doing  calculations  and 
chart  work,  projects,  translations,  preparation  of  papers  for 
seminars,  carrying  out  various  experiments,  and  so  on)# 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  next  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  problems  of  teaching  in  higher  education,  with  reference  to 
various  different  forms  and  types  of  study  and  work,  and  to 
different  methods  of  teaching,  viz.,  lectures,  practical  work, 
seminar  and  pre-seminar  work,  term  papers  and  diploma  work, 
laboratory  work,  preparation  for  yearly  projects  and  diploma 
projects,  tutorials,  and  credit  tests  and  examinations# 


A short  account  of  the  educational  aspects  and  purpose  of  each 
kind  of  work  and  activity  is  accompanied  by  a description  of 
the  methods  to  be  used  for  organizing  the  activities  or  for 
supervising  students*  independent  work.  In  most  cases,  there 
is  a brief  historical  account  of  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  the  different  forms  and  methods  of  learning  activity. 

A particularly  full  and  detailed  coverage  is  given  to  the 
question  of  lecturing,  with  special  reference  to  the  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  lectures.  A large  number  of  general 
propositions  are  advanced,  and  these  concern  the  whole  of  the 
instruction  process  in  higher  education,  since  lectures  play  a 
leading  part  in  all  types  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
exercise  a decisive  influence  on  students*  independent  study. 


The  concluding  discussion  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  higher 
education  by  correspondence,  industrial  practice,  various  edu- 
cational aspects  of  programmed  instruction,  and  the  question 
of  the  elaboration  of  separate  teaching  methods  for  different 
subjects  includes  a general  outline  of  suggested  methods  and 
an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  USSR  in  the  thirties  to 
develop  teaching  methods  for  individual  subjects. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  S.I.  Zinov*ev,  Professor  of  the  M.V. 
Lomonosov  University,  Moscow 
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27z£s  collective  work,  written  mainly  by  research 
workers  of  the  Philosophical  Problems  of  Psychology 
Section  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences,  describes , analyses  and  Ulus — 
trates  by  reference  to  the  most  recent  developments, 
the  principal  methodological  principles  which  have 
determined  the  progress  of  the  psychological  sciences 
in  the  USSR  during  the  past  few  decades . This  mono- 
graph which  is,  as  it  were,  a sequel  to  another  collec- 
tive work,  Philosophical  questions  of  the  physiology 
of  higher  nervous  activity  and  psychology9,  ( publ . USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Moscow,  1963),  sums  up  the  results 
of  fifty  years9  methodological  and  theoretical  research 
by  leading  Soviet  psychologists , and  gives  a detailed 
account  of  the  results  of  Soviet  psychological  research 
in  the  sixties,  comparing  it  with  the  leading  trends  of 
foreign  work  in  this  field . In  this  connexion,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  findings  of  the  XVIIIth  Inter- 
national Psychological  Congress  (Moscow,  1966). 

The  first  article  *The  principle  of  determinism  in  psy- 
chology1 (E.V.  §orohova)  contains  an  extremely  close 
analysis  of  the  fundamental  methodological  principle  of 
Soviet  psychological  science:  external  causes  operate 

through  the  medium  of  internal  conditions;  external 
influences  (including  educational  influences)  produce 
varying  psychological  effects,  not  directly  and  imme^ 
diately,  but  after  being  refracted  through  the 
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psychological  state  of  the  individual  concerned,  through  the 
prism  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings . By  external  causes  are 
meant  the  influences  of  the  outside  world,  nature,  society, 
other  people,  etc.  By  internal  conditions  are  meant  the  spe- 
cific features  of  and  laws  governing  the  higher  nervous 
activities,  the  needs  and  orientations,  feelings  and  aptitudes 
of  man,  and  the  whole  system  of  acquired  skills,  habits  and 
knowledge  through  which  man’s  individual  experience  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  mankind  are  expressed.  It  is  demon- 
strated, in  particular,  how  this  methodological  principle 
determines  the  methods  used  for  psychological  experimentation. 

A detailed  account  is  provided  of  the  complex  process  of 
interaction  between  the  external  and  internal  conditions  which 
determine  psychological  development:  the  interrelation,  in 

this  process,  of  biological  (including  hereditary),  social, 
physiological  and  psychological  factors,  and  those  of  neces- 
sity and  chance  (probability).  It  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
interrelationship  between  psychology  and  cybernetics.  In  the 
light  of  the  dialectical  materialist  principle  of  determinism 
mentioned  above,  the  author  analyses  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theory  of  reflection,  the  most  representative  principle  of 
Soviet  psychology:  psychological  phenomena  are  a reflection 

of  the  outside  world  in  the  mind  of  man,  not  passive,  a 
mechanical  mirroring,  but  active,  linked  directly  with  action, 
with  the  transformation  of  the  external  world. 

An  analysis  of  this  unity  of  consciousness  and  action  is  given 
by  L.I.  Ancyferova:  ’Principle  of  the  unity  of  consciousness 

and  action  and  the  methodology  of  psychology*.  Man's  activi- 
ties determine  the  formation  of  his  consciousness,  psychologi- 
cal processes  and  characteristics,  while  these  latter,  since 
they  regulate  his  activities , are  a pre-condition  for  their 
effective  fulfilment.  Action,  work  and  consciousness  are  so 
closely  interconnected  that  the  analysis  of  his  activity, 
whereby  his  consciousness  is  not  only  reflected  but  also 
formed,  throws  a valid  light  on  his  consciousness.  Conscious- 
ness not  expressed  in  activity  is  non-existent.  Thus  the 
principle  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  and  action  becomes  the 
basis  of  all  objective  methods  of  psychology.  By  selecting 
the  correct  external  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
those  forms  of  activity  which  unambiguously  reveal  their  psy- 
chological content  proper.  This  disproves  the  theory,  deriv- 
ing from  the  traditional,  idealist  psychology  of  consciousness, 
that  the  psychological  make-up  is  something  purely  internal 

inward- looking,  while  activity  is  wholly  external  and  non- 
psychological.  The  gulf  between  internal  and  external  is  now 
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being  bridged.  It  is  action  which  now  becomes  the  ’unit*  of 
psychological  theory  - neither  simply  consciousness  nor  simply 
activity,  but  the  interaction,  controlled  by  the  psychological 
make-up,  between  the  subject  — the  individual  — and  the  exter- 
nal world.  It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  the  structure  of 
activity,  the  interrelationship  of  the  aim,  result,  motive, 
and  so  on,  is  examined.  The  relationship  between  them  varies 
predictably  as  the  psychological  complexion  takes  shape  and 
develops  in  the  course  of  activity. 

The  formation  of,  and  qualitative  change  in,  the  psychological 
characteristics  are  the  subject,  in  Soviet  psychology,  of  a 
special  principle  of  development,  which  i3  dealt  with  by  G.S. 
Kostjuk.  A detailed  analysis  is  given  of  the  biological  evo- 
lution and  of  the  history  of  psychological  development  on  the 
basis  of  animal  psychology,  ethnopsychology , child  psychology, 
etc.  While  noting  several  features  common  to  the  biological 
evolution  of  the  psychology  of  animals  and  men,  the  author 
makes  clear  the  qualitative  differences  in  human  psychology  in 
the  process  of  its  formation  and  development.  All  the  rele- 
vant material  on  this  subject  contained  ir.  the  cultural  and 
historical  theory  of  L.S.  Vygotskij , the  theories  of  later 
Soviet  psychologists,  and  the  ideas  of  J.  Piaget  taken 

into  account.  A great  deal  of  ettention  is  paid  to  the  inter- 
relation of  biological  (in  this  instance,  hereditary)  and 
social  factors  in  the  ontogenesis  of  human  psychology  It 
cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  the  reproduction  and  reiteration 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  species;  it  is  also  the 
means  by  which  these  characteristics  change  and  develop <. 
Society  and  humanity  advance  through  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals*, The  danger  of  drawing  too  sharp  a contrast  between 
society  and  man  is  clearly  indicated,  since,  in  the  words  of 
Marx,  just  as  man  as  a human  being  is  the  product  of  society 
itself,  so  society  is  the  product  of  man.  In  relation  to 
society,  the  individual  is  a ’sub-system1,  but  is  in  itself,  a 
complex,  integral  system  of  systems,  all  interconnected  in 
hierarchical  order.  This  is  the  basis  for  research  on  the 
problem  of  instruction  and  development,  the  relationship 
between  the  part  and  the  whole  in  development,  the  driving 
forces  behind  it,  etc. 

Closely  linked  with  the  principle  of  psychological  development 
is  that  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  psychology,  the 
science  which  investigates  the  developing  psyche.  This  combi- 
nation of  a logical  and  historical  approach  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  psyche  is  analysed  in  fThe  links  between  the 
theory  and  history  of  psychology’  (E.A.  Budilova).  In  the 
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study  of  the  history  of  the  science,  the  methodological  prin- 
ciple of  development  requires  the  application  of  the  notion  of 
development  to  the  process  of  the  reflection,  by  the  human 
mind,  of  objective  reality.  This  history  of  th~  science 
inevitably  forms  part  of  the  theory.  The  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  have  given  rise  to  various  scientific  theories 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  throughout  the  course  of  his- 
tory; scientific  thought,  as  it  developed,  stressed  different 
aspects  of  the  psyche  in  turn  (its  manifestation  in  the  form 
of  consciousness,  for  instance).  This  process  was  determined 
by  social  and  historical  conditions,  by  the  general  progress 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  by  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  development  of  the  science  itself,  as  the  emergence  of  new 
information,  and  the  discovery  of  new  facts  presented  new 
problems.  The  history  of  psychology  reveals  a consistent 
order  in  the  discovery  of  the  essential  connexions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  study  and  its  relationship  to  the  various  aspects  of 
objective  reality.  At  the  same  time,  its  reflection  in  scien- 
tific theory  is  also  determined  by  specific  features  of  the 
cognitive  process:  this  is  the  subjective  side  of  the  his- 

torical process  of  scientific  cognition.  The  article  outlines 
the  fundamental  lines  of  development  in  Russian  and  foreign 
psychology  from  this  viewpoint,  stressing  the  importance  of 
the  philosophical  problems  of  psychology  in  the  construction 
of  a theory  of  psychology  and  the  investigation  of  its  history. 

Rounding  off  the  whole  above-mentioned  system  of  fundamental 
principles,  which  form  the  methodological  framework  of  contem- 
porary Soviet  psychology,  is  the  article  on  ’Personality 
approach  as  a principle  of  psychology1  (K.K.  Platonov).  This 
methodological  principle  also  embodies  the  dialectical  mate- 
rialist conception  of  determinism,  in  that  in  the  explanation 
of  any  psychological  phenomena,  personality  emerges  as  the  sum 
of  the  internal  conditions  through  which  all  external  influ- 
ences are  refracted.  According  to  this  idea,  no  psychological 
phenomenon  (process,  condition,  characteristic,  etc.  mani- 
fested in  activity)  and  no  resultant  action  can  be  correctly 
understood  except  in  their  dependence  on  the  personality,  i.e. 
as  a manifestation  of  the  specific  personality  which  possesses 
the  consciousness  and  is  the  subject  performing  tlie  action. 

The  article  also  describes  the  difference  between  a per- 
sonality approach  and  an  individual  approach:  the  individual 

characteristics  of  the  personality  are  not  the  same  as  the 
personality  characteristics  of  the  individual,  i.e.,  the 
characteristics  specific  to  him  as  a personality.  An  indi- 
vidual approach  means  knowing  and  taking  into  account  the  spe- 
cific individual  characteristics  peculiar  to  a given  person. 
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These  points  are  illustrated  by  material  from  extensive  Soviet 
research  in  the  fields  of  general  and  applied  psychology, 
which  is  overcoming  the  basic  defects  of  functionalism,  incom- 
patible with  the  personality  approach. 

The  following  articles  in  this  monograph  demonstrate,  by  prac- 
tical examples,  how  all  these  methodological  principles  are 
embodied  in  the  various  methods  and  sets  of  methods  for  psy- 
chological experimentation  and  psychological  research  as 
whole. 

The  article  on  ’Methodology  and  methods  of  psychological 
research*  (I. I.  Ivanova  and  V.G.  Aseev)  describes  the  basic 
features  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychological  research, 
which  has  its  own  specific  determining  factors  and  which  , in 
turn,  determines  the  particular  character  of  psychological 
experiments  and  observation.  The  negligible  part  played  in 
psychological  processes  by  empirical  level  relationships 
deprives  research  workers  of  the  initial  foothold  in  empirical 
laws,  which  makes  possible  a gradual  approach  to  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  operating  at  a higher  level.  Consequently,  empirical 
facts  are,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  open  to  any 
number  of  interpretations.  Another  characteristic  of  psy- 
chological processes  is  their  integral  character:  they  cannot 

be  dissociated,  except  to  a very  limited  extent,  on  the  mate- 
rial or  functional  plane,  or  isolated  in  time  or  space.  The 
article  analyses  a basic  structure  and  pattern  for  psychologi- 
cal experimentation  designed  to  overcome  the  above-mentioned 
difficulties  of  research  in  this  fj_eld.  It  also  sets  forth 
certain  main  themes  of  experimental  and  non— experimental  pro- 
cedures, and  gives  a very  detailed  account  of  the  virtues  and 
defects  of  tests,  observation  and  self— observation  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  research. 

The  article  by  A.V.  Bru&linskij  deals  with  model-building,  a 
particular  but  very  topical  form  of  experimentation.  It  is 
entitled  *Various  methods  of  model-building  in  psychology*  and 
commends  model— building  as  a form  of  ’indirect*  research  (it 
can  be  used,  for  instance,  for  studying  the  creative  work  of  a 
scientist  on  the  analogy  of  a student's  pattern  of  thinking) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  criticizes  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
model  as  a 'substitute*  for  the  object  to  be  examined,  related 
to  the  original  in  an  isomorphic,  homomorphic,  or  other  type 
of  relationship.  He  shows  that  such  relationships,  which  can 
be  used  extremely  effectively  for  model-building  in  physics 
and  mathematics,  remain  purely  external  and  ineffective 
used  in  psychology. 
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Various  other  methods  for  research  and,  in  particular,  for 
experiments  lying  on  the  border-line  between  psychology  and 
physiology  are  described  in  the  article  by  G.H.  Singarov 
'Physiological  methods  for  the  study  of  psychological  activity 1 • 
These  methods  are  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  specific  solu- 
tion of  a psycho-physiological  problem:  psychological  and 

physiological  factors  constitute  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  reflex,  reflecting  a regulatory  activity  of  the  brain, 
studied  by  psychology  and  physiology  under  different  condi- 
tions. Thus  for  instance,  conditioned  reflexes,  according  to 
I.P.  Pavlov,  are  at  once  a physiological  and  a psychological 
phenomenon.  This  accounts  for  the  close  connexion  between 
electrophysiological , conditioned-reflex  and  other  research 
methods,  which  are  analysed  in  detail  in  this  article. 

It  is  a natural  transition  from  this  analysis  of  physiological 
and  psychological  research  methods  to  an  examination  of  physio- 
logical and  psychological  methods  for  the  study  cf  mental 
pathology,  with  which  the  article  by  V.N.  Mjasi^fdev  ’Methodo- 
logical significance  of  psychotherapy’  deals.  The  pathology 
of  psychological  processes  and  of  the  personality  as  a whole 
may  reveal  with  particular  clarity  certain  of  the  components 
of  the  psychological  world  of  man,  enabling  us  not  merely  to 
study  the  pathological  structure  of  various  aspects  of  the 
psyche,  but  also  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  normal 
psychological  processes  and  structures.  From  this  standpoint, 
the  article  analyses  problems  of  the  normal  and  the  pathologi- 
cal, the  pathological  aspect  of  the  relationship  between  the 
brain  and  the  mind,  problems  of  pathological  development  and 
of  the  control  of  psychodynamics,  etc. 

The  systematic  study  carried  out  in  this  monograph  of  all  the 
fundamental  methodological  principles  of  Soviet  psychology  and 
their  application  in  actual  methods  and  systems  of  methods 
makes  it  essential  to  describe  the  general  structure  of  the 
methodology  of  the  science  of  psychology.  This  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  important  article  by  K.A.  Abul  ’hanova-Slavskaj  a ’The 
methodological  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  subjective’.  It 
is  demonstrated  that  not  all  philosophical  propositions  can  be 
applied  as  methodological  propositions  in  psychology.  The 
methodology  of  psychology  is  built  up  by  defining,  in  each 
instance,  the  practical,  methodological  application  of  the 
various  propositions  of  dialectical  materialism  in  relation  to 
the  actual  development  of  the  science  of  psychology.  The  main 
function  of  methodology  is  to  define  the  subject  of  study  of  a 
given. science.  Here  a dialectical  contradiction  arises: 
either  it  is  the  subject  of  research  that  determines  the 
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application  of  the  methodological  principles,  or  else  it  is 
the  methodological  principles  that  determine  the  subject  of 
research.  The  contradiction  is  resolved  by  drawing  a distinc- 
tion between  the  'object'  and  the  'subject'  of  research.  The 
object  of  research  is  the  sphere  of  the  actual  objective 
activity;  the  subject  of  research  is  the  logical  category, 
the  historically  conditioned  method  of  epistemic  approach  to 
the  object,  i.e.,  the  object  as  mediated  through  human 
activity.  Psychology  has  as  its  object  not  psychological  phe- 
nomena as  such,  but  man  — in  other  words,  its  object  is  the 
satu€:  as  that  of  many  other  sciences.  In  this  connexion,  a 
detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  problem  of  both  the  psy- 
chological and  the  subjective  and,  in  particular,  of  the  prob- 
lem of  'experience'.  Experience  is  seen  not  as  a 'shadow'  or 
aspect  of  the  consciousness,  but  as  a means  of  linking  it  up 
with  man's  activity,  taking  shape  through  spiritual  and  prac- 
tical as  well  as  conscious  activity.  On  this  basis  an  attempt 
is  made  to  situate  all  the  above-mentioned  methodological 
principles  in  their  logical  relationship. 

This  general  statement  of  the  problem  of  the  subjective  leads 
straight  on  to  the  problem  of  man,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
concluding  article:  'Man  and  the  world'  (S.L.  RubinStejn)  , 

which  was  published  posthumously,  and  constitutes  a part  of 
the  manuscript  of  a book  bearing  the  same  title,  not  yet  pub- 
lished. Working  from  the  fundamental  propositions  of  the 
Marxist— Leninist  doctrine  of  man,  the  author  goes  through  the 
entire  system  of  philosophical  and  psychological  categories 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that,  as  man  emerges  as  a higher 
form  of  existence,  all  the  underlying  levels  emerge  with  new 
qualities  — primarily,  the  categories  and  conceptions  of 
existence,  being,  essence,  causality,  time,  space,  man,  con- 
sciousness, self-awareness,  the  ego,  love,  creation,  freedom, 
morality,  etc.  The  article  sums  up  the  objective  changes 
brought  by  man  — as  the  subject  of  cognition  and  action  - into 
the  world,  life  and  being.  It  is  not  only  the  particular 
situation  (personal  or  historical)  that  determines  the  life  of 
man:  the  involvement  of  man  in  a situation  brings  about  an 

objective  change  in  the  correlation  of  forces  within  that 
situation,  the  correlation  between  good  and  evil.  And  it  is 
not  only  that  man  objectively  transforms  it,  by  his  actions: 
he  also  transforms  it,  objectively,  by  his  attitude  (humorous , 
tragic,  etc.). 


Abstract  prepared  ty  Mr.  A.B.  BruSlinskij , Senior  scientific 
worker  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  of  the  USSR  Academy 
Sciences,  Candidate  of  Psychological  Sciences 
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In  1969  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  con- 
vened a meeting  of  Soviet  experts  to  discuss  the 
methodological  problems  of  the  science  of  education. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  social  sciences,  its  purpose 
being  to  determine  the  scientific  basis  for  the 
instruction  and  upbringing  of  the  young.  The  range  and 
scope  of  this  science  are  constantly  expanding,  and  new 
branches  and  sections  are  emerging.  Specialists  are 
working  on  the  general  principles  of  education  and 
studying  differences  in  the  educative  process  at  dif- 
ferent developmental  stages;  hence  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  methodology  as  an  approach  to  the  methods  of 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  a means  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  educational  activities. 

Academician  E.  Monoszon,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Theory  and  History  of  Education,  who  opened  the 
meeting,  declared  that  the  task  of  the  meeting  was  to 
analyse  and  evaluate  the  current  status  of  the  question, 
to  define  the  basic  methodological  problems  needing  to 
be  treated  in  the  near  future,  to  analyse  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  application  of  modem  methods  to 
educational  research  and  to  suggest  ways  of  improving 
them.  A paper  on  the  main  trends  in  methodological 
research  in  education  was  presented  by  Professor  F.F. 
Korolev,  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences . 
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At  the  present  stage  of  development.  Professor  Korolev  said, 
the  problems  are  so  complex  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
old  methods  of  scientific  inquiry-  It  is  essential  to  evolve 
new  methods,  to  put  research  on  a more  logical  basis,  to 
develop  reliable  techniques  which  would  make  research  more 
effective  and  research  data  more  representative.  Dialectical 
and  historical  materialism  puts  education  on  a scientific 
footing  and  provides  a general  method  for  the  investigation  of 
that  complex  social  phenomenon,  the  instruction  and  upbringing 
of  the  young.  The  application  of  the  categories  of  mate- 
rialist dialectics  in  actual  educational  research  is,  however, 
a creative  process,  calling  for  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  education  and  an  understanding  of  their 
specific  characteristics. 

Professor  Korolev  gave  the  meeting  a detailed  account  of  the 
work  done  on  the  subject  of  methodology  by  Soviet  specialists 
(E.  Monos zon,  G.  Gon^arov,  F.  Korolev,  M.  Skatkin,  M.  Danilov, 
V.  Gmurman,  B.  Esipov,  L.  Zankov  and  others).  Of  special 
importance  is  the  monograph  entitled  Fundamentals  of  educa- 
tional science  (eds.  F.F.  Korolev  and  V.  Gmurman),  giving  an 
account  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  subject  (upbringing,  educa- 
tion, instruction,  aims,  means,  methods,  etc.),  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  links  between  education  and  other  sciences,  and 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  psychology  — the  development 
and  moulding  of  personality. 

There  are  many  questions  of  educational  theory  and  methodology 
which  experts  have  not  yet  solved,  and  which  call  for  further 
research.  Serious  theoretical  work  also  needs  to  be  carried 
out  on  such  problems  as  the  subject-matter  of  educational 
science  and  the  field  it  covers,  biological  and  social  factors 
in  human  development,  the  connexion  between  the  development  of 
character  education  and  instruction;  the  social  and  educa- 
tional process  of  moulding  a communist  personality;  the  group 
and  the  individual  in  the  communist  system  of  upbringing, 
methodological  problems  in  modern  teaching,  the  methodological 
aspect  of  educational  research,  the  methods  of  scientific 
research  in  education,  and  methodological  problems  of  research 
in  the  history  of  education.  The  speaker  dealt  in  detail  with 
future  prospects  in  these  fields  of  research.  (The  full  text 
of  this  paper  is  published  in  No.  4 of  the  journal  Sovetaftaja 
pedagogilta » 1969.) 

A paper  presented  by  Professor  A.G.  Hripkova,  Corresponding 
Memfrfer  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  on  ’Social 
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and  natural  factors  in  upbringing,  education  and  development1 
was  received  with  great  interest  and  gave  rise  to  a lively 
discussion.  (The  text  of  this  paper  is  published  in 
Sovet&kaga  pedagog'ika , 1969,  No. 3.) 

Professor  M.  Danilov,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  read  a paper  on  the  main  problems  of 
the  methodology  of  educational  research.  He  began  by  review— 
ing  the  literature  on  this  subject,  claiming  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  assume,  as  so  many  of  those  engaged  on  educational 
research  did,  that  problems  could  only  be  solved  in  one  way. 
Insufficient  attention  was  paid,  in  such  research,  both  to  the 
dialectic  of  the  development  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  process 
of  moulding  the  character  of  the  young.  Long-term  research 
extending  beyond  the  field  of  everyday  teaching  needed  to  be 
further  developed,  for  this  was  the  only  way  to  foresee  future 
developments  in  education.  The  purpose  of  educational 
methodology  is  to  explain  the  dialectic  of  the  actual  process 
of  the  upbringing,  education  and  instruction  of  the  young  and 
to  ensure  its  correct  reflection  in  theory’.  Functional 
research  could  be  combined  with  research  into  educational  sys- 
tems and  structures,  paying  special  attention  to  the  theoreti- 
cal bases  of  research,  the  elaboration  of  hypotheses,  methods 
and  standards  in  research  and  qualitative  analysis,  and  the 
quantitative  evaluation  of  results. 

The  paper  presented  by  II.  Skatkin,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  dealt  with  research  into 
teaching.  He  called  for  a detailed  investigation  of  the  con- 
tent of  education  and  criteria  for  estimating  the  effective- 
ness of  instruction,  and  of  the  subject  of  the  pupil  and 
methods  of  instruction.  No  research  should  be  confined  merely 
to  one  small  section  of  the  system.  Many  problems  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  subject-matter  and  structure  of  polytechnical 
education,  the  relationship  between  a science  and  a syllabus 
subject,  the  typology  of  pupils  and  the  differentiation  of 
teaching)  call  for  comprehensive,  multi-level  investigation. 

The  speaker  emphasized  that  his  proposed  structure  for  teach- 
ing research  was  not  meant  to  be  a rigid  framework;  research 
workers  were  completely  free  to  approach  the  subject  from  dif- 
ferent angles. 

There  were  thirty  speakers  in  the  discussion.  E.  Kuznecova, 
lecturer  (Moscow),  E.  Bondarevskaja,  lecturer  (Rostov-on-Don), 
and  L.  Novikova  (Moscow)  spoke  about  research  on  questions  of 
children's  collectives,  methods  and  techniques  of  educati^y^ 
work  and  its  organization  in  schools. 
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Professor  V.  Kolbanovskij 1 s paper  on  the  problems  of  sex  edu- 
cation and  research  on  this  subject  was  received  with  great 
interest.  These  problems  are  becoming  particularly  important 
in  view  of  the  acceleration  of  the  physical  and  sexual  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  and  of  the  indirect  demographic  results 
of  the  war. 

On  the  subject  of  the  methodological  problems  of  character 
education , the  influence  of  the  milieu  and  heredity,  and  the 
links  between  educational,  psychological  and  sociological 
research,  the  following  Corresponding  Members  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  spoke:  Professor  X. 

Ogorodnikov,  Professor  0.  Pint,  Pr  ' essor  A.  Petrovskij , 
Professor  §.  Ganelin.  B.  Bitenas  (Lithuania)  spoke  about  the 
interesting  results  obtained  by  the  educational  psychology 
diagnosis  laboratory. 

In  conclusion.  Academician  E.  Monoszon,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  emphasized  the  need  for  mak- 
ing methods  of  practical  research  increasingly  effective.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  settling  problems  of  source 
study  in  education,  of  the  scientific  use  of  sources,  and  of 
the  building  models  of  the  instructional  and  educational 
process.  Soviet  educational  theory  attaches  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  study  of  teachers'  experience.  The  collation  and 
scientific  analysis  of  data  drawn  from  wide  general  experience 
should  precede,  accompany  and  conclude  all  other  research, 
whatever  form  it  takes. 

The  meeting  adopted  a resolution  to  establish,  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  General  Pedagogics  attached  to  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Pedagogical  Sciences,  a permanent  seminar  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  methodology.  This  seminar  has  begun  its  work;  it 
holds  meetings,  two  or  three  times  a year,  in  which  experts 
[ from  all  over  the  country  take  part.  The  first  such  meeting 
was  held  in  November  1969,  the  second  in  June  1970.  The  docu- 
ments of  the  meeting  on  methodological  problems,  together  with 
the  texts  of  the  most  important  papers  have  been  published  in 
Nos. 4 and  6 of  Sov&tehaja  jpedagogZhz  for  1969. 


Abstract  prepared  by  M.  Kolmakova,  Deputy  Editor  of  Sovetekaga 
pectrigocrCka , Candidate  of  Pedagogical  Sciences 
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The  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee 
established  in  April  1967  by  the  Queensland 
Minister  for  Education  and  Cultural  Activi- 
ties were  i(a)  to  review  teacher  education  in 
relation  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  Queens- 
land and  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
future  development  of  teacher  education  ; (b) 

in  particular 3 to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  quality  and  supply  of  teachers  with 
regard  to  entrance  requirements ^ facilities 
and  courses  for  teacher  education ^ the  award 
to  be  made  on  the  conclusion  of  a course  of 
training 3 factors  relating  to  the  recruitment 
and  supply  of  teachers  and  in-service  educa- 
tion. 

An  interim  report  presented  in  June  1968 
recommended  the  introduction  of  three~year 
training  for  primary  teachers  in  1969  and  a 
minimum  of  three  years  for  secondary  teachers 
as  soon  as  possible.  These  recommendations 
were  accepted  by  the  Government..  The  broad 
aims  of  teacher  education  as  laid  down  by  the 
committee  are  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent’s personal  maturity,  the  continuation  of 
general  education  and  the  foundation  of  the 
student’s  professional  education.  Profes- 
sional qualities  to  be  developed  include  472 
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knowledge  of  pupil  development,  needs  and  learning 
processes ; knowledge  of  the  foundations  on  which 
modern  education  is  based;  mastery  of  practical 
skills  and  techniques  involved  in  teaching  and 
formal  and  informal  assessment;  an  ability  to 
isolate  objectives  and  organize  the  classroom 
climate  and  environment  in  order  to  achieve  these  ; 
and  readiness  to  explore  and  evaluate  new  tech  — 
nique s • 

The  committee  recommended  that  selection  for 
teacher  education  courses  should  take  into  ac 
academic  qualifications,  personality  factors 
physical  attributes*  The  minimum  period  of  p 
service  education  should  be  three  years,  and 
case  of  teachers  of  academic  secondary  sub j ec 
four  years  after  the  successful  completion  of 
secondary  schooling. 

Primary  teachers  are  trained  in  teachers  colleges, 
which  will  have  completed  the  transition  to  three- 
year  courses  by  1971.  Courses  for  primary  teachers 
should  include  educational  theory  and  practice  in 
all  years,  related  in  a meaningful  way  to  curricu- 
lum and  methodology  as  well  as  courses  to  improve 
general  scholarship  and. cultural  background.  Meth- 
ods of  teaching  practice  and  evaluation  of  class- 
room practice  should  include  use  of  modern  techno- 
logical aids  and  mi cr o -t e a ching  as  well  as  standard 
classroom  practice  and  observation.  For  university 
graduates  wishing  to  become  primary  or  secondary 
teachers  a one-year  college  cour  should  be  estab- 
lished. Courses  for  teachers  in  scnools  for  the 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  should  take  the 
form  of  special  units  in  second  and  third  year  of 
a primary  training  course  or  a ten-week  full-time 
post-primary  course.  A part-time , two-year  course 
should  be  made  available  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
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post-secondary  school  course  or,  in  the  case  of 
qualified  tradesmen,  a one-year  teacher  training 
course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of 
training  secondary  teachers  in  a variety  of  insti- 
tutions be  retained  and  that  two-year  courses  be 
phased  out  by  1974. 

In  1970  there  was  a total  of  7,695  primary  teachers 
in  schools  and  2,413  in  teachers'  colleges.  The 
number  of  places  required  in  teachers'  colleges 
1970-80  should  rise  to  a peak  of  3,360  in  1973  and 
thereafter  decline  slightly  to  2,682  in  1977.  This 
number  will  provide  for  a maximum  class  size  in 
primary  schools  of  30  pupils  and  a.  pupil  / 1 eacher 
ratio  of  22.3  : 1 in  1977  . Calculations  are  based 

on  an  expected  resignation  rate  of  12  per  cent  per 
annum  from  college  courses,  a teacher  loss  of  7.5 
per  cent  per  annum  which  includes  resignation  and 
increased  selectivity  in  making  appointments  and 
re-appointment  s , and  in-service  education  of  3 per 
cent  of  total  staff  per  annum  from  1975. 

The  number  of  places  required  for  pre-service  edu- 
cation of  secondary  teacKers  should  rise  from  1,616 
in  1970  to  1,705  in  1 9 7 2 , decl ining  to  1,082  in 
1977.  The  recommended  maximum  class  size  is  30  in 
grades  8-10  and  25  in  grades  11-12  providing  an 
overall  pupi 1 / teacher  ratio  of  13.9  : 1 and  a maxi- 

mum of  30  teaching  periods  plus  religious  education 
and  sport  for  teachers,  20  periods  per  week  for 
subject  masters  and  no  teaching  for  principals. 

The  need  for  general  and  language  teachers  should 
be  met  by  1974  and  mathematics- and  science  teachers 
by  1979.  Calculations  are  based  on  recent  student 
progression  rates  in  schools  and  a 7.5  per  cent  per 
annum  teacher  loss  which  includes  resignations  and 
an  allowance  for  qualitative  improvements  in  staff- 
ing to  take  place. 
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With  regard  to  the  administration  of  teacher  ed 
tion,  the  provision  within  the  Education  Act  19 
1970  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a Board  o 
Advanced  Education  to  determine  the  general  pat 
of  development  of  all  tertiary  non-university  i 
tutions  in  Queensland  and  che  allocation  of  fin 
to  individual  institutions  including  teachers’ 
colleges,  and  a Board  of  Teacher  Education  to 
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discuss  and  advise  on  general  professional  matters 
and  to  keep  a Register  of  Teachers  should  be  imple- 
mented immediately.  Administrative  arrangements 
should  be  introduced  for  the  setting  up  of  teacher 
college  councils. 

The  committee  considers  that  in-service  education 
is  needed  at  all  levels  of  the  system  and  in  a wide 
range  of  activities  associated  with  teaching  curri- 
culum revision,  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion to  maintain  progressive  development.  It  is 
important  that  the  teacher  be  personally  involved 
with  educational  changes,  as  a member  of  a school 
staff  which  is  innovative  in  spirit,  and  through 
activities  of  professional  associations.  Courses 
should  include  ad  hoc  programmes,  designed  to 
assist  teachers  with  particular  curriculum  changes 
and  a regular  pattern  of  broad  refresher  courses  on 
a full-time  basis,  lasting  about  three  months,  in 
which  teaching  objectives,  practice  and  the  theo- 
retical framework  within  which  they  operate  can  be 
discussed.  Facilities  should  also  be  made  avail- 
able for  teachers  to  improve  their  qualifications. 
Teachers  centres  should  ba  established  with  meeting 
rooms  and  curriculum  material  as  a permanent  centre 
for  in-service  activities. 

With  regard  to  the  awards  to  be  made  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a course  of  training  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  colleges  should  follow  the  procedure  of 
other  non-university  institutions  regarding  the 
granting  of  awards. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council  of 
Educational  Research,  Victoria. 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  this  report  are 
available  from:  Department  of  Education,  Brisbane, 
Queensland  (Australia). 
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yftis  study  was  conducted  ,by  the  Australian 
Council  for  Educational  Research , and  forms 
part  of  a programme  of  study  and  research 
sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Advanced  Education  (Wark  Committee) . 
This  committee  was  established  in  1965  to 
advise  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion and  Science  on  matters  connected  with 
Commonwealth  financial  assistance  for  col- 
leges of  advanced  education  with  a view  to 
promoting  the  balanced  development  of  terti- 
ary education  provided  by  institutions  other 
than  universities  . ' Colleges  of  advanced 

education  f is  a generic  term  to  describe  a 
variety  of  institutions  including  institutes 
of  technology ^ some  technical  colleges y and 
single  purpose  colleges  of  pharmacy j agri- 
culture etc.;  all  of  these  provide  vocation- 
ally oriented  courses  at  post- secondary  level . 

The  stated  purposes  of  <*he  project  were:  (a) 
to  study  the  explicit  and  implicit  objectives 
of  the  courses,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  content,  how  and  by  whom  they  are 
determined,  how  they  are  subdivided  into 
years,  and  similar  matters;  conditions  underJ 
which  instruction  and  guidance  of  teaching  2 w (p 
takes  place  and  the  influence  (if  any)  such 
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conditions  have  upon  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
and  the  learning  situation;  procedures  used  in 
evaluation  of  student  performance;  conditions  under 
which  learning  and  application  by  the  student 
occurs,  and  (b)  to  indicate  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  current  situation  and  possible  action 
that  could  result  in  improvement. 

The  two  areas  of  business  studies  and  engineering 
were  selected  because  courses  were  available  in 
them  in  most  states,  they  included  in  most 
instances  the  largest  groups  of  students  and 
because  engineering  represented  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional courses  of  the  technical  system  and  business 
studies  one  of  the  more  recent  rapidly-developing 
subject  areas.  The  study  covered  full-time  and 
part-time  students  in  their  first  post-matricula- 
tion year  of  a diploma  course,  all  business  studies 
and  engineering  staff  and  those  in  other  depart- 
ments teaching  in  the  engineering  course  area. 

More  than  4,600  students  in  23  institutions  com- 
pleted the  initial  questionnaire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1969  academic  year,  5-10  per  cent  were 
interviewed  and  3,900  completed  the  follow-up 
questionnaire  in  third  term.  800  staff  completed 
questionnaires  and  400  were  interviewed.  Colleges 
varied  widely  in  respect  of  most  areas  studied  and 
the  tables  show  detailed  answers  for  each  college 
and  each  area  of  study.  The  following  are  the 
generalizations  and  recommendations  arrived  at  by 
the  authors. 

With  regard  to  colleges  and  courses  it  was  found 
that  where  colleges  had  not  clearly  defined  their 
role  in  tertiary  education  there  was  a general  lack 
of  clearly-defined  objectives  at  departmental  level. 
Where  subject  objectives  were  formulated  thoy  tended 
to  summarize  course  content  with  no  attempt  to 
relate  to  the  broader  objectives  of  course  and  col- 
lege. It  was  recommended  that  colleges 'reconsider 
and  develop  a statement  of  objectives  with  the 
assistance  of  teaching  staff  and  that  that  this  be 
used  as  a basis  for  the  design  or  modification  of 
courses.  Design  of  courses  in  the  past-  in  some 
colleges  the  function  of  Education  Department  com- 
mittees—now  rests  with  teaching  staff.  Where 
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advisory  committees  at  teaching  department  level* 
with  members  drawn  from  industry  and  commerce ,are 
in  existence*  they  are  seen  to  make  a positive 
contribution  and  their  establishment  in  all  col— 
leges  is  recommended. 

A critical  examination  of  course  class  hours  should 
be  made  with  a view  to  reducing  them  from  their 
present  level  of  24—32  hours  per  week  in  engineer- 
ing to  a maximum  of  24*  and  in  business  studies 
from  16-28  hours  a week  to  20,  with  more  use  than 
at  present  made  of  assignments  and  library  work*  A 
feature  of  the  present  engineering  course  is  that 
the  student  must  decide  on  his  specialization  on 
college  entry.  Since  student  interviews  showed 
that  many  were  not  strongly  motivated  towards  the 
branch  they  had  chosen  it  is  recommended  that  a 
common  engineering  first— year  course  be  introduced 
to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  for  a 
b e t t er- inf ormed  choice. 

Concerning  students  and  their  welfare  it  was  found 
that  prior  to  this  study  there  was  no  information 
obtainable  on  college  students  and  their  character- 
istics. This  study  collected  information  for  each 
student  on  age*  nationality,  extra-curricular 
interests,  residential  status,  parents1  education, 
occupational  background,  tertiary  preference  and 
financial  resources.  Two  findings  from  this  sec- 
tion of  the  study  showed  that  while  there  was  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  sporting  and  recreational 
facilities  at  colleges,  the  main  interest  of  stu- 
dents was  sport;  and  that  the  chance  of  a college 
student  obtaining  a Commonwealth  scholarship  was 
proportionately  less  than  half  that  of  a university 
student  although  college  students  have  a generally 
lower  socio-economic  background.  An  educational 
research  unit  should  be  established  in  each  college, 
one  of  its  functions  being  the  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  student  body  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  this  analysis  to  the  staff  of  the 
college. 

Although  teaching  has  been  stated  to  be  the  main* 
function  of  colleges,  except  in  Victoria  and  175 
Western  Australia, at  least  half  of  the  full-time 
staff  had  not  undertaken  a course  o:  teacher 
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training.  The  majority  of  staff  felt  that  teacher 
training  was  needed  and  that  it  should  take  place 
in  colleges  » this  view  is  supported  by  the 

authors.  Three  quarters  of  staff  indicated  that 
they  had  worked  in  industry  or  commerce  and  almost 
all  staff  rated  industrial  experience  as  at  least 
very  helpful.  A scheme  of  study  and  industrial 
leave  should  be  implemented  to  facilitate  the  gain- 
ing of  further  academic  and  industrial  experience, 
while  the  role  of  part-time  staff  in  providing 
direct  contact  with  industry  and  commerce  should  be 
noted.  Staff  teaching  loads  varied  from  14-20 
hours  a week  while  the  majority  of  staff  considered 
that  12  hours  a week  is  desirable.  The  conditions 
of  work  should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  univer- 
sity staff.  Heavy  teaching  loads  may  explain  the 
small  use  made  of  audio-visual  aids  and  the  depen- 
dence on  dictation  and  blackboard  notes.  Assis- 
tance should  be  provided  in  preparing  duplicated 
and  audio-visual  material  and  staff  should  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  aids. 


While  in  many  colleges  the  emphasis  is  on  a single 
end-of-year  examination,  there  is  a trend  towards 
continuous  assessment,  which  is  preferred  by  both 
staff  and  students.  Problems  such  as  overlarge 
mark  load  and  a tendency  for  students  to  concen- 
trate on  assignments  can  be  avoided  by  using  a 
variety  of  forms  of  assessment.  Opportunity  should 
be  made  for  staff  in  small  colleges  to  consult  with 
other  colleges  on  assessment.  In  1969  colleges 
were  at  various  stages  of  development  of  new  camp- 
uses or  redevelopment  of  existing  buildings. 
Problems  encountered  with  the  older  urban  buildings 
or  temporary  accommodation  were  noise,  poor  venti- 
lation and  poor  acoustics.  Many  new  buildings  were 
designed  to  meet  existing  teaching  conditions  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  maximum  flexibility  of 
industrial  space.  The  involvement  of  teaching 
staff  in  plans  for  modification  of  old  buildings  or 
design  of  new  ones  is  important. 


Many  libraries  suffered  from  insufficient  space, 
a^V:.^a8e  library  staff,  too  few  multiple  -copies 

of  books,  inadequate  hours  and  little  training  of 
students  in  the  use  of  the  library.  While 
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facilities  were  being  fully  utilized,  the  overall 
use  of  library  facilities  by  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  especially  part-time  students,  was  rela- 
tively low*  Recommendations  include  the  provision 
of  additional  special  grants  to  bring  libraries  up 
to  the  minimum  standards  laid  down  by  the  Wark 
Committee,  use  of  additional  classrooms,  provision 
of  a variety  of  seating,  and  training  of  students 
in  library  usage* 

Consideration  of  part-time  students  showed  that  in 
many  cases  courses  were  not  geared  to  their  special 
needs*  Students  normally  worked  a 35-39  hour  week 
in  addition  to  classes  which  could  involve  an  extra 
14  hours  per  week.  The  provision  of  sandwich 
courses,  more  day-release  classes,  early  evening 
classes  or  trimester  or  semester  systems  should  be 
considered  in  this  regard.  Other  problems 
included  lack  of  identification  with  the  college, 
difficulty  of  obtaining  libr.ary  books  and  a high 
student  wastage.  Additional  study  is  required  to 
find  ways  of  improving  courses,  facilities  and 
teaching  techniques  for  part-time  students. 
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Abstrac.  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council  for 
Educational  Research,  Victoria. 

Volumes  I and  II  contain  the  report  and  appendices 
and  are  obtainable  from  the  Australian  Council  for 
Educational  Research  for  A$5  and  50c  postage*  Vol- 
ume III  contains  additional  student  data  for  the 
state  of  Victoria,  and  is  not  for  sale.  Applica-^  i$o 
tions  for  this  volume  should  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research. 
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This  study*  which  was  first  published  in  Hebrew  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Adult  Education  Centre  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem*  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated and  published  in  English  as  Israel’s  contribution 
to  the  International  Education  Year  by  the  Department 
for  Hebrew  Language  and  Adult  Education  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture . 

The  fight  against  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  major  Prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Its  full  scope  was  demonstrated  by 
the  World  Congress  of  Ministers  of  Education  on  the 
Elimination  of  Illiteracy,  organized  by  Unesco  in 
Teheran  in  1965.  The  writer  recalls  that  the  gap 
between  developing  and  developed  countries  is  Par^u 
larly  wide  in  the  field  of  education.  About  two  fifths 
of  the  world’s  adult  population,  nearly  800  million 
people,  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  illiteracy 
rate  may  be  anything  up  to  50-80  per  cent,  sometimes 
more,  in  developing  countries,  while  it  is  almost 
insignificant  in  developed  countries.  Moreover,  for  a 
literacy  programme  to  be  effective,  there  must  e con 
tinuity  in  the  progression  from  illiteracy  to  literacy. 
The  pupil  must,  in  fact,  reach  a standard  from  which 
relapse  into  illiteracy  is  no  longer  possible.  Many 
literacy  campaigns  have  failed  because  they  were  con- 
fined to  teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing 
without  consolidating  this  knowledge  through  functiona 
and  continuous  instruction. 
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To  avoid  such  failure,  three  methods  may  be  considered  which 
all  combine  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  basic  techniques  of  reading  and  writing: 

(a)  the  adult  is  no  longer  considered  illiterate  when  he  can 
apply  in  everyday  life  the  techniques  and  knowledge  he  has 
acquired;  (b)  the  aim  is  to  attain  functional  literacy*,  i.e. 
the  knowledge  acquired  must  not  be  restricted  to  everyday  life 
but  must  contribute  to  the  individual's  economic  and  social 
improvement;  (c)  adult  education  must  provide  the  illiterate 
with  the  instruction  he  missed  during  childhood,  i.e,  at  least 
four  years  of  primary  education. 

The  second  of  these  methods,  functional  literacy  teaching,  has 
given  good  results  in  many  developing  countries  and  in  the 
United.  States , where  it  is  used  with  illiterate  candidates  for 
naturalization.  It  covers  all  community  promotion  activities 
and  creates  new  incentives  to  community  development.  It 
underlies  Unescofs  'selective/intensive  approach1,  the  cam- 
paign against  illiteracy  being  linked  with  economic  and  commu- 
nity development  programmes  and  the  learning  of  reading  and 
writing  being  associated  with  technical  and  vocational 
education. 

In  Israel,  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  this  field: 
a population  coming  from  developing  countries  has  to  be  edu— 
cateJ  in  order  to  be  integrated  into  a State  that  is  well 
organized  from  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  health  points 
of  view.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  developed  efficient 
pilot  methods  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  an 
educationally  disadvantaged  population.  University  graduate 
specialists  and  experienced  farmers,  who  are  now  employed  in 
prefeience  to  the  volunteers  of  earlier  stages,  deal  with  the 
newcomers  individually,  helping  them  to  solve  simple  problems. 
This  is  followed  by  guided  vocational  group  activities  and  the 
solution  of  more  complex  problems.  For  vocational  promotion, 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  adopted  methods  involving  the  pro- 
gressive acquisition  of  specific  skills  which  are  immediately 
put  into  practice.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  adopted  a simi- 
lar approach.  In  short,  in  community  development  and  voca- 
tional training  programmes  designed  to  meet  the  individual's 
socio-economic  needs,  primary  education  must  be  combined  with 
a specific  vocational  training.  The  two  dements  are  comple- 
mentary and  parallel,  the  vocational  training  requirements 
determining  to  a large  extent  the  primary  education  syllabus. 
Consequently,  research  must  be  conducted  locally  to  identify 
the  type  of  primary  education  corresponding  to  the  different 
kinds  of  vocational  training  and  its  effect  on  the  pupil's 
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socio-economic  advancement.  Research  of  this  kind  has  been 
undertaken  in  various  countries,  sponsored  by  Unesco.  In 
Morocco,  for  example,  a study  is  being  made  of  the  effect  of 
functional  literacy  teaching  on  the  economic  promotion  of 
workers  in  the  phosphate  mines.  In  Tunisia,  the  University  of 
Harvard  is  directing  a survey  of  occupational  success  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  adults  who  have  received  primary  education. 

In  Brazil,  a computer  is  being  used  to  develop  literacy  teach- 
ing materials  for  use  in  the  field  of  general  knowledge  or  £ 
vocational  training. 

Primary  schools  for  adults,  set  up  within  the  framework  of  the 
third  method  of  literacy  teaching,  have  long  existed  in  the 
USSR  and  have  also  developed  in  other  countries  of  “Eastern 
Europe  as  well  as  in  China.  In  Israel,  a considerable  sum  of 
experience  has  already  been  acquired  in  this  field  and  note- 
worthy results  have  been  obtained,  particularly  in  primary 
schools  for  adults  situated  in  the  major  towns,  especially 
Mitchell's  Workers’  School  in  Jerusalem  (attached  to  the 
General  Federation  of  Labour).  This  latter  offers  a four-year 
primary  course  based  on  the  continuity  of  study;  the  pupil 
knows  that  reading  and  writing  are  only  the  beginning  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  even  higher  studies.  The  school  applies 
special  methods  as  regards  studies,  promotion,  curriculum 
structure,  and  extra-curricular  activities.  The  Israeli  army 
primary  training  school,  attendance  at  which  is  compulsory  for 
any  soldier  who  has  not  completed  his  primary  education,  is 
also  described  in  detail.  The  course  is  concentrated  and 
extensive  and  may  lead  to  further  vocational  or  general  train- 
ing. The  polic  and  civil  service  also  have  primary  training 
classes. 
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An  analysis  of  illiterate  adult  pupils’  motivations  and  expec- 
tations reveals  that  the  desire  for  vocational  advancement, 
which  is  met  by  vocational  training,  is  not  the  only  motiva- 
tion. A two-year  survey  conducted  among  pupils  of  the 
Workers’  School  in  Jerusalem  showed  that  30  per  cent  gave  as 
their  motivation  the  desire  for  vocational  advancement,  25  per 
cent  social  promotion,  15  per  cent  thirst  for  knowledge,  15 
per  cent  the  wiah  to  help  their  children  in  their  studies,  10 
per  cent  a leisure-time  occupation,  5 per  cent  the  desire  to 
know  the  people  and  the  country.  The  sample  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  adults  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45  years, 

30  per  cent  of  them  women. 

Only  with  a full  knowledge  of  local  conditions  is  it  possible 
to  draw  up  syllabuses  which  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
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prevent  a return  to  illiteracy.  By  way  of  example,  however, 
the  problems  posed  by  the  preparation  of  a geography  syllabus 
are  expounded . 

The  study  also  deals  with  the  important  problem  of  training 
teachers  for  illiterate  adults.  In  many  cases  the  teachers 
have  volunteered  during  the  course  of  literacy  campaigns. 
Volunteering  plays  a very  important  part  in  creating  public 
awareness,  establishing  a first  basis  for  action  and  bringing 
together  different  sectors  of  the  population.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  as  the  enthusiasm  aroused  is  often  short- 
lived. In  Israel,  there  have  been  waves  of  volunteers,  first 
to  teach  Hebrew  to  new  immigrants,  later  for  community  develop- 
ment, and  lastly  to  join  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy. 

Each  of  these  waves  brought  its  contribution  and  was  subse- 
quently used  in  a permanent  framework  by  the  institutions  con- 
cerned. To  meet  the  shortcomings  of  the  volunteer  system, 
some  countries,  such  as  Iran,  have  set  up  a semi -volunteer 
system  within  the  army.  This  system  also t exists  in  Israel, 
with  the  characteristic  that  the  unit  consists  entirely  of 
women  soldiers.  These  teacher-soldiers  live  in  the  villages, 
where  they  teach  the  adults  at  times  and  places  convenient  to 
the  latter,  individually  or  in  groups.  Naturally,  the  army 
offers  a partial  solution.  Apart  from  the  volunteers  and 
semi— volunteers , there  is  also  a need  for  specially  trained 
teachers.  This  training  is  given  in  Israel  by  means  of 
courses  organized  by  the  Department  for  Hebrew  Language  and 
Education  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture*  by 
the  teacher— training  schools  and  by  the  army  through  the 
teacher- sold : <vrs . A new  impetus  is  to  be  given  to  the  'adult 
teachers'  college',  set  up  by  Martin  Buber  in  Jerusalem.  An 
example  of  international  co-operation  by  women  is  offered  by 
the  Mount  Carmel  International  Training  Centre  in  Haifa:  this 

centre  trains  teachers,  most  of  whom  come  from  developing 
countries,  who  wish  to  specialize  in  problems  of  community 
development  and  adult  education. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  emphasized  that,  whereas  in  the  past, 
practice  often  preceded  planning  and  research  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  needs,  the  stress  is  now  on  the  development  of 
research  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  It  should  bear  in 
particular  on  the  learning  capacity  of  adults  deprived  of  nor- 
mal schooling,  on  methods  of  developing  illiterates  ability 
to  form  cognitive  concepts,  on  curriculum  development  and  on 
ways  of  changing  illiterate  adults'  attitudes. 
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It  is  indeed  by  research  that  many  errors,  inevitable  when 
empirical  methods  are  used,  can  be  avoided  or  corrected  and 
that  easier  and  more  effective  means  can  be  found  for  solving 
the. serious  problems  of  illiteracy.  The  State  of  Israel  can 
play  an  important  part  in  this  research  effort  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  illiteracy  ana,  on 
the  other,  it  has  an  educated  population  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem  and,  seek  solutions  to  it,  Israel  is  therefore  a con- 
venient laboratory,  as  here  can  be  found  collected  and  applied 
the  various  methods  of  promotion  of  adult  illiterates.  The 
result  of  this  research  can  also  have  valid  implications  for 
the  whole  world. 
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Xsrael.  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  National 
Commission  for  Unesco 

Ine  social  background  of  students  and  their  prospect 
of  success  at  school 

Report  written  by  Shosana  Kaniel.  January  1971.  74  p 
(Prepared  in  answer  to  an  IBE  questionnaire) 
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A report  prepared  by  a research  worker  on  repy  to  an 
IBE  questionnaire  on  this  subject . The  author  presents 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  evolution  of  educational 
policies  in  Israel  and  their  implementation  * but  omits 
areas  of  education  not  covered  by  the  questionnaire: 
post- secondary  * extra-curricular  activities  not 
directly  related  to  schools i sped •:  education ; and 
education  within  the  Kibbutz  system . 

From  the  beginning,  the  State  of  Israel  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  absorbing  all  immigrants  in  order 
that  a unified  nation  may  be  created.  The  process  of 
immigration  has  produced  a heterogeneous  population, 
originating  from  over  70  countries,  with  varied  pat- 
terns of  behaviour,  family  structure  and  cultural- 
educational  orientation.  The  role  of  education  has 
been  to  ’bridge  the  gap1,  to  permit  the  integration  of 
people  who  are  essentially  foreign-born.  Hence  the 
goal  of  educational  policy;  to  raise  the  educational 
level  of  the  more  backward  population,  who  form  a large 
’culturally  deprived’  group,  while  maintaining  an 
already  high  standard  of  education  for  other  segments 
of  the  population. 

The  system  of  education,  in  responding  to  this  situa- 
tion, has  shown  itself  to  be  dynamic  and  flexible:  186 
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with  an  awareness  of  rising  problems,  there  is  also  a readi- 
ness to  change  and  an  openness  to  research  and  criticism. 

"PoVlcrleQ.  The  Compulsory  Education  Law  of  1949  made  schooling 
compulsory  from  5 to  13  years  of  age  inclusively  (i.e.  one 
year  of  kindergarten  plus  eight  years  of  primary  school) . 
Responsibility  was  shared  between  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties. The  law  brought  kindergartens  into  the  public  sector. 

The  State  Education  Law  of  1953  consolidated  the  role  of  the 
Ministry  in  establishing  curricula  and  supervising  primary  and 
post-primary  schools.  The  need  to  make  secondary  education 
more  effective  led  next  to  the  adoption  of  a school  reform 
which  began  in  the  1969/70  school  year.  The  structure  is 
changed  to  a 6—6  system,  the  post-primary  period  being  com- 
posed of  a 3-year  intermediate  section  (non-selective , with  an 
emphasis  on  observation  of  pupils  and  guidance)  and  a 3-year 
upper  section  (differentiated  by  streams  but  open  to  all 
intermediate  graduates). 

The  reform  favours  a comprehensive  type  of  school.  It  further 
decentralizes  authority  and  aims  at  improving  access  and 
achievement  for  the  different  segments  of  the  population.  As 
a preventive  measure  intended  to  benefit  children  ’in  need  of 
nurture1,  the  reform  will  involve  revision  of  teacher  training, 
curricula  and  the  zoning  of  schools. 

The  duration  of  compulsory  education  is  to  be  extended  to  age 
14-15  in  1972  and  to  15-16  in  1975. 

The  euZtiu?atty  depirived.Xn  spite  of  enrichment  programmes  for 
the  underprivileged  children,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
academic  ability  gap  between  children  of  Western  cultural  tra- 
dition and  those  of  Afro— Asian  cultural  tradition  is  magnified 
in  the  school  setting.  Three  basic  factors  have  been  identi- 
fied as  contributory  causes:  (i)  background  of  poverty  — not 

only  the  material  aspects,  but  also  the  social  and  emotional 
results  of  growing  up  in  poverty,  affect  the  child’s  motiva- 
tion towards  achievement  in  school;  (ii)  lack  of  experience  — 
the  home  environment  gives  little  of  the  verbal  and  play  inter- 
action which  develops  cognitive  and  psycho-motor  abilities; 
(iii)  poverty  of  language  — to  an  impoverished  level  of  ver- 
bal interaction  is  added  the  fact  that  the  home  language  is 
not  Hebrew. 

population  groups  showing  this  syndrome  are  designated  in 
Hebrew  ’those  in  need  of  nurture’,  a term  with  no  negative 
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connotations.  The  term  is  applied  by  the  Ministry  to  schools 
which  qualify  for  a series-  of  programmes  designed  to  raise  the 
achievement  level  of  children  from  the  deprived  groups. 

Over  the  years,  educational  policies  have  changed  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  of  research  work.  At  the  outset,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  education  was  accepted  and  was  translated 
into  uniformity  in  the  programmes  and  educational  processes  in 
the  school.  It  was  found  that  these  measures  did  not  lead  to 
actual  equality.  Studies  made  in  the  1950’s  revealed  qualita- 
tive differences  in  the  levels  of  achievement  among  different 
segments  of  the  population.  Further  studies  of  these  cultural 
groups  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  educational  system,  set 
up  to  meet  the  needs  of  a Wes  tern  culture , was  not  geared  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  groups  of  different  origin.  Hence 
educational  policy  was  directed  to  equality  of  opportunity 
which  meant  differentiation  of  the  educational  process.  This 
was  expressed  in  the  idea  of  ’nurture  through  education’,  and 
the  programmes  directed  to  this  end  were  in  1963  institutional- 
ized by  the  creation  of  the  Centre  for  Schools  in  Need  of 
Nurture. 

A school  is  classified  as  ’in  need  of  nurture’  (a  TT  school, 
from  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  term)  on  the  basis  of  three 
criteria:  scholastic  achievement  as  measured  by  a national 

achievement  test;  the  composition  of  the  school  population; 
the  composition  of  the  teaching  staff.  About  one— third  of  all 
primary  schools  are  classified  as  TT.  An  additional  group 
(about  one-sixth)  are  recognized  as  borderline  cases  and  are 
entitled  to  part  of  the  services  of  the  Centre. 

The  Centre  sponsors  projects  and  research  for  the  primary  and 
pre— primary  schools;  a separate  unit  deals  with  compensatory 
education  in  post-primary  schools.  Measures  taken  over  the 
past  decades  can  be  summed  up  by  level  of  school  and  type  of 
programme,  bearing  in  mind  that  interaction  and  co— ordination 
are  assured  both  by  the  Centre  and  the  schools  concerned. 

Pi*imcxJ^y  education.  Compensatory  programmes  for  early  child- 
hood have  affected  the  age  groups  3-4  (nursery  schools)  and  5: 
(kindergarten).  The  Ministry  supports  nursery  schools  to  such 
effect  that  60  per  cent  of  the  children  in  need  of  nurture 
were  attending  in  1969/70.  The  kindergarten  is  compulsory. 
Free  meals  are  available  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Experimental  studies  at  this  level  have  examined  the  chap«|*^ 
resulting  from  the  use  cf  socio-dramatic  play,  dif ferent-*-ClO 
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methods  of  teaching  reading,  and  cognitive  development  through 
art  work.  Cne  study,  still  in  progress,  attempts  to  see 
whether  the  integration  of  children  at  an  early  stage  (age  3) 
will  further  the  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the 
deprived  group.  Findings  of  these  studies  have  "been  applied 
in  the  training  of  teachers  and  in  teaching  methods  and  mate- 
rials. All  projects,  whether  directed  to  research  or  action, 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Enrichment  programmes  for 
the  benefit  of  mothers  and  the  participation  of  mothers  as 
instructors  in  the  home  represent  two  of  the  approaches  used- 

In  primary  education  proper,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  teaching  methods  in  three  areas:  the  teaching  of 

reading  and  arithmetic;  textbooks  and  teaching  equipment; 
the  use  of  educational  consultants.  Studies  in  the  tool  sub- 
jects have  sought  out  causes  of  failure  among  disadvantaged 
pupils  and  have  led  to  the  publication  of  special  readers  and 
materials  for  teachers.  A study  on  mathematical  readiness, 
still  under  way,  has  already  shown  the  importance  of  method o“ 
logy  and  the  quality  of  the  teacher,  and  has  demonstrated  that 
culturally  deprived  children  benefit  greatly  from  new  teaching 
methods  in  arithmetic.  To  help  teachers  in  TT  schools,  a 
group  of  educational  consultants  has  been  created.  Now  num- 
bering 45,  each  works  with  35-45  teachers,  essentially  to 
serve  as  a link  between  research  and  practice  in  the  school. 

Teaching  for  the  individual  student  has  been  the  objective  of 
a number  of  programmes.  Remedial  programmes  for  under- 
achievers take  the  form  of  group  work  for  small  numbers  of 
children  who  meet  after  school  hours,  and  of  special  classes 
to  which  children  are  transferred  for  a given  period,  usually 
a year. 

In  the  upper  grades,  differential  instruction  has  been  pro- 
) vided  by  placing  children  from  different  classes  — for  part  of 
i the  curriculum  — in  achievement  groups.  Studies  on  the 
effects  of  grouping  are  now  in  progress,  but  experience  is 
;r  positive  enough  to  lead  the  authorities  to  make  this  measure 
l:  an  integral  part  of  the  intermediate  school  system.  Teachers 
£ for  the  various  programmes  of  individu*  ization  are  given  sup- 
[r  plementary  training. 

V. 

Yet  another  set  of  projects  has  been  developed  to  provide 
children  with  experience  in  unfamiliar  cultural  activities, 
for  example  in  music,  drama  and  the  plastic  arts.  One  of  the 
enrichment  programmes  is  a mobile  exhibit  of  educational  games 
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and  books,  for  the  purpose  of  making  parents  aware  of  the  need 
for  enriching  the  home  environment. 

A related  programme  prolongs  the  time  a child  spends  in  the 
school  framework.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a long  school- day 
or  of  a prolonged  school  year.  In  either  case,  the  additional 
time  is  divided  between  school  work  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  Studies  reveal  positive  results  of  the  programme 
and  highly  favourable  reactions  by  teachers. 


The  final  measure  at  primary  school  level  resulted  from  a 
research  study  to  discover  whether  the  effects  of  cultural 
deprivation  could  be  reversed  as  late  as  adolescence.  The 
findings  were  positive,  and  led  to  a project  for  nurturing 
gifted  children  and  preparing  them  to  continue  their  studies 
at  higher  levels. 


Post-pirirnary  education.  While  goals  remain  the  same  as  in 
primary  education,  the  differences  in  school  organization  and 
in  pupils’  development  require  a different  set  of  measures  at 
this  level.  To  open  up  the  selective  post-primary  school  sys- 
tem and  prevent  high  drop-out  rates,  two  measures  are  applied: 
tutoring  children  in  need  of  nurture  who  enter  general  schools; 
and  providing  several  kinds  of  vocational  educational  pro- 
grammes. The  1969  reform  setting  up  the  intermediate  section 
and  the  comprehensive  school  carries  these  steps  further. 


At  this  level,  the  individual  student  rather  than  the  school 
is  defined  as  ’in  need  of  nurture’.  The  two  criteria  for  so 
classifying  children  are  performance  in  the  nation-wide 
achievement  test  and  socio-economic  background.  Projects  in 
academic  schools  comprise  tutoring  (where  a tutor  works  with  a 
small  group  of  2—5  pupils  for  some  hours  a week)  and  group 
coaching  (where  auxiliary  lessons  are  provided  in  certain  key 
subjects).  Experimentation  continues,  since  the  methods  and 
results  of  these  projects  are  constantly  evaluated. 


Some  schools  are  also  classified  as  TT.  They  qualify  for 
interdisciplinary  nurturing  projects,  by  which  consultants 
assist  teachers  and  students  in  an  all-round  attempt  to 
advance  the  school  as  an  institution.  Boarding  schools  for 
the  gifted  were  an  early  form  of  compensatory  provision  at 
post-primary  level.  There  are  now  12  such  schools  and  the 
record  of  student  achievement  and  continuation  to  higher  edu- 
cation is  good.  Yet  another  type  of  measure  is  the  summer 
project:  courses  or  camps  with  an  emphasis  on  providing  £90 

demic,  social  and  cultural  experience. 
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The  extension  and  expansion  of  technical  and  .vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  significant  during  the  60*s,  the  enrolments  in 
vocational  schools  doubling  in  the  last  five  years.  These 
schools  provide  courses  of  various  levels  and  orientation, 
some  of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who 
would  otherwise  drop  out  from  the  more  theoretically  orien- 
tated trends.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  educational  system, 
research  studies  have  constantly  provided  policy  makers  with 
the  evidence  for  changing  and  developing  vocational  schooling. 

Teaoher*  tvccirving . The  reform  requires  certain  changes  in 
teacher  qualification,  which  will  be  met  by  in— serv;  ce  courses. 
The  programme  for  schools  and  children  in  need  of  nurture  has 
involved  teachers  at  every  point,  but  two  projects  specifically 
directed  at  training  teachers  for  work  with  the  disadvantaged 
are  currently  being  conducted:  one  to  give  in-service  train- 

ing to  tutors,  the  other  to  prepare  primary  school  teachers 
better  to  understand  the  development  of  abstract  thinking. 
Research  work  in  this  area  has  concentrated  on  teacher-student 
relationships. 

The  report  contains  in  annex  statistics  on  the  school  system 
to  illustrate  the  problems  dealt  with.  Available  data  in  the 
demographic  social  and  cultural  fields  are  summed  up  to  iden- 
tify specific  aspects  of  the  problem  of  disadvantage.  In  con- 
clusion an  annotated  bibliography  of  research  studies,  most  of 
which  were  reported  in  Hebrew,  provides  an  insight  into  the 
range  and  methodology  of  this  work. 
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Main  problems . Widespread  poverty  has  given 
rise  to  many  undernourished,  poorly-sheltered 
and  ill-clad  students  whose  prospect  of  suc- 
cess at  school  is  from  the  start  hampered  by 
their  economic  condition.  They  experience 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  generally 
middle— class  oriented  school;  home  conditions 
do  not  encourage  study  and  school  attendance 
is  hampered  by  malnutrition  and  sickness* 
These  problems  are  emphasized  in  disaster- 
exposed  or  isolated  areas.  Other  factors 
which  contribute  to  school  failure  include: 
the  bahala  na  attitude  (leaving  everything  to 
God);  manana  habit  (procrastination);  long 
distances  between  home  and  school;  low 
personal  motivation;  prejudice  against  girlb 
education;  poor  sanitary  conditions  in  school 
and  inadequate  financing  of  the  school  system 
resulting  in  poor  premises,  a high  teacher- 
pupil  ration,  insufficient  textbooks,  lack  of 
staff  and  qualified  guidance  workers. 
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Government  policy.  Since  1966,  the  educa- 
tional programme  has  been  geared  to  socio- 
economic development  and  manpower  keyed  to 
the  needs  of  economy,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
excessive  output  of  highly  skilled  personnel^g2 
and  to  increase  the  'middle*  level  manpower. 
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Based  on  the  Economic  Emancipation  Law  of  1969 
curriculum  reform  has  given  emphasis  to  the  train- 
ing of  scientific  and  technological  personnel,  to 
the  provision  of  managerial  and  vocational  skills, 
and  to  inculcating  a sense  of  the  dignity  of  labour. 
The  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  has  been 
to  open  a school  in  every  barrio,  and  in  sparsely- 
populated  areas  to  provide  multigrade  classes  and 
barrio  high  schools  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
travelling.  Other  measures  include:  launching  a 

school  health  education  project  and  a nutrition 
programme;  implementing  the  Special  Education  Fund 
Act  which  provides  for  better  school  accommodation 
more  generous  textbook  distribution,  and  adequately 
staffed  and  equipped  schools- 

Measures  taken . Preventive:  Pupils  in  grades  1-6 

receive  daily  instruction  on  'character  education' 
m which  qualities  such  as  self-reliance,  prompt- 
ness, punctuality,  responsibility,  perseverance  and 
industry  are  stressed;  emphasis  is  given  to  health 
education  in  the  last  four  years  of  school. 

Remedial:  Provision  of  study  rooms  attached  to 

libraries  and  supervised  study  periods  in  school, 
usually  considered  as  part  of  the  teachers'  service 
load;  supervised  recess  activities  aimed  at  devel- 
oping  desirable  habits  and  group-living  attitudes; 
schools  visits  and  learning  activities  for  parents- 
improved  health  through  the  School  Feeding  Project’ 
and  the  Applied  Nutrition  Scheme;  improved  guidance 
and  medical  services;  better  teacher-pupil  and 
home-school  relationships;  home  visits  by  teachers 
and  guidance  counsellors;  extra-curricular  activ- 

regular  medical  check-up  and  immunization  of 
pupils;  individualization  of  the  study  programme. 

Means  of  ■implementing  these  measures . . Character 

education  and  the  'new'  social  studies  stressing 
the  development  of  desirable  values  (supplanting  of 
the  bahaZa  na  attitude  and  manana  habit)  are  part 
°:fJt^e.:Ln_serv:Lce  teacher  training  programmes  pro- 
vided m 21  regional  centres.  In  addition  guides 
on  these  subjects  are  circulated  to  teachers  in  the 
field.  The  school  health  personnel  has  been 
:wr®aSed  and  when  necessary  they  are  assisted  by 
teachers  and  school  administrators  for  whom  a hand- 
book on  the  health  programme  has  been  prepared. 
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V 


General  Office  supervisors  check  study  rooms,  super- 
vise study  periods  and  the  distribution  of  text- 
books. The  gap  between  home  and  school  has  been 
narrowed  and  adjustment  to  school  culture  promoted 
through  visits  of  parents  to  schools.  Wide  publi- 
city has  been  given  to  the  School  Feeding  Project 
and  Applied  Nutrition  Scheme  in  order  to  make 
teachers  in  the  field  appreciate  their  significance; 
the  provision  of  continuous  training  courses  on 
nutrition  at  the  national,  regional  or  local  level; 
nutrition  as  a subject  has  been  integrated  into  the 
curriculum ; classes  are  organized  in  mothercraft 
skills.  The  Bureau's  five-year  plan  (1969-74), 
based  on  projections  of  enrolment  and  the  yearly 
cost,  includes  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  class- 
rooms, teachers,  textbooks,  instructional  materials. 


Problems  requi.ri.ng  further  study.  These  include 
providing  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Does 

selective  promotion  foster  or  hamper  success  at 
school?  Will  mass  promotion  or  promotion  based  on 
social  indices  or  chronological  age  or  continuous 
progression  improve  prospect  of  success  at  school? 
MU"'*'  " the  relevance  of  the  curriculum  to  present- 
What  part  needs  revision? 


What  i 
day  living? 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva. 
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Main  problems . The  remoteness  of  many  children*s  pros- 
pects of  success  at  school  is  due  to  two  overlapping  sets  of 
obstalces:  those  preventing  regular  school  attendance 

and  those  preventing  efficient  learning.  The  country* s 
essentially  agricultural  economy  and  the  low  per  capita 
income  oblige  mothers  and  older  children  to  engage  in 
work  which  Thai  custom  normally  attributes  to  the 
father.  The  resulting  irregular  and  unpunctual 
attendance  at  school  is  aggravated  by  travel  difficul- 
ties — distance  in  rural  areas , overcrowded  streets  and 
buses  in  the  towns  — and  leads  to  under— achievement , 
grade  repetition  and  eventually  drop-out.  Research  nas 
shown  a geographical  correlation  between  low  economic 
situation  and  low  school  achievement. 

Learning  ability  is  impaired  by  the  effect  upon  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  poor  sanitation , lack  of 
health  education,  inadequate  health  services,  and  mal- 
nutrition. A further  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  childrens  native  dialect  is  different  from  the 
language  of  instruction  in  school.  This  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  three  Cambodian— speaking 
provinces  in  the  north-east  and  four  Malay— speaking 
provinces  in  the  south.  The  custom  of  early  marriage 
in  the  latter  area  constitutes  yet  another  obstacle  to 
schooling.  Finally,  much  wastage  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  motivation  to  go  on  to  upper  elementary  education^ 
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which  is  nc  provided  in  most  rural  schools  and  admission  to 
which,  where  it  is  available,  is  by  competitive  examination. 

Government  pol'Loy.  The  remedial  and  compensatory  policy  adopted 
consists  of  high— priority  rural  development  projects  , additional 
educational  effort  in  provinces  with  linguistic  and  cultural  prob- 
lems f curriculum  changes,  establishment  of  boarding  schools  for 
poor  children  from  remote  districts  , and  extra  provision  for  teach- 
ers' welfare  in  such  districts.  This  is  supported  by  a preventive 
policy  of  general  rural  development  and  the  democratization  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  directed  towards  reducing  the  social  gap. 

Measures  taken.  During  the  first  Economic  and  Social  Development 
Plan  (1960-66)  , per  capita  income  rose  by  about  4 per  cent  per 
year  and  the  annual  growth  rate  waa  7 per  cent.  During  the 
second  (1967-71) , gross  domestic  product  is  expected  to 
increase  by  45  per  cent  to  reach  130.8  million  baht  and  the 
annual  growth  rate  is  projected  at  8.5  per  cent.  A third  plan 
will  run  from  1972  to  1976.  At  the  same  time.  Government- 
approved  family  planning  is  expected  to  reduce  pressure  on  the 
education  system.  Needy  children  are  being  provided  with 
textbooks  and  school  supplies . 

Financial  and  material  incentives  are  offered  to  farmers  in 
order  to  increase  productivity.  The  isolation  of  rural  areas 
is  being  reduced  through  the  construction  of  roads  and  schools, 
and  there  is  a small  degree  of  urban  improvement  through  slum 
clearance.  Centres  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  the  language 
problem  in  the  two  areas  affected  by  it.  Greater  efforts  are 
being  made  to  provide  health  services,  health  education  and  a 
school  meals  service. 

Means  of  'implementing  these  measures . The  above  measures  are 
implemented  through  the  Rural  Development  Project,  Rural  Wel- 
fare Services  and  Rural  Education  Project,  each  of  which  com- 
prises a numbe  ; of  specif? cr  problem-centred  programmes. 

Problems  vequittng  fi.irther  study.  The  diversity  of  types  of 
educational  administration  calls  for  research  directed  towards 
identifying  the  most  effective  system.  A survey  of  urban 
school  attendance  should  be  conducted  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing school  zones  whichwould  solve  pupils'  travel  difficulties. 

Abstract  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva 

The  'Complete  report  is  available  in  miero-fiche  form  from  the 
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Main  problems . Under  the  Constitution  the  young  have 
equal  rights  to  education  without  national , religious  or 
other  discrimination,  either  in  principle  or  in  prac- 
tice. Schooling  is  free  from  kindergarten  to  the  end 
of  secondary  school;  tuition  fees  are  paid  for  higher 
education  only  by  students  enjoying  better  than  average 
circumstances  or  those  showing  school  progress  below 
average.  The  fact  remains  however  that  the  social 
background  of  students  still  influences,  to  a great 
extent,  their  school  career.  Up  to  1945,  the  school 
system  was  designed  essentially  for  the  wealthy,  it 
rarely  permitted  poor  children  to  go  to  school  after 
the  age  of  10,  the  few  who  did  met  unsurmount  able 
obstacles  at  the  age  of  12  or  14.  Furthermore,  most  of 
the  population  lived  in  rural  areas.  Available  statis- 
tics show  that  school  progress  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  social  background  of  the  pupil;  moreover,  the 
majority  of  the  underprivileged  believed  that  schooling 
was  not  only  impossible  for  their  children  but  even 
superfluous.  From  1945  onwards,  the  political  and 
^ocio-economic  structure  of*  the  country  underwent  a 
gradual  changes  the  financial  gap  between  the  two 
extremes  of  society  was  reduced,  the  school  system  was 
reorganized,  the  system  of  settling  the  population  was 
revised  and  attempts  were  made  to  re-educate  public  197 
opinio a.  Boarding  schools  were  established  for  the 
gifted  children  of  industrial  and  agricultural  workers. 
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and  in  the  selection  process  fcr  the  people’s  colleges  the 
underprivileged  children  were  given  preferential  treatment. 
Later,  equal  opportunities,  at  every  level  of  education,  were 
provided  for  all;  the  evening  and  correspondence  courses  for 
adults  playing  a considerable  part  in  the  process. 

Nevertheless,  many  students,  again  mostly  from  the  families  of 
manual  workers,  are  still  in  an  unfavourable  situation  — the3/ 
lack  the  means  to  pay  for  the  required  accessories  and,  fur- 
thermore, any  form  of  extended  education  would  involve  an  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  family.  Other  contributing  factors  are:  10 

per  cent  of  the  population  still  live  in  scattered  farmsteads; 
there  is  no  system  of  selection;  and,  in  spite  of  uniformity 
of  the  school  system,  there  remain  essential  differences  in 
the  level  of  schooling  available.  For  those  studying  at  the 
higher  levels  there  are  such  additional  difficulties  as  a 
parental  prejudice  against,  or  indifference  to,  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  distances  between  residence  and  educational 
institution. 

Government  pol'iay*  A quantitative  development  of  general 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem as  there  is  still  a shortage  of  manual  workers.  Most 
secondary  school  pupils  are  undergoing  a training  which 
usually  leads  to  social  expectations  higher  than  the  present 
structure  of  employment  can  satisfy*  Xn  fact  what  is  needed 
are  slight  changes  in  the  various  types  of  secondary  education 
institutions  that  would  better  adapt  them  to  the  requirements 
of  the  national  economy*  The  overall  qualitative  improvement 
of  the  educational  system  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  should  mean  that  only  the  most  gifted  should  have  access 
to  higher  education;  this  in  itsel^  ould  result  in  a rapid 
disappearance  of  the  importance  of  social  background. 

Measures  taken . After  1950,  legislative  measures  were  intro- 
duced enabling  children  of  manual  workers  to  continue  their 
studies  in  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Government  provided  financial  assistance  to  underprivi- 
leged children,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  children  of 
unfit  parents,  granted  scholarships  to  gifted  children,  based 
on  their  school  progress  and  financial  situation,  improved 
travelling  facilities,  and  maintained  free  students'  homes. 

To  help  compensate  for  the  low  cultural  level  of  the  family 
arrangements  were  made  for  students  to  participate  in  the  c^l- 
ttxirSiT  life  of  a neighbouring  boarding  school  or  college.  In 
addition,  day  homes  were  organized  for  general  and  secondary 
qrhnnl  students  to  Drovide  coachine  outside  regular  study 
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hours*  Other  measures  included:  payment  of  higher  salaries 

to  teachers  in  out— lying  schools;  a gradual  closing  of  old, 
poorly-equipped,  small  schools  and  in  their  place  providing 
well-equipped  central  district  schools;  free  preparatory 
courses,  mostly  for  students  in  the  eighth  year  of  general 
schools  or  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  secondary  schools  and 
during  summer  vacations;  improving  the  vocational  guidance 
facilities.  To  overcome  the  prejudice  and  indifference  of 
parents,  extensive  propaganda  activities  were  carried  out, 
unfortunately  vith  only  a partial  success. 

Means  of  implementing  these  measures . The  existing  legisla- 
tion provides  adequate  means  to  overcome  these  influences 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  certain  amendments. 

The  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law  lies  with  the  local 
administrative  and  educational  authorities  and,  in  the  last 
tesort,  the  education  institutions. 

Problems  requiring  further  study . Trends  in  manpower  require- 
ments should  be  studied  followed  by  measures  to  ensure  that 
the  education  system  will  meet  these  requirements.  There 
should  also  be  extensive  and  systematic  research  work  into  the 
problem  of  selection  and  the  results  of  such  research  should 
be  applied  as  widely  as  possible. 
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Thanks  to  extensive  studies  and  research  carried  out 
by  various  services  and  public  bodies,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  now  has  sufficient  statistical  information 
to  measure  both  the  efficiency  of  the  education  system 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  democratization  of  educa- 
tion, provided  for  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  reform  of 
education,  has  proceeded.  These  studies  have  revealed 
(a)  particularly  serious  educational  wastage  at  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels;  (b)  the  maladjust- 
ment of  the  French  education  system,  which  fails  to 
fulfil  its  cultural,  social  and  vocational  training 
functions . 
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Research  has  been  carried  out  to  evaluate  the  extent 
of  the  influence  of  the  socio-economic  background,  as 
being  one  of  the  factors  of  maladjustment.  The  problem 
is  very  complex  owing  to  the  interaction  of  various 
elements  involved.  Nevertheless,  some  of  this  research 
has  revealed  the  main  elements  which  give  rise  to  many 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  at  school,  and  already 
a certain  number  of  reforms  have  been  implemented. 


Effort  at  adapting  the  education  system  is  to  concen- 
trate on  the  following  points:  importance  of  providing 

a general  education  until  the  end  of  compulsory  school- 
ing, so  that  everybody  shall  acquire  certain  basic 
thought  processes  and  knowledge;  elimination  of  the^^^ 
iuequa lit ies  observed  between  different  regions,  *••*#*>% 
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between  pupils  of  different  backgrounds  or  between  the  sexes; 
the  need  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  who,  immediately 
they  reach  the  legal  age  for  leaving  school,  do  so  to  start 
their  active  life  without  adequate  prior  vocational  training; 
adaptation  of  all  forms  of  training,  at  all  levels,  to  the 
employment  offered  by  the  national  economy;  importance  of 
keeping  parents  and  families  informed  on  careers  and  oppor- 
tunities;  adaptation  of  the  school  counselling  and  vocational 
guidance  system. 

Government  policy 

An  account  is  given  of  the  various  stages  of  the  educational 
reforms  resulting  from  the  1959  decree.  The  main  aim  of  the 
reform  was  to  provide  equality  of  access  to  secondary  educa- 
tion for  all  children.  Some  reorganization  has  taken  place. 

The  reform,  in  1959,  of  lower  secondary  education,  considered 
as  an  observation  stage,  was  followed  in  i964  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  general  secondary  schools  (colleges  d'enseig- 
nement  general)  in  which  various  types  of  classes  co-exist 
in  the  same  building.  In  1965,  a "school  map”  was  drawn  up, 
indicating  the  siting  of  schools  so  as  to  provide  schooling 
under  the  best  conditions  for  all  pupils;  this  entailed  the 
launching  of  a school  building  programme.  Next  came  the  reform 
of  upper  secondary  education  and  the  creation  of  the  univer- 
sity institutes  of  technology.  In  1968,  the  law  on  the  orien- 
tation of  higher  education  was  passed.  From  then  on  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  follovzed  a policy  of  educational  renewal, 
which  included  certain  measures  that  could  be  implemented 
immedidately , and  also  a programme  of  long-term  and  short- 
term research  and  experiments.  A detailed  list  is  given  of 
the  measures  already  taken,  and  current  innovations. 

Measures  taken 

Measures  have  been  taken  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  maladjustment  and  failure,  which  occur  in  connex- 
ion with  the  following  conditions. 

Economic  conditions  and  social  characteristics . In  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  country's  economic  and  social  standards 
on  education,  the  VXth  Flan  (1970—75)  stresses  the  need  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  enabling  each  person  to  realize  his 
or  her  potential  to  the  full  regardless  of  social  background,  201 
sex- or  place  of  birth.  The  plan  lays  down  in  which  areas 
' priority  action  is  to  be  taken  as  regards  education:  develop— 

i • ~ ^ ^ “i  -r-  a o £5  "h  pc-rpi’i  nl  1 XT  in  rn.ral.  areas', 
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educational  renewal  to  be  continued  at  all  levels  of  education 
and  in  adult  education  etc. 

FamiZy's  occupationaZ  background . The  parents'  occupation 
determines  the  organization  or  lack  of  organization  of  family 
life:  itinerant  employment,  night  work,  jobs  entailing  long 
or  repeated  absences  of  either  parent,  long  or  frequent  stays 
abroad  for  the  family,  mother  going  out  to  work  etc*  For  those 
pupils  who  are  unable  to  attend  a school  regularly,  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  has  created  an  external  teaching  centre 
which  not  only  organizes  correspondence  courses,  but  also 
employs  modern  means  of  communication  such  as  radio,  televi- 
sion, magnetic  tapes  etc. 

The  occupational  background  has  a definite  influence  on  the 
child's  educational  and  vocational  future.  Many  families  of 
modest  means  tend  to  disapprove  of  lengthy  studies,  preferring 
more  rapid  training  from  which  an  almost  immediate  return  may 
be  expected.  However,  information  supplied  at  lower  secondary 
level  helps  to  diminish  parents'  hostility. 

FanriZy  resources  and  way  of  Zife.  Economic  factors  play  a 
vital  part  in  a pupil's  choice  of  courses  and  occupation. 
Elementary  education  was  free  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
and  subsequently  free  education  was  extended  to  the  first  two 
years  of  secondary  education  (Classes  6 and  5) . More  and  more 
scholarships  are  being  awarded.  This  system  has  been  extended 
T>y  offering  aid  to  families  so  that,  after  their  general 
primary  education,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  can  complete 
their  studies  with  some  form  of  vocational  training,  or  con- 
tinue their  studies  as  fas  as  the  baccalaureate.  The  children 
of  foreign  workers,  who  are  not  entitled  to  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation scholarships,  have  also  been  considered.  They  are 
awarded  scholarships  by  the  Social  Action  Fund  (Fonds  dr  action 
sociaZe)  from  funds  administered  by  the  Social  Aid  to  Emigrants 
Service  (Service  sociaZ  d' aide  ccux  Emigrants) . The  Ministry  of 
Education  has  taken  certain  action  to  compensate  for  short- 
comings in  the  family  background,  as  regards  hygiene,  food, 
sleep,  and  housing. 
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PZace  of  residence . To  counteract  the  uneven  distribution  of 
schools , a study  was  made  in  1966  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
with  a view  to  improving  the  school  map,  so  that  new  buildings 
would  more  adequately  fit  in  with  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  each  region.  The  sums  needed  for  building  new  schools 
are  included  in  each  year's  budget.  A programming  division  202 
was  set  ud  recentlv  at  the  Ministry-  for  purposes  inter  aZia 
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of:  (1)  planning  secondary  school  buidlings  over  a period  of 

several  years;  (2)  simplifying  administrative  procedures. 

CuZtvtraZ  Qnaj?aeteryist'ies . In  order  to  meet  linguistic  weak- 
nesses which,  in  the  case  of  chi  dren  from  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds , are  one  of  the  main  causes  of  failure  at  school, 
the  Ministry  appointed  a commission  for  reforming  the  French 
language  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  This  commission  drew 
up  a syllabus  which  is  being  tried  out  in  a number  of  schools. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  teacher— parent  relations.  In 
1968,  school  councils  were  started  in  secondary  schools,  allow- 
ing parents  and  pupils  to  participate  in  the  running  of  the 
school.  In  1969,  similar  councils  were  started  in  pre-primary 
and  primary  schools  to  bring  parents,  teachers  and  local  coun- 
cillors into  contact.  Such  councils  stimulate  the  parents1 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  school 

Since  parents’  own  intellectual  level  plays  an  important  part 
in  a child’s  success  at  school,  special  attention  is  being 
paid  to  continuing  education:  firstly  by  organizing  refresher 

courses  for  parents  in  employment,  secondly  by  improving  the 
training  given  to  pupils,  raising  the  level  of  their  studies 
and  providing  them  with  a minimal  comprehensive  vocational 
training  enabling  them  to  adjust  to  the  rapid  technological 
evolution  of  the  present  time. 

Medteo-soctaZ  eondittons . The  report  describes  what  has  been 
done  to  protect  the  health  of  children  cf  school  age,  and  of 
the  staffs  in  educational  establishments  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  universities,  are  dealt  with  in  this  respect  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health:  medical  supervision  at  various  levels, 
the  part  played  by  school  medical  commissions  etc.  In  a cir- 
cular issued  in  February  1970  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 
educational  psychology  groups  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
in  school  of  cases  of  maladjustment  and  to  organize  adjustment 
sections  in  nursery  schools  and  special  classes  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  schooZ  system . Steps  have  been  taken  to  adjust  primary 
schools  to  the  needs  of  the  world  today  and  of  modern  educa- 
tion. By  way  of  example,  mention  may  be  made  of  experiments 
with  the  three-part  timetable,  designed  to  ensure  a balance 
between  pupils’  physical  and  intellectual  development,  and 
of  experiments  with  continuous  progress  at  the  primary  level. 
In  the  latter,  the  work  is  no  longer  organized  according  to 
rlass  levels,  but  is  arraneed  to  cover  a whole  cycle  combining 
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the  final  year  of  pre-primary  and  the  first  two  years  of  pri- 
mary education. 

As  from  1959,  a two-year  observation  period  was  instituted  ir. 
lower  secondary  education.  This  period  was  extended  to  four 
years  in  1963  and  the  syllabus  was  reshaped  several  times  so 
as  to  improve  equality  of  opportunities.  The  general  schools 
(colleges  df enselgnement  g&ndral)  were  started  in  the  1963/64 
school  year,  covering  all  the  various  lower  secondary-level 
courses.  Further  reforms  are  planned  so  that  lower  secondary 
education  offers  the  widest  possible  range  of  courses.  It 
must  be  multi-disciplinary  in  approach,  and  geared  to  scion- 
tific  progress  and  to  the  needs  of  the  national  economy. 

At  upper  secondary  level,  efforts  are  being  made  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  an  exclusively  literary  culture  and  a predominantly 
scientific  one.  Attempts  have  been  made  tc  enhance  the  value 
of  technical  md  vocational  education,  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  poor  relation  in  education.  As  a result  of  the  reform, 
technical  education  does  net  begin  until  after  the  end  of 
lower  secondary  education,  and  offers  various  courses  leading 
to  the  certificate  in  vocational  studies  (brevet  df Studes 
prof ess tonelles ) , the  baccalaureate  and  a certificate  in 
technical  studies  (brevet  de  techri'Ccrien) . 
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Finally,  stress  is  laid  on  the  problem,  encountered  at  all 
levels,  of  teacher  training  and  refresher  courses.  The  Vlth 
Plan  contains  provision  for  an  initial  training  comprising 
the  multiple  scientific,  educational,  and  practical  aspects 
required  for  an  adequate  preparation,  followed  by  further 
training  so  as  to  make  educational  thinking  and  the  exchange 
of  experiences  and  refresher  courses  more  generally  cvci lab le . 
This  training  is  intended  not  only  for  teaching  staff  but  also 
for  administrators  and  technical  staff  in  the  national  system 
of  education.  In  addition,  the  reform  entails  a change  in  the 
teacher— pupi 1 relationship:  pupils  may  participate  in  their 
own  education  through  individual  or  group  research,  discuss- 
ions,  talks,  and  various  activities;  they  may  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  school  by  attending  various  councils.  Methods 
cf  marking  and  evaluation  are  to  be  replaced  by  a system 
bettei  adapted  to  modern  education.  Special  measures  have  been 
taken  regarding  secondary  school  teachers,  especially  of  math- 
ematics. A radical  reform  is  planned  of  the  competitive  exam- 
ination for  the  secondary  school  teaching  certificate  (CAPES) 

and  of  the  agrSgat'Lon . 204 
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Implementation  of  these  measures . 

To  simplify  the  imp lementation  of  the  reform  it  was  decided 
to  reorganize  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  some  of  its  dep- 
endent bodies.  In  addition,  a National  Information  Office  on 
courses  and  careers  has  been  opened  (ONISEP)  while  the  func“ 
tions  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  have  been  divided 
between  two  separate  bodies:  (a)  the  National  Institute  for 

Educational  Research  and  Documentation,  (b)  the  French  Office 
for  Modern  Techniques  in  Education. 

Further  studies . 

In  general,  two  opposite  tendencies  have  constantly  affected 
efforts  to  make  education  more  dramatic.  One  tendency  is  to 
set  up  a diversified  system  related  to  the  school  population 
so  that  each  child  receives  the  education  best  sui ted  to  him; 
the  other  is  to  offer  all  children  the  same  education'll  oppor- 
tunities by  giving  them  the  same  education.  It  quickly  became 
evident  that  pupils  from  poorer  homes  were  educationally  at 
a disadvantage  in  comparison  with  pupils  from  a more  privi- 
leged home  background.  Accordingly,  various  changes  were  made 
to  adapt  methods  and  syllabuses  to  suit  the  new  school  popula— 
tion.  A considerable  amount  of  research  is  now  being  conducted 
with  a view  to  improving  educational  methods  and  content  in 
different  disciplines,  especially  in  relation  to  educational 
technology. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that,  rather  than  try  to 
find  means  to  remedy  social  handicaps,  it  would  be  moie  worth 
while  to  study  means  of  preventing  these  handicaps  from  occul- 
ing.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  Centre  for  Research  on  Special- 
ized Education  and  School  Adjustment  has  concentrated  its 
studies  on  children  in  nursery  schools,  while  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  is  carrying  out  experiments  i:a  contin- 
uous progress  methods  in  lower  primary  education  or,  more 
generally,  experiments  in  ability  grouping  in  primary  educa- 
tion . 

Part  II.  of  the  report  contains  a bibliography  and  an  annex 
consisting  of  statistical  and  other  charts. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva,  from  whom  the  full  text  of  the 
report  is  obtainable  in  microfiche  form  (ref.  SIRE/032). 
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prospect  of  success  ct  school 
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Introduction . The  fwridamental  principle  governing  the 
whole  education  system  in  the  USSR  is  that  every  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  the  same  rvghts  and  opportunities 
in  education, 9 regardless  of  sex^  race , evhnic  group , 
religion , means  * or  class * Education  is  compulsory  for 
all  children  and  young  people  and  all  types  of  educa- 
tion are  free9  hut  this  does  not  preclude  the  State 
and  public  organizations  from  awarding  scholarships  or 
granting  other  forms  of  financial  aid . 

The  government,  party  assemblies,  and  trade  unions  are 
constantly  concerned  to  prevent  premature  school  leav- 
ing. Accordingly  a number  of  measures  have  been  taken 
to  stop  pupils  from  leaving  school  before  completing 
their  studies.  Essentially  these  aim  at  improving  edu- 
cational work  and  methods,  caring  for  weaker  or  sick 
children , helping  parents  to  create  conditions  that 
wiH  benefit  their  children's  education,  stricter 
absence  control  where  no  valid  reason  exists , providing 
free  transport  for  pupils  living  more  than  2 kms  away 
from  school,  (pupils  living  more  than  5 kms  away  become 
boarders) , organizing  study  group  supervision  outside 
school  hours,  etc. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two  existing  social 
classes  (factory  workers  and  kolkhoz  farm  workers) 
from  which  the  Soviet  Union  draws  its  intelligentsia  . 
Everybody  is  given  the  onQ^Junity  to  develop  his 
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aptitudes  and  abilities  in  every  field  of  social  activity, 
including  education.  Even  so,  the  State  has  had  to  exert 
great  efforts  to  reach  people  living  in  remote  rural  districts, 
most  of  whom  were  almost  completely  illiterate. Even  nowadays, 
differences  in  geographical  and  demographic  conditions  hinder 
educational  progress,  and  certain  special  measures  were  nec" 
cesary  to  raise  the  standard  of  schools  in  rural  districts  to 
to  that  of  schools  in  urban  districts.  Rural  schools  have 
priority  in  maintainance  allowances.  The  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  the  country  is  18%  higher  than  in  town.  Pupils  from  rural 
areas  either  become  boarders  or  enjoy  transport  and  other 
facilities.  In  the  Far  North  there  are  still  some  itinerant 
schools  for  the  children  of  nomadic  workers,  and  each  school 
can  accommodate  boarders. 

Family  background  and  parents7  occupation.  In  general,  as  there 
is  no  unemployment,  parents  enjoy  security  of  tenure  in  their 
jobs.  Further  training  is  the  State's  responsibility. 

Pupils'  mothers  have  the  same  right  to  work  as  fathers.  The 
women  work  either  part-time  or  full-time  and  are  entitled  to 
extended  maternity  leave  with  pay.  Their  children  can  be 
accommodated  as  boarders  or  stay  on  at  school  after  school 
hours  in  conditions  propitious  to  their  overall  development 
and  education,  they  are  fed  and  receive  appropriate  medical 
supervision.  All  state  institutions  set  up  to  help  families 
with  their  children's  education  are  open  at  all  times,  day 
and  night,  during  the  working  week,  or  as  long  as  the  parents' 
absence  lasts. 

The  housing  situation  is  steadily  improving  as  each  year  a 
considerable  number  of  houses  to  let  become  available  so  that 
each  family  can  have  comfortable  accommodation  of  its  own. 
Whenever  home  assignments  demand  special  educational  equip- 
ment the  schools  place  the  necessary  equipment  at  the  pupils' 
disposal  for  the  evening  and  enable  them  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers. 

The  majority  of  schoolchildren  do  not  need  to  take  paid  work, 
as  State  aid  to  pupils  (scholarships,  allowances,  purchase 
tokens,  clothing,  shoes,  etc.)  is  adequate.  They  are,  however, 
required  to  perform  work  of  social  value  — as  laid  down  in 
the  curricula  for  rural  and  urban  schools  and  also  by  school 
organizations.  On  the  whole,  parents  show  that  they  are  keen 
that  their  children  should  succeed.  They  offer  all  possible 
material  help,  participate  by  organizing  educational  work, 
guiding  study  and  recreational  groups  for  pupils,  organizing 
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visits  to  factories,  fostering  links  between  families. 

Geographical, , social  and  cultural  factors . Various  methods  are 
employed  to  solve  the  problem  of  distance  from  school,  when 
the  school  happens  to  be  very  far  from  the  child’s  home.  There 
are  boarding  schools  in  the  North,  schools  in  the  steppes  or 
in  the  mountains  also  have  boarding  facilities,  and  transport 
or  boarding  facilities  are  provided  in  more  densely  populated 
areas • 

In  order  to  meet  the  linguistic  problems,  a wide  network  of 
schools  has  been  set  up  where  teaching  is  in  the  local  lan- 
guage or  in  two  or  three  languages.  Soviet  children  and  for— 
eign  children  are  taught  in  schools  where  they  understand  the 
language  used. 

There  is  no  descr imination  as  regards  women’s  social  role  and 
their  education.  Both  in  law  and  in  fact,  tner  and  women  are 
considered  equal  when  it  comes  to  studies,  choice  of  occupa- 
tion etc.  The  salary  paid  to  girls  and  women  is  laid  down  by 
law  and  is  applicable  to  all.  It  is  calculated  according  to 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

There  are  virtually  no  illiterates  left.  (By  1959,  98.5%  of 
the  men  and  97. 8%  of  the  women  could  read  and  write).  Many 
socio-cultural  resources  are  available  to  everybody:  free 
school  and  public  libraries,  various  social  institutions, 
radio,  television,  press  etc. 

Medical-social  factors , Public  medical  services  are  free  for 
children  and  adults.  In  addition,  medical  teams  keep  a regular 
check  on  pupils’  health.  Those  whose  health  is  weak  are  sent 
to  sanatorium- type  schools  in  the  forests  or  elsewhere,  where 
they  continue  their  normal  studies  while  under  treatment.  The 
state  pays  for  the  children’s  full  board  and  lodging. 

A number  of  institutions  exist  for  the  physically  handicapped: 
special  schools  for  the  blind  or  amblyopics,  deaf,  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  those  hard  of  hearing,  and  additional  schools  for. 
the  mentally  handicapped.  The  State  assumes  entire  responsi- 
bility for  every  institution  that  looks  after  pupils  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  whether  for  social  or  biological 
reasons • 

The  school  and  its  relationship  with  society . The  report  brief- 
ly describes  the  various  types  of  educational  establishment-^ 
in  the  USSR,  at  each  level:  pre-school,  general  and 
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specialized,  secondary,  vocational,  and  higher.  From  the  sec- 
ondary level  onwards,  day  and  evening  classes  and  correspon- 
dence courses  are  available. 

The  purpose  of  vocational  training  — which  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  public  education  authorities  and  firms,  is  to  help 
y^ung  people  to  choose  the  most  suitable  career  according  to 
their  aptitudes  and  abilities  and  the  country's  economic  needs. 

Everything  is  done  to  improve  constantly  the  efficiency  of 
the  education  system:  curricula  are  continuously  being  improv- 
ed; teachers  make  regular  and  thorough  studies  of  social, 
political,  and  family  factors  affecting  the  pupils'  work; 
sound  vocational  guidance;  out-of-school  activities  organized 
according  to  the  children's  interests  are  run  by  experienced 
parents,  specialists  and  sponsoring  bodies;  help  is  offered 
to  pupils  in  difficulties  who  are  retarded  through  illness 
or  other  accidental  causes.  Those  who  are  ill  receive  help 
from  their  teachers,  school  friends  or  sponsoring  bodies. 

The  school,  the  family  and  the  collectivity  combine  their 
efforts  to  link  and  harmonize  both  school  and  family  education. 
Educational  demands  and  local  conditions  determine  how  these 
contracts  are  made:  links  with  an  industrial  or  agricultural 
undertaking;  sponsorship  of  such  an  underatking  for  the  bene" 
fit  of  the  family  and  the  school;  conferences  on  educational 
problems  and  general  policy;  educational  advice  to  parents 
working  in  the  undertaking,  information  on  the  school's  gen— 
eral  educational  activities  and  on  apprenticeships;  organizing 
workers1  leisure  time  and  holidays. 

Importance  is  attached  to  contact  between  school  and  family. 
Parents1  meetings  are  held,  educational  advice  is  given  to 
parents  to  improve  family  education,  parent  committees  meet 
to  support  the  school  in  all  its  activities  and  the  more  dy- 
namic parents  are  recruited  to  help  the  school. 

Main  problems  due  to  the  influence  of  social  f ctorsm  In  the 
opinion  of  the  competent  authorities,  the  main  problems 
arising  out  of  the  influence  of  social  factors  on  pupils' 
chance  of  success  at  school  include:  improving  the  public 
education  system,  syllabuses  and  methods  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  scientific  and  technical  progress,  with  the 
building  up  of  a communist  society  and  with  the  specific 
characteristics  of  primary  and  secondary  education;  training 
Qf  highly  qualified  teachers  versed  in  Marxist-Leninist  con- 
ceptions, modern  scientific  methods  for  the  subject  they 
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teach  and  cognate  subjects,  as  well  as  the  most  advanced 
teaching  theories;  planning  and  building  modern  schools  equip— 
ed  with  the  latest  technical  installations  and  technical  appa- 
ratus, in  which  the  best  physical  conditions  prevail;  providing 
adequate  frnds  to  finance  the  public  education  system  at  all 
levels • 

Government  policy.  The  following  results  have  been  achieved 
at  government  level:  (a)  the  public  education  system  has  been 

considerably  improved  mainly  because  conditions  are  better 
suited  to  each  personts  capabilities  and  to  the  collectivity 
as  a whole;  (b)  the  nature  and  content  of  education  and  teach- 
ing are  better  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  everyday  needs;  (c)  thanks  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, certain  problems  involved  in  the  improvement  of  both 
content  and  methods  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  are 
now  being  solved:  this  entails  research  to  discover  more  ra- 
tional means  leading  to  better  training,  f os tering  individual 
initiative  among  children,  quickening  their  intelligence, 
their  will-power,  their  feelings,  and  the  personal  qualities 
essential  in  the  future  builders  of  communism;  (d)  teacher 
training,  which  is  the  responsibility  of  State  universities 
and  teacher  training  colleges,  continues  on  a larger  scale 
than  formerly,  and  the  educational  and  scientific  level  is 
higher;  (e)  new  school  buildings  are  planned  according  to  the 
demands  of  education,  hygiene,  architecture,  civil  and  struct- 
ural engineering,  while  also  allowing  for  natural  geographic 
conditions  £ (f)  each  year,  the  State  and  local  authorities 
earmark  increasingly  larger  sums  for  public  education  on  their 
budgets • 

Measures  taken  so  far.  With  a view  to  avoiding  backwardness 
in  children,  parents  receive  help  in  organizing  their  chil- 
dren^ daily  life  and  studies.  Children  behind  in  their  studies 
are  dealt  with  individually.  The  case  of  a pupil  returning  to 
a school  which  he  had  left  comes  under  the  law  on  compulsory 
education,  passed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  on 
24  December  1958. 

There  is  every  provision  to  compensate  for  poor  results  when 
these  are  due  to  economic  and  social  conditions,  occupational 
background,  family  means  and  way  of  life,  the  home,  cultural 
characteristics,  and  the  education  system. 

Further  studies „ The  following  problems  require  further  study: 
improving  teaching  methods  and  the  communist  education 
future  generations;  supplying  schools  with  teaching  aids 
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corresponding  with  the  higher  standards  of  modern  syllabuses; 
ensuring  that  all  schools  use  the  most  modern  teaching  tech- 
niques; improving  the  basic  material  and  educational  condi- 
tions of  many  rural  district  schools;  allowing  collectivities 
to  play  a more  extensive  part  in  public  education* 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  International 
f Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva,  from  whom  the  full  report  is 
..obtainable  in  microfiche  form  (ref.  SIRE  /037). 
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Replies  by  the  United  Kingdom  Education  Departments 
describe  measures  taken  to  remedy  the  various  forms  of 
educational  disadvantage . 

The  literature  suggests  that  ctiildren  from  higher 
social  categories  do  better  at  school.  The  nature  of 
the  problem  is  thus  partly  one  of  er.r:  chment  of  the. 
education  of  children  from  disadvantaged  homes,  partly 
one  of  removing  financial  or  other  barriers  to  their 
continued  education.  In  Northern  Ireland,  despite  the 
lack  of  statistics,  the  problems  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation associated  with  densely  populated  industrial 
areas  are  not  thought  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
in  countries  where  urbanization  and  industrialization 
have  proceeded  much  further. 


Problems  which  have  been  dealt  with  at  policy  level 
are  as  follows.  The  measures  have  been  put  into  effect 
in  the  normal  course  of  transactions  between  the  edu- 
cation departments  and  local  education  authorities. 

(i)  Provision  of  genuine  equal  opportunity  in  non— 

selective  secondary  schools:  the  effect  of  proceeding 
to  non-select ive  secondary  systems  in  many  areas  may 
contribute  to  ensuring  that  children  from  deprived 
backgrounds  are  at  no  disadvantage  in  their  educational 
progress.  # . o.|n 

(ii)  Special  attention  is  given  in  school  building 
grammes  to  the  improvement  or  replacement  of  school  * 
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buildings  in  deprived  areas.  Grants  covering  75  per  cent  of 
capital  and  running  costs  of  buildings  and  other  projects 
designed  to  improve  educational  provision  in  such  areas  are 
made  under  the  Urban  Programme.  In  Northern  Ireland,  priority 
is  given  to  the  additional  buildings  and  equipment  necessi- 
tated bv  the  raiding  of  the  school  leaving  age  to  16  in 
1972/7 

(iii,  xn  England  and  Wales,  extra  teachers  under  the  quota 
scheme  are  allowed  to  authorities  in  respect  of  deprived  areas* 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  quota  system  but  teachers  are  en- 
couraged to  go  to  underprivileged  areas. 

(iv)  Smaller  classes  are  provided  to  give  more  individual 
tuition  to  backward  primary  and  secondary  pupils.  Teachers  of 
backward  children  take  additional  qualifications  which  rank 
for  additional  salary.  In  England  and  Wales,  teachers  in 
schools  "of  exceptional  difficulty"  receive  special  allow- 
ances of  salary. 

(v)  Nursery  and  pre-school  provision  is  being  extended  in 
areas  of  deprivation  to  give  more  children  a better  prepara- 
tion for  school  life.  In  Northern  Ireland,  although  financial 
stringency  prevents  any  immedidate  large-scale  development  in 
this  field,  the  establishment  of  several  new  nursery  schools 
had  brought  their  number  to  24  by  1970. 

(vi)  With  the  raising  of  the  school  leaving  age  to  16  (in 
1972-73)  pupils  from  limited  home  backgrounds  will  have  a 
longer  period  of  full-time  education  than  most  of  them  now 
receive • 

(vii)  Maintenance  allowances  are  payable  to  enable  children 
to  stay  on  at  school  after  compulsory  school  age. 

(viii)  There  Is  provision  for  free  school  meals  and  assistance 
with  clothing. 

(ix)  Children  with  grossly  inadequate  homes  can  be  given  free 

or  assisted  places  in  boarding  schools.  Closer  relationships  * ■ 

between  teachers  and  parents  are  helping  the  latter  to  under- 
stand their  children's  educational  needs. 

(x)  Special  language  centres  have  been  set  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  non-English- speaking  immigrants,  to  prepare  them  for 
admission  to  ordinary  schools.  Provision  for  immigrants  is  not 
a major  problem  in  Scotland  or  Northern  Ireland,  however. 

To  minimize  the  incidence  of  health  conditions  as  a factor  of 
maladjustment  or  failure,  the  school  health  service  provides 
free  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  all  children  in  maintained 
•schools . 

213 

Research  and  development  work  on  the  problems  of  compensatory 
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education  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Schools  Council.  Small- 
scale  investigations  by  the  Ministry* s Inspectorate  in  North- 
ern Ireland  compared  a number  of  relevant  social,  economic 
and  scholastic  factors  in  urban  and  rural  environments,  while 
a local  study  made  by  the  Northern  Ireland  Council  for  Educa“ 
tional  Research  is  expected  to  yield  results  of  value. 

Among  the  problems  requiring  fuxthar  study  are:  further  ex- 
tension of  pre-school  provision;  any  additional  compensatory 
provision  for  immigrant  children;  and  the  needs  of  children 
of  gypsies  and  other  travellers. 
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To  achieve  one  of  its  basic  goals y individual  fulfil- 
ment and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each  person 3 
American  society  o ontinuo^isly  strives  to  overcome  the 
social  conditions  that  result  in  poverty  and  ignorance . 
Education 3 and  therefore  the  solution  of  educational 
problems , are  the.  primary  means  of  achieving  this . 
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The  main  problems  in  the  relationship  between  social 
background  and  school  achievement  are:  how  to  ensure 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  50  States; 
how  to  raise  educational  standards  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  schools i how  to  improve  the  educational 
professions;  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
groups  and  handicapped  children;  how  to  strengthen 
research,  development,  and  application  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education. 


Over  the  past  two  decades,  growing  Federal  concern  to 
strengthen  American  education  and  to  counteract  the 
impoverishing  effect  of  certain  population  shifts  by 
helping  to  ensure  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
at  local  level  has  been  manifested  in  Federal  legis- 
lation. Particular  emphasis  has  been  given  to  school 
retention  and  vocational  education  and  to  specific 
problems  occurring  in  school  as  a result  of  children’s 
socio-economic  background.  This  legislation  represents 
an  unprecedented  growth  of  Federal  support  for  rdu-  fVrflO 
cation.  Much  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  for 
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strengthening  education  offered  to  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  students.  The  concept  of  lifelong  education  is 
also  embodied  in  legislative  provisions. 

Further  Federal  assistance  has  permitted  the  expansion  of 
educational  research.  Research  findings  indicate  that  there 
is  little  general  agreement  regarding  the  locus  of  the  prob- 
lem of  school  failure  and  under— achievement . Of  all  the  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  achievement,  however,  the  most  influ- 
ential single  one  is  found  to  be  the  role  of  the  teacher. 
Research  also  indicates  that  early  childhood  education  can  be 
significant  in  overcoming  the  influence  of  socio-economic 
background  on  achievement. 

Recognizing  the  correlation  between  school  adjustment  and 
educational  achievement,  education  authorities  are  giving 
increasing  support  to  the  employment  of  specialists  for  the 
guidance,  health,  psychological  and  school  social  work  serv- 
ices essential  for  the  appraisal  and  realization  of  individual 
potentialities • 

In  the  field  of  non-educational  social  activity,  the  Federal 
Government  has,  over  the  past  decade,  embarked  upon  a numbe? 
of  programmes  aimed  at  reducing  poverty  and  its  effects.  New 
legislation  emphasizes  Federal— State— local  government  co-oper- 
ation and  is  concerned  with  alleviating  the  social,  economic, 
cultural  and  health  factors  which  have  a bearing  upon  chil- 
dren’s achievement  in  school. 


The  preventive,  remedial  and  compensatory  measures  taken  to 
deal  with  factors  of  maladjustment  or  failure  are  implemented 
as  a result  of  appropriate  legislation,  of  Federal-S tate-local 
government  co-operation  and  of  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment . 

Consideration  of  problems  requiring  further  study  evokes  the 
challenge  to  the  education  system  to  find  the  means  to  respond 
to  emerging  needs.  Instead  of  producing  merely  the  ability  to 
perform  effectively  and  achieve  a level  of  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency, educators  are  now  faced  with  the  question  of  improving 
the  quality  of  life  — a concept  that  includes  a decent  environ- 
ment and  attention  to  such  values  as  human  dignity  and  indivi- 
dual fulfilment. 


In  this  context,  the  major  question  is  hotf  to  structure  the 
educational  system  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  maximally  able 
to  adapt  to  changing  goals  and  needs  cf  society?  There  are  a 
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number  of  considerations  relevant  to  this  question,  including: 
how  to  adequately  define  educational  success;  how  to  get  re— 
newal  mechanisms  into  the  various  educational  systems;  how 
to  produce  and  organize  knowledge  to  meet  new  goals;  and  how 
to  provide  compensatory  education  to  children  and  youth  who 
have  been  unable  to  respond  effectively  to  the  school  pro- 
grammes. The  following  specific  issues  deal  in  one  form  or 
another  with  one  of  these  major  concerns  of  American  society* 
issues  involving  equality  of  educational  opportunity;  issues 
involving  the  improvement  of  t!  <2  quality  of  education  (the 
right  to  read,  early  childhood  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, urban  education  in  urban  areas,  teacher  education); 
issues  involving  the  extension  of  educational  opportunities; 
and  issues  involving  researen.  These  are  among  the  high  pri- 
ority questions  which  relate  to  immedidate  educational  goals 
and  need  consideration  in  the  near  future. 
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The  terms  of  reference  for  the  committee  appointee. 

1966  by  the  Minister  of  Education  were  to  examine , to 
report  and  ma1<e  recommendations  to  the  Minister  ca 
(a)  the  whole  education  system  of  the  state  in  order  tc 
determine  the  most  effective  use  of  resources  available 
to  the  state  for  education;  (b)  the  organization  of 
the  Education  Department  including  the  organization  of 
teacher  training;  (c)  methods  by  which  curri&iZa  and 
teaching  methods  of  the  schools  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment can  be  kept  under  review.  In  its  introduction  to 
the  report  the  committee  states  that  the  recommendations 
and  suggestions  for  change  are  intended  to  reflect  six 
qualities  of  an  educational  system  on  which  it  places 
high  value:  a non-authoritarian  approach  to  educational 
matters 3 a concern  for  the  individual  child,  equality 
of  educational  opportunities , diversity  of  educational 
institutions,  decentralization  of  decision -making > and 
the  opening - up  of  the  educational  system  to  a variety 
of  ideas . Appendices  contain  projections  of  student 
populations  to  1981,  questionnaires  used  in  the  survey 
of  each  field,  and  a list  of  proposals  raised  in  sub- 
mission relating  to  the  syllabuses  of  specific  school 
subjects  • 


o 
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The  committee  based  its  estimates  on  the  situation  to 
be  reached  in  1981.  Because  there  will  be  a much 
smaller  increase  in  the  school  enrolments  1970“1980 
than  in  the  preceding  decade  - with  the  exception  of 
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upper  secondary  grades,  where  retention  rates  will  continue  to 
rise  “ emphasis  can  be  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of 
education « It  is  recommended  that  by  1978  no  primary  or  lower 
secondary  class  should  exceed  30  pupils  and  no  upper  secondary 
class  20-25  pupils.  This  will  involve  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  primary  teachers  by  4 per  cent  per  annum  and  the  num- 
ber of  secondary  teachers  by  5 per  cent  per  annum.  In  planning 
teacher  supply,  provision  should  also  be  made  to  replace  a 
proportion  of  the  force  on  extended  study  leave  and  to  provide 
extra  teachers  in  the  schools  where  a high  proportion  of 
children  have  special  learning  disabili ties . 

To  raise  the  professional  level  of  teachers  it  is  recommended 
that  courses  be  provided  in  the  teachers*  colleges  and  by 
universities  in  vacations  for  teachers  to  complete  pre— service 
qualifications,  take  cumulative  credits  towards  pos t— diploma 
qualifications,  and  for  all  teachers  to  undertake  at  least 
one  week  of  in-service  study  each  year.  A teachers*  regis- 
tration board  representing  the  Education  Department,  state 
and  independent  schools  and  tertiary  institutions  concerned 
with  teacher  training,  should  be  established  to  keep  a regis- 
ter of  teachers  qualified  at  all  levels,  with  powers  to 
inquire  into  allegations  of  professional  misconduct  and  sus- 
pend teachers  on  those  grounds. 

To  assist  teachers  in  developing  various  forms  of  curricula 
and  new  teaching  practices  it  is  recommended  that  substantial 
increases  in  ancillary  staff  be  made  at  the  rate  of  two  for 
every  three  teachers,  and  in  supportive  services  such  as 
psychological  guidance.  The  subsidy  for  the  audio-visual 
equipment  should  be  discontinued  and  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided with  budgets  to  be  spent  at  their  own  discretion.  The 
Libraries  Branch  and  the  Audio-Visual  Education  Centre  should 
be  amalgamated  into  a teaching  resource  centre,  with  assoc- 
iated area  centres,  and  it  should  collaborate  with  the  Edu- 
cation Research  Centre  of  the  Education  Department  in  contin- 
uing evaluation  of  multi-media  approaches  and  materials. 

The  committee  considered  the  case  for  an  education  commission 
exercising  statutory  powers  and  being  free  from  government 
and  ministerial  control  but  found  it  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  parliamentary  democracy,  to  remove  education 
from  ministerial  responsibility  and  accountability  to  parlia- 
ment. It  therefore  recommended  that  an  advisory  council  of 
education  including  representatives  from  pre-school,  primary, 
secondary,  further  and  tertiary  education  as  well  as  lay 
members , should  be  set  up  to  advise  the  Minister  on  matters 
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concerning  education,  to  hold  every  five  years  a general 
inquiry  into  the  purposes,  curriculum  and  methods  of  the 
schools  of  South  Australia  and  to  publish  its  findings*  In 
addition,  the  committee  recommended  that  all  finances  for 
education,  and  all  staff  with  the  exception  of  the  Director- 
General  of  Education,  his  deputies  and  central  administrative 
staff,  should  be  moved  from  public  service. to  ministerial 
control,  A second  post  of  deputy  director-general  should  be 
created:  one  should  be  responsible  for  schools  and  the  other 
for  provision  of  resources,  with  a new  branch  created  within 
this  latter  section,  responsible  for  recruiting,  welfare  and 
personnel  policies  apart  from  those  relating  to  deployment 
and  promotion  of  staff,  A director  of  research  should  also 
be  appointed. 

To  encourage  diversity  and  wider  community  representation  it 
is  recommended  that  advisory  curriculum  boards  should  be 
enlarged  to  include  representatives  from  every  level  of 
education  as  well  as  lay  members  and  that  individual  school 
committees  be  enlarged  to  include  members  of  the  outside 
community  and,  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools,  students. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  schools  it  is 
recommended  that  changes  be  made  to  provide  a continuity  of 
educational  experiences  and  a greater  emphasis  on  individual 
development.  Entry  to  primary  school  should  be  on  a continuous 
year-round  basis,  infant  (first  three  graces)  and  primary 
cchools  should  be  integrated  and  changes  in  curricula  should 
be  made  to  ease  the  transition  from  primary  to  secondary  level. 
The  present  system  of  high  and  technical  schools  should  be 
integrated  into  co-educational  comprehensive  schools  and  the 
present  arrangement  of  five  tracks'  or  streams  should  be  re- 
placed by  a system  allowing  pupils  to  progress  in  different 
subjects  at  different  rates  according  to  ability.  An  inquiry 
should  be  authorized  into  the  nature  and  purpose  of  examina- 
tions and  certificates  at  the  end  of  secondary  schooling  and 
into  the  most  appropriate  methods  of  assessment  of  student 
achievement  at  this  level. 


In  1961,  19,5  per  cent  of  children  between  3^  and  5 years  of 
age  were  attending  government- subsidized  pre-school  centres. 
The  committee  recommends  that  an  increase  in  places  should  be 
provided  at  the  rate  of  1,200  per  year  over  the  next  five 
years,  and  that  a pre-school  committee  be  established  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  the  overall  development  of  pre-school 
education. 


A steady  expansion  is  expected  in  non-tertiary  technical, 
adult,  nursing  and  agricultural  education.  A director  of 
further  education  should  be  appointed,  responsible  to  the 
Minister,  who  would  undertake  a complete  review  of  the  train- 
ing required  for  trade  and  adult  education  teachers. 

Tertiary  education  is  divided  into  three  areas ! universities, 
colleges  of  advanced  education  and  teachers  T colleges,  which 
are  at  present  the  responsibility  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  all  non-university  tertiary  inst- 
itutions should  be  incorporated  and  controlled  by  their  own 
governing  bodies  and  that  an  institute  of  colleges  be  estab- 
lished with  representatives  of  the  universities,  colleges 
and  the  Further  Education  Department,  members  of  parliament 
and  lay  members  to  be  responsible  for  finance  and  staffing, 
the  award  of  degrees  and  diplomas,  the  co-ordination  of 
courses  and  to  advise  the  Minister  on  desirable  developments 
in  the  field. 

With  regard  to  teacher  education,  it  is  recommended  that  a sep- 
arate board  of  studies  in  education  under  the  institute  of 
colleges  should  be  set  up  responsible  for  the  academic  super- 
vision of  education.  Any  necessary  expansion  in  teacher  train- 
ing facilities  should  take  place  in  a multi-purpose  institut- 
ion. Teacher  trainees  should  be  assisted  to  complete  their 
qualifications  before  entering  employment  by  the  provision 
of  extra  vacation  courses  to  enable  students  failing  in  a 
subject  to  catch  up.  The  system  of  bonding  students  to  serve 
as  teachers  for  a number  of  years  after  completion  of  diplomas 
should  be  phased  out. 

To  co-ordinate  the  whole  field  of  tertiary  education  it  is 
recommended  that  a tertiary  education  committee  representing 
all  types  of  tertiary  institutions  and  including  members 
appointed  by  the  government  should  be  established  to  advise 
the  government  on  needs  and  developments  in  this  area  and  to 
promote  co-ordination,  initial  assistance  and  diversity  where 
appropriate . 

The  committee  recommends  a number  of  measures  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity  at  all  levels.  Research  funds  should 
be  granted  to  the  Pre-School  Committee  to  establish  projects 
with  this  aim.  The  state  should  assume  full  responsibility 
for  handicapped  children  and  more  liberal  staffing  should  be 
provided  for  schools  with  a high  proportion  of  children  with 
social  and  learning  difficulties.  Teachers1  college  courses 
should  include  a unit  for  all  trainees  on  the  teaching  of 
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handicapped  children  and  should  place  increased  emphasis  on 
programmes  which  allow  children  to  progress  at  their  own  rate. 
Pilot  projects  should  be  set  up  by  the  Education  Department 
for  the  education  of  aboriginal  and  other  socially-handicapped 
children. 

With  regard  to  scholarships,  it  is  recommended  that  Common- 
wealth Scholarships,  now  awarded  on  the  basis  of  an  examination 
for  the  completion  of  the  final  two  years  of  schooling,  be 
spread  over  a wider  range  of  students  by  the  imposition  of  a 
means  test,  and  that  Commonwealth  Scholarships  for  tertiary 
studies  should  be  granted  to  all  students  obtaining  a ter- 
tiary place  on  the  basis  of  a means  test.  Failing  this,  the 
stata  should  introduce  allowances  based  on  a means  test. 

The  committee  considers  that  implementation  of  the  above 
proposals  wn' 11  require  a rate  of  increase  in  government 
expenditure  in  terms  of  constant  price  and  wage  levels  of  a 
little  over  7 per  cent  per  annum,  the  fraction  of  national 
production  devoted  to  education  by  1981  being  about  60  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1970. 


{ 
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^Abstract  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council  for  Educational 
Research,  Hawthorn,  Victoria. 
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In  July  1968  the  Minister  of  State  for  Labour 
and  National  Service  appointed  a tripartite 
mission  to  undertake  an  examination  of  the 
methods  of  training  skilled  workers  in  a number 
of  countries  from  which  Australia  is  obtaining 
or  is  likely  to  obtain  migrant  tradesmen • The 
report  was  intended  to  provide  the  basis  for 
revising  the  criteria  for  the  selection  over- 
seas and  the  recognition  in  Australia  of 
migrant  tradesmen  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  Tradesmen's  Rights  Act , for  establishing 
criteria  for  countries  not  covered  at  present , 
and  was  also  expected  to  be  of  value  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service , the 
Department  of  Immigration,  technical  training 
authorities,  employer  organizations  and  unions • 
The  mission  visited  Austria,  Belgium , Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Malta  G.C.,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom  and 
Yugos lavia . 


The  first  part  of  the  report  is  concerned  with 

a general  discussion  of  the  various  systems 
of  training  practised  in  European  countries, 
the  training  authorities,  role  of  the  trade 
unions  and  employer  authorities,  standards  of 
schools  , cost,  length,  entry  standards 
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supervision  of  training,  syllabuses  and  examrna 
t ions  , adult  training,  the  attainment  of  skilled 
worker  status,  and  the  new  approaches  being  devel- 
oped in  response  to  technological  change. 

The  establishment  of  criteria  for  selection  of 
migrant  tradesmen  will  not  mean  a large  flow  of 
skilled  tradesmen  into  Australia.  Many  European 
countries  are  short  of  skilled  labour  and  the  sys- 
tem of  labour  contracts  and  'guest  workers  devel 
oped  has  an  advantage  over  Australia’s  migrant 
scheme.  A more  important  result  of  the  report  may 
be  the  reconsideration  of  Australian  systems  of 
vocational  training  in  the  light  of  the  data 
obtained.  More  consideration  is  given  in  European 
countries  to  the  problems  of  vocational  training  as 
evidenced  in  the  vast  financial  investment  in 
vocational  training  by  governments,  strong  support, 
financial  and  otherwise  for  new  methods  by  employ- 
ers and  unions,  in  new  legislation,  and  in  the  ^ 
development  of  new  systems  to  ensure  that  training 
is  of  an  increasingly  high  standard  and  inter 
nationally  comparable.  International  bodies 
including  government,  employer  and  trade  union 
representation  are  attempting  to  improve  standards, 
bring  about  uniformity  between  various  European.  . 
nations  and  assist  developing  countries  in  providing 
accelerated  training  arrangements. 

From  its  study  of  European  training  methods  the 
mission  concludes  that  several  aspects  of  Austra 
lian  vocational  training  require  attention.  The 
Australian  Government  and  employers  must  recognize 
and  accept  the  large  financial  cost. of  providing 
vocational  training  and  should  consider  the  levy- 
grant  system  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
each  employer  pays  a levy  and  receives  a grant 
according  to  the  amount  and  level  of  training  his 
establishment  provides.  There. is  general  agreement 
in  European  countries  that  an  initial  period  of 
of f — the— j ob  training  combined  with  a block-release 
system  for  later  years  is  the  most  suitable  method 
of  training  and  that  three  years  is  a satisfactory 
period  of  training. 

The  provision  of  detailed  syllabuses  and  training 
manuals  is  believed  by  the  mission  to  be  an 
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Report  of  the  first  in  a series  of  investigations  into 
the  educational  and  vocational  choice  of  a generation 
of  young  people , This  investigation  was  carried  out 
under  the  joint  initiative  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Institute  of  Soda 1 Research ^ and  forms 
the  second  part  of  a research  project  started  in 

1964,  A spedal  report  of  the  first  part  of  the  projects 
a survey  of  the  soda 1 and  economic  situation  of 
Danish  youth  in  the  period  from  the  termination  of 
compulsory  education  to  the  end  of  their  20th  year * 
was  issued  as  No,  47  in  the  publication  series  of  the 
Institute  of  Soda 1 Research ^ under  the  title:  Ungdom 
og  uddannelse , De  14-20  ariges  uddanne Is es -situation 

1965 , /Youth  and  Education  1965,  The  educational 
situation  of  young  people  from  14  to  20  years  of  age_J 

The  principal  aim  was  to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  intellectual  level,  social  background  and  the 
personal  circumstances  of  the  pupil  within  the  school 
system  at  the  age  of  14  years.  The  reported  findings 
are  based  on  material  obtained  from  part  I of  the 
Longitudinal  Youth  Survey,  the  data  being  extracted 
from  information  provided  in  1968  by  about  3,000 
7th- grade  pupils  who  answered  questionnaires  and  were 
given  intelligence  tests.  Their  parents  also  answered 
a questionnaire  concerning  their  own  educational  b a ck-^> 
ground,  their  contact  with  the  schools  attended  by 
their  children,  their  attitude  to  education  in  general 
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and  to  the  homework  of  their  children. 

The  intelligence  tests  used  were  group  tests,  one  mainly 
verbal  (reflection  test  Zpmtankepr^ve7  0.55  of  the  Psycho- 
technical  Institute) , one  spatial  and  the  third  inductive. 

The  last  two  tests  were  constructed  by  Kjell  Hamqvist, 
Goteborg,  Sweden. 

As  regards  the  correlation  between  the  IQ  tests  and  a number 
of  variables,  only  small  differences  were  found  between  boys 
and  girls,  while  large  differences  were  noted  in  respect 
of  age,  the  youngest  being  the  most  gifted.  Rather  small 
differences  were  found  in  respect  of  family  size  and  residen- 
tial area,  and  no  differences  as  far  as  the  order  of  birth 
was  concerned.  In  respect  of  the  social  status  of  parents  , 
great  differences  were  found  in  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  children,  although  this  does  not  imply  that  all  children 
in  the  lowest  social  stratum  (V)  were  less  intelligent  than 
those  coming  from  the  highest  stratum  (I). 

There  is  an  overlap  between  the  various  levels:  20  per  cent 
of  the  children  from  stratum  V had  a better  score  than  the 
average  in  stratum  I,  and  about  35  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  stratum  III  had  a better  score  than  the  average  in  stra^ 
turn  I. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  nothing  can,  of  course,  be 
concluded  concerning  innate  intelligence,  the  level  of  which, 
at  the  age  of  14,  is  the  result  of  an  interplay  between  many 
factors,  hereditary  potentialities  being  particularly  important 
in  determining  the  final  measurable  result.  In  measuring 
intelligence,  varying  importance  may  be  attached  to  its  diff- 
erent aspects.  For  the  present  analysis  mainly  verbal  tests 
were  used,  as  they  are  considered  to  correspond  most  closely 
to  the  objectives  of  the  school. 


2 Description  of  the  five  social  strata  used  in  this  report:  ' 

J.  Self-employed  persons  in  large  concerns  and  salaried 
employees  in  top-ranking  positions  (more  than  SO  subordi- 
nates) j and  university  graduates . JJ.  Self-employed  persons 
in  medium-sized  concerns  and  salaried  employees  in  high- 
ranking  positions  (10  to  SO  subordinates ) . Ill . Self- 
employed  persons  in  smaller  firms  and  salaried  employees 
whose  work  is  not  pure  routine . IV . Self-employed  persons  6*6*  v 
in  small-scale  concerns  and  salaried  employees  with  routine 
•fonrk . and  skilled  workers*. _ V»  Unskilled  workers  - 
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At  the  end  of  the-  7th  grade  the  pupils  may  be  considered  to 
form  three  different  groups,  as  follows;  pupils  continuing 
their  education  for  an  entrance  examination  into  the  gymna- 
sium (upper  secondary  school) , some  of  whom  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  school;  pupils  continuing  in  the  '’general" 
department  of  the  lower  secondary  school  and  leaving  school 
after  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  school  year;  pupils  who 
discontinue  their  general  education  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  compulsory  education  and  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
school  year. 

There  is  a strong  indication  that  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  pupils  is  connected  with  either  leaving  school  prema- 
turely, or  continuing  their  education  in  one  form  or 
another . 

It  has  previously  been  shown  (E.  J.  Hansen,  1968)  that  early 
leavers  come  mainly  from  the  lower  social  strata.  The  find- 
ings of  this  survey  indicate  that  they  are,  on  the  average, 
in  the  low  ability  range.  Five  times  as  many  children  with 
an  intelligence  below  the  average  will  leave  school  at  the 
earliest  legal  moment.  However,  the  intelligence  level  of 
the  pupils  is  not  the  only  factcr  at  work  in  early  leaving, 
the  social  status  of  the  parents  being  also  an  important 
factor.  If  a child  is  poorly  gifted  and  his  parents  belong 
to  the  lower  social  strata,  he  is  likely  to  leave  school  pre- 
maturely at  the  termination  of  compulsory  schooling. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  or  solely  explained 
by  the  various  factors  of  the  child* s intelligence,  and 
social  background:  the  school  system  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  What  type  of  interplay  is  at  work  between  the  school, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intellectually  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged child,  on  the  other?  For  such  a child  the  school 
seems  to  have  little  attraction,  and  so  little  to  offer  that 
he  is  only  waiting  for  the  first  chance  to  leave.  Whether  his 
leaving  school  is  an  "escape",  or  whether  the  school  forces 
him  to  search  for  other  values  outside,  this  is  an  important 
question  at  a time  when  compulsory  schooling  is  to  be  ex- 
tended by  two  years,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  create  fa- 
vourable conditions  which  will  benefit  these  children. 

Continuing  in  school  beyond  the  compulsory  school  period,  and 
making  a transfer  to  the  secondary  school  in  preparation  for 
the  lower  secondary  school  examination  is,  of  course T 
closely  connected  with  the  child*s  level  of  intelligenc^^^ 
Very  few  children  of  below  average  intelligence  make  thirfi^CJ 
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transfer*  Half  of  the  children  of  exactly  average  intelli- 
gence, and  more  than  half  of  those  above  average  intelligence, 
continue  their  education  in  the  lower  secondary  school. 

The  social  status  of  the  child’s  parents  plays  an  equally 
important  role,  although  this  is  only  a partial  indication 
that  children  coming  from  the  higher  social  strata  have 
superior  intelligence.  In  tests  requiring  minimum  intellec- 
tual demands,  no  differences  in  attainment  were  found  in 
respect  of  social  status  among  pupils  continuing  in  the 
lower  secondary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  an  interplay  bet- 
ween a number  of  factors  (parents,  teachers,  the  school) 
seems  greatly  to  influence  the  pupils’  chances  of  getting 
into  the  lower  secondary  school.  The  social  status  of  parents 
is  clearly  a strong  factor  in  the  actual  distribution  of 
children  who  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  7th  grade,  or  their 
promotion  to  the  1st  form  of  the  lower  secondary  school: 

12  per  cent  of  the  children  from  sc/,l‘  al  group  V,  and  2 per 
cent  from  social  group  I,  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
grade,  while  81  per  cent  from  social  group  I,  and  only  25  per 
cent  from  social  group  V enter  the  lower  secondary  school. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  high  probability  of  entering  lower 
secondary  school  requires  that  the  child  not  only  be  intelli- 
gent, but  also  that  his  parents  be  of  high  social  status; 
otherwise  there  is  a likelihood  that  he  will  leave  school  at 
the  termination  of  compulsory  education. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Danish  National  Institute  of  Social 
Research  on  behalf  of  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
submitted  through  the  Documentation  Centre  for  Education  in 
Europe . 
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This  Resolution  requests  the  Government  to  work  out 
plans  and  introduce  a bill  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Folkeskole  (elementary /lower  secondary 
school)  and  other  bojsic  educational  programmes * 

The  Folkeskole  should  be  organized  as  a ten-year 
general  school  without  specific  vocational  aims,  com- 
prising a nine-year  basic  school  and  a supplementary 
tenth  school  year.  The  present  curriculum,  general 
timetables  and  school  leaving  regulations  should  be 
subjected  to  impartial  examination. 
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Instruction  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  school  years 
should  comprise  certain  core  subjects  and  a number  of 
wholly  or  partly  optional  subjects  so  that  school  edu- 
cation and  the  leaving  examinations  may  be  differenti- 
ated according  to  the  pupils’  individual  interests  and 
qualifications.  To  assist  the  development  of  new  educa- 
tional methods,  further  practical  school  experiments 
and  comprehensive  educational— methodological  course 
activities  should  be  organized  and  the  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  co-ordinate  their  teaching  activities 
in  different  subjects  should  be  improved. 

After  the  ninth  school  year,  pupils  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue  their  education  in  a tenth 
school  year  in  the  Folkeskole  or  similar  type  of  school 
or  to  begin  a broad  vocational  basic  training.  Transfer 
to  the  Gymnasium  should,  as  hitherto,  come  after  the 
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ninth  year.  Accordingly,  as  from  1975  all  children  should  in 
effect  be  offered  ten  years  of  continuous  schooling. 

An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  develop  the  education  of 
handicapped  pupils  in  such  a way  that  teaching  is  given  in 
a normal  school  environment  if  the  parents  wish  and  are  able 
to  assume  the  care  of  their  child  at  home,  and  if  institu- 
tionalization is  not  necessary  to  ensure  treatment. 

The  ability  of  the  schools  to  help  pupils  who  have  behavioural 
problems  or  suffer  from  mental  disturbances  should  be  im- 
proved through  the  development  of  observation  instruction 
programmes,  psychiatric  advice  at  school  and  extended  practi- 
cal co-operation  with  the  children’s  and  young  people’s 
welfare  services.  Plans  for  a joint  effort  in  child  and  youth 
psychiatry  and  the  development  of  treatment  clinics  and  hospi 
tal  wards  should  be  promoted  as  much  as  possible. 

Co-operation  between  home  and  school  should  be  supported  and 
encouraged  not  merely  to  further  the  general  well-being  of 
the  pupils  in  the  school  and  the  mutual  understanding  between 
parents  and  teachers  but  also  to  improve  educational  guidance 
and  advice  concerning  educational  options  for  pupils. 

The  eighth  school  year  should  be  made  compulsory  from  1972/73 
and  the  ninth  school  year  from  1973/ 74. The  obligations 
concerning  compulsory  education  over  the  number  of  years 
mentioned  may  be  met  by  attendance  at  the  FoLkesko~Le  contin 
uation  schools  and  youth  schools,  and  these  types  of  school 
will  form  part  of  the  nine-year  basic  school  education  in 
line  with  free  schools  ( Fxyvsko'Lev)  and  other  private  schools. 
Opportunities  should  further  be  given  for  interrupting  school 
attendance  after  the  seventh  school  year  with  a View  to  try- 
ing gainful  work  or  other  types  of  instructive  occupation, 
the  obligation  of  compulsory  education  thus  being  complied 
with  during  a period  of  ten  years.  The  question  of  complete 
or  partial  exemption  from  compulsory  education  should  finally 
be  seriously  considered. 

The  rules  governing  the  beginning  of  school  attendance  should 
be  made  more  flexible  in  order  that  greater  individual  account 
may  be  taken  than  hitherto  of  the  development  of  the  child 
and  of  the  wishes  of  his  parents. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Education  and 
submitted  through  the  Documentation  Centre  for  Education 
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Student  parti, cipat von  through  student  councils  and 
co-operation  committees  is  recognized  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education ^ and  in  a circular  letter  of  4 September 
1968  the  Directorate  for  Upper  Secondary  Education 
laid  down  guiding  regulations  for  the  orientation  of 
headmasters  and  interested  student  bodies . 
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Pupils  must  be  encouraged  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
organization  of  the  activities  of  their  school,  and 
thus  given  the  opportunity  to  see  their  viewpoints 
respected,  while  learning  at  the  same  time  both  respect 
for  other  people Ts  ideas  and  responsibility  for  their 
own  acts.  The  headmaster  and  the  teachers  are  asked 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  establishing  student  councils 
and  to  help  them  in  their  day-to-day  work. 
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Student  councils  should  work  independently  and  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  their  aim  should  be  to 
co-operate  ini  furthering  a relationship  of  trust  and 
positive  collaboration  between  teachers  and  pupils  and 
thus  helping  to  create  good  working  conditions  to  the 
advantage  of  themselves  and  their  school;  developing 
a critical  sense,  tolerance  and  a feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, thus  furthering  democracy  in  acts  and  ideas 
in  their  school;  co-ordinating  pupils1  activities  and, 
through  consultations  with  the  headmaster,  solving 
routine  problems;  helping  students  to  gain  experience  1 . 
in  community  activities  while  at  school  and  when  232 
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leaving  school;  activating  pupils  to  participate  in  solving 
problems  within  practical,  disciplinary  and  educational  fields. 

Guiding  principles  for  student  councils  and  co-operation 
committees  in  upper  secondary  schools 

The  student  council  is  the  official  representative  body  of 
the  pupils,  whom  it  represents  in  their  relationships  with 
the  school,  its  head  and  its  teachers  and  with  the  general 
public.  All  pupils  attending  a school  may  vote  for,  and  be 
elected  to  the  council.  Members  receive  no  remuneration.  The 
council’s  regulations,  governing  membership,  voting  proce- 
dures, period  of  function , finance,  accounts  and  amendments 
to  regulations,  will  be  worked  out  and  adopted  at  a student 
meeting,  at  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  annual 
meeting,  all  pupils  of  a school  have  the  right  to  be  present 
and  to  vote.  The  student  council  will  draw  up  its  own  agenda. 

Expenses  of  the  student  council  not  covered  by  support  from 
the  State,  the  municipality,  private  institutions  or  other- 
wise  should  be  paid  from  pupil  subscriptions » the  amount  of 
which  should  be  fixed  at  the  ordinary  annual  meeting. 

The  objective  of  the  student  council  is  to  attend  to  the 
educational,  cultural,  personal  and  financial  interests  of 
the  pupils.  It  should  have  authority  and  responsibility  with 
regard  to  th*  leadership  of  the  school  only  in  so  far  as  this 
concerns  pupils.  The  student  council  should  be  consulted  in 
practical  matters  where  required  in  day-to-day  co-operation 
between  head,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Two  elected  representatives  of  the  council  have  the  right  to 
be  present  at  negociations  concerning  the  granting  of  scholar- 
ships etc.  in  accordance  with  a Royal  Decree  of  26  July  1922. 
Representatives  of  the  student  council  have  a right  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  meetings  of  the  school  board  or  teacher  council 
when  proposals  from  the  student  council  are  on  the  agenda, 
and  may  participate  in  other  meetings  if  the  school  board  or 
teacher  council  finds  it  desirable. 

A permanent  co-operation  committee  should  be  appointed  at 
each  school  to  act  as  a direct  contact  organ  between  the 
headmaster,  school  board  or  teacher  council  and  student 
council.  It  should  comprise:  the  headmaster,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,,  the  chairman  and  two  members  of  the  school 
board  or  teacher  council  and  the  chairman  and  two  members  of 
the  student  council.  Apart  from  furthering  co-operation 
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between  teachers  and  pupils,  the  co-operation  committee  would 
speed  the  solving  of  problems  and  co-ordinates  the  endeavours 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  considered  desirable  that 
the  co-operation  committee  should  later  be  entrusted  with 
working  out  diciplinary  regulations  and  laying  down  other 
rules  concerning  pupils’  behaviour  within  the  premises  of  the 
school.  Under  paragraphs  8.2  and  11  of  the  Act  concerning 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  Municipal  School  System, 
however,  it  is  the  school  committee  that  lays  down  diciplinary 
regulations  for  municipal  upper  secondary  schools. 

Should  disagreement  arise  between  the  leadership  of  the  school 
and  the  school  board  or  teacher  council  on  one  side  and  the 
student  council  on  the  other,  and  should  it  be  impossible  to 
resolve  these  disagreements  in  the  co-operation  committee, 
the  headmaster  or  other  authority  in  question  has  power  of 
decision,  but  appeals  against  such  decisions  may  be  lodged  by 
either  or  both  parties  with  the  Ministry’s  Directorate  for 
Upper  Secondary  Education. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Education  and 
submitted  through  the  Documentation  Centre  for  Education 
in  Europe. 
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The  secondary  education  of  young  persons  and 
adults  in  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Macedonia 
is  regulated  by  the  Secondary  Education  Act , 
vjhich  became  law  at  the  end  of  1970 . 
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Secondary  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
consolidated  system  of  education  and  training 
and  serves  the  latter’s  general  purposes,  as 
well  as  its  specific  objectives.  All  citizens 
have  an  equal  right,  as  specified  in  the  Act, 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need, 
in  any  type  of  secondary-level  institution, 
viz.9  secondary  schools,  scholastic  centres, 
workers’  and  peoples  *s  universities  , centres 
for  the  education  of  workers  and  labour  organ- 
izations, employment  agencies  and  other 
specialized  institutions.  Admission  is  condi- 
tional upon  the  pupil’s  having  completed 
elementary  school  or  a- course  of  adult  elemen- 
tary education.  Any  person  not  more  than  17 
years  of  age,  who  has  completed  his  or  her 
eight— year  elementary  education,  may  enrol  in 
the  first  class  of  a secondary  school.  Enrol- 
ment in  this  class  is  on  a competitive  basis. 
Education  in  secondary  schools  and  comparabl 
institutions  is  free. 
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Secondary  education  and  training  may  be  acquired 
either  by  regular  schooling  in  secondary  schools 
and  other  institutions  and  organizations;  or  at  in- 
service  classes  or  through  periodic  attendance  at 
appropriate  courses  or  continuation  classes,  or 
through  other  forms  of  further  education  and  exten- 
sion classes,  subject  to  passing  the  prescribed 
secondary  education  examinations. ' Secondary  schools 
and  other  institutions  and  organizations  are  respon- 
sible for  adult  secondary  education  and  collaborate 
with  other  schools  and  institutions  working  in  the 
latter  field.  Apart  from  straightforward  teaching, 
special  forms  of  vocational  training  in  the  economic 
sector  and  in  the  social  services  are  provided. 
Secondary  schools  include:  specialized  schools  for 

various  occupations  and  professions  in  the  economic 
sector  and  in  the  social  services.  State  secondary 
schools,  which  may  be  specialized  (social  sciences 
and  languages,  natural  sciences  and  mathematics)  or 
comprehensive;  and  art  schools.  They  are  autonomous 
and  self-governing  labour  institutions,  whose  work 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  community.  Each 
school  has  its  own  statutes.  Secondary  schools  may 
also  be  organized  as  scholastic  centres. 

The  instruction  given  in  secondary  schools  includes 
both  theoretical  and  practical  work,  productive 
work  and  holiday  tasks  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  latter.  The  programme  for  secondary  schools 
comprises:  lessons,  including  continuation  and 

extension  classes,  practical,  productive  and  other 
socially  beneficial  work,  and  practical  holiday 
tasks;  free  activities;  lessons  in  hygiene  and 
physical  training  periods,  together  with  social, 
cultural  and  public  work;  supervision  and  assess- 
ment of  the  pupils'  progress  and  conduct;  and 
examinations.  The  total  length  of  teaching  periods 
— theoretical  and  practical  lessons,  practical  work 
and  holiday  tasks  — scheduled  in  the  timetable  may 
not  exceed  36  hours  a week.  The  bases  for  the 
timetable  and  programme  are  laid  down  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Macedonia 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Republ'ick'L  zavod  za 
Q unapredjenje  skolstva  /State  Institute  for  the 

•Promotion  of  Education/. 
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The  common  content  of  teaching  material  for  all 
types  of  secondary  school  and  for  vocational  and 
specialized  secondary  education  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  over-all 
timetable  and  programme.  Common  (general)  instruc- 
tion covers  two  school  years  (preparatory  period) ; 
the  duration  of  vocational  and  specialized  education 
(finishing  period)  is  determined  individually  for 
each  t.Vptf  of  school  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments 'oi  the  over-all  teaching  plan  and  programme. 

wb ^ have  completed  the  preparatory  period 
a re  -Rustic  Led  to  seek  work  in  labour  organizations 
where  they  can  receive  vocational,  specialized 
education  j or  they  may  continue  with  their  regular 
secondary  education. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  supple- 
mentary classes  for  backward  pupils,  and  for 
auxiliary  classes  for  pupils  who  display  special 

interest,  aptitudes  and  ability.  Pupils*  practical 
work  at  secondary  schools  is  done  in  the  school 

workshops , laboratories  and  other  facilities , but 
may  also  be  organized  in  out-of-scfiool  labour 
organizations.  Productive  work  is  organized  for 
the  pupils  during  the  course  of  the  school  year,  in 

accordance  with  the  prescribed  curriculum,  in  the 
school  workshops,  laboratories  and  other  facilities 

or  in  labour  or  other  organizations. 


r 


Secondary  schools  also  organize  their  pupils*  free 
activities.  Such  activities  are  engaged  in  within 
the  framework  of  pupils*  organizations  and  societies, 
and  in  other  forms  of  pupils*  associations , such  as : 
study  groups  for  individual  subjects;  special, 
independent  pupils*  in— school  organizations  (for 
literature,  drama,  painting,  music,  sports,  etc.); 
and  other  out-of-school  organizations  (natural 
history  and  sports  clubs,  holiday  associations, 
etc.). 


Pupils  are  marked  on:  progress  made  in  individual 

subjects;  conduct;  and  general  position  in  class. 

Pupils  who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  fail 
in  one  or  more  subjects,  including  practical  work, 
are  required  to  sit  a further  (corrective)  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  involved.  A pupil  who  also 

fails  this  corrective  examination  in  one  or  more  * 
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subjects  may  sit  an  extraordinary  examination;  if 
he  manages  to  pass  all  his  examinations  before 
30  September  of  the  year  in  question,  he  may  enrol 
as  a regular  pupil  in  the  next  class  in  the  same 
school  year,  provided  he  fulfils  the  other  require- 
ments. Pupils  showing  outstanding  ability,  know- 
ledge  and  hard  work  may  take,  as  an  exceptional 
measure,  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  next  year’s 
examinations;  but  they  may  do  so  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  their  secondary  schooling 

It  is  laid  down  that  the  following  types  of  exam- 
ination shall  be  held  in  secondary  schools; 
corrective,  class  (annual),  supplementary,  extra- 
ordinary, and  final;  in  addition,  examinations  for 
individual  trades  or  professions  may  be  taken  by 
those  pupils  who  have,  through  practical  work  in  a 
labour  organization,  acquired  the  expert  knowledge 
required  for  the  practice  of  their  chosen  occupa- 
tion. 

The  school  year,  beginning  on  1 September  and  ending 
on  30  June,  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The 
first  begins  on  5 September  and  ends  on  15  January. 
The  winter  holidays  last  from  15  January  to  1 Feb- 
ruary. Lessons  in  the  second  s em ester  begin  on 
1 February  and  end  on  20  May  for  pupils  in  the 
terminal  class,  and  on  10  June  for  all  others.  The 
summer  holidays  go  on  until  5 September.  Secondary 
schools  are  obliged  to  provide  in  the  course  of  the 
school  year  a total  of  at  least  210  teaching  days 
(185  teaching  days  for  pupils  in  their  final  year) . 

Any  person  with  the  required  university  education 
and  qualifications  may  become  a teacher  in  a secon- 
dary school.  The  week ly  numb er . of  teaching  hours 
and  time  spent  on  non-teaching  activities  for  each 
teacher  is  laid  down  in  the  school  statutes. 

The  prescribed  system  of  standard  reporting  is  to 
be  practised  in  all  secondary  schools.  Each  pupil 
is  issued  with  a book  recording  his  progress  and 
conduct  and,  when  he  has  successfully  completed  his 
secondary  schooling,  is  awarded  a certificate  con- 
firming that  he  has  passed  the  final  examination. 
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Secondary  schools  may  found  labour  and  other  organ- 
izations, associations,  and  other  social  and 
political  societies.  A newly-established  school 
may  begin  its  work  only  when  the  State  Secretary  for 
Education  confirms  that  all  the  requirements  for 
normal  operation  have  been  met. 

The  entire  life  and  work  of  the  secondary  school  are 

S.aed  o“th«  principles  o£  ,.l£-gov«rn».nt . 


school  council 


One-third  of  the  membership  of  the 

body,  consists  of  pupils.  The 

the  specific  functions  laid  down 
In  addition  to  other 


as  the  governing 
council  discharges 
for  it  in  the  school  statutes, 
duties,  the  school  council  appoints  the  headmaster 
of  the  school  on  a competitive  basis  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  administrative  council  of  the  commune 
on  whose  territory  the  school  stands. 


Expert  supervision  of  the  work  of  secondary  schools 

is  carried  out  by  agents  of  the  educational  and 
teaching  authority  in  accordance  with  separate 

provisions  governing  this  work. 


For  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  tasks  foreseen 
by  the  Act,  secondary  schools  may  form  societies  by 
type  of  school  and  on  a territorial  basis.  These 
societies  give  expert  advice  and  make  proposals  to 
the  responsible  authorities,  take  part  in  drafting 
and  working  out  timetables  and  teaching  programmes 
and  in  determining  requirements  and- priorities  for 
the  publication  of  textbooks,  work  out  norms  fcv 
each  type  of  school,  and  approve  the  secondary 
school  building  programme. 


Secondary  education  may  also  be  acquired  at  workers 

and  people’s  universities,  at  centres  for  workers 

education  attached  to  labour  organizations,  at 

employment  agencies,  and  at  other  specialized  insti 
tutions.  These  organizations  may  themselves  set  up 
their  entire  educational  and  training  activities  on 

the  same  lines  as  in  ordinary  secondary  schools,  or 

prepare  extra-mural  students  for  secondary  school 

examinations.  Instruction  in  such  organizations 

and  institutions  as  are  authorized  to  provide  a u t 

secondary  education  facilities  is  given  in  accor- 
dance with  separate  timetables  and  programmes  . onQ 


Hostels  shall  be  set  up  to  provide  pupils  with 
board  and  accommodation  and  to  meet  their  other 
educational  and  training  needs. 


Abstract  submitted  by  the  Yugoslav  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Scholastic  and  Educational  Problems, 
B e 1 grade . 
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Oze  o/  t/ze  tasks  of  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federal  Parliament  in  1970 , as  provided  for 
in  its  programme  of  work  in  pursuance  of  a resolution 
on  the  development  of  education  and  training  on  a self- 
managing basis 3 Was  to  consider  current  problems  of 
scientific  and  technical  culture  and  productive  tech- 
nical creativity  and  to  draft  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment - a resolution-  on  the  (development  and  advance- 
ment of  these  activities . The  , Council  of  Narodna 
Tehnika  /see  next  page 7 in  collaboration  with  the 
interested  institutes  and  organizations , prepared , 
through  the  medium  of  a special  working  party  on  which 
all  the  republics  and  provinces  were  represented,  the 
special  analytical  material  published  in  the  work 
under  review . 


In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made:  (a)  tc  establish  the 

present  position  and  trends  in  the  development  of 
scientific  and  technical  culture  and  the  productive 
technical  creativity  of  children,  young  persons  and 
adults;  (b)  to  identify  the  reasons  for  the  emergence 
of  fundamental  problems  and  contradictions  in  th^ 
development  of  scientific  and  technical  culture  and  in 
its  financing;  and  (c)  to  formulate  proposals  for  a 
series  of  measures  which  would  advance  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  for  the  development  of  scientific 
and  technical  culture  and  productive  technical  creati- 
vity, construed  in  their  broadest  sense,  as  an  241 
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intellectual  endeavour  and  a search  for  what  is  new,  involv- 
ing the  rational  transformation  of  production  and  the  nature 
of  man’s  work  - or  as  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  turn- 
ing technology  to  account  in  all  manifestations  of  human  life, 
which  has  its  own  psychological,  pedagogical,  educational, 
socio-economic  and  ethical  significance. 

The  present  system  of  technical  education  and  training  in 
schools  - mainly  elementary  and  secondary-  is  based  essenti- 
ally on  the  school  reform  of  1958. 

Before  1958,  the  technical  education  of  children  and  young 
people,  through  clubs  abd  sections,  was  mainly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federation  of  Yugoslav  Organizations  for  Tech- 
nical Culture  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Navocfcna  Tehn'ikcJ . 

In  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences,  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  principle  of  linking  such  subjects  with  living,  and  on 
the  requirements  of  so-called  "polytechnization" , but  this 
usually  boiled  down  to  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the 
links  between  the  social,  productive,  educational  and  train- 
ing functions  of  the  school.  The  1958  reform  gave  a more 
tangible  expression  to  the  notion  that  the  development  of 
the  forces  of  production,  and  of  science  and  technology,  and 
hence  the  material  conditions  of  human  life,  must  affect  the 
school  system  and  the  aims  of  education  and  training.  A great 
stride  forward  was  taken  at  that  time,  mainly  by  compelling 
the  schools  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  tasks  of  technical 
training  and  by  the  introduction  into  general  education  cur- 
ricula of  special  subjects  (the  principles  of  general  techni- 
cal education  in  elementary  schools , and  technical  education 
proper  in  State  secondary  schools) , and  by  requiring  that  all 
pupils  take  part  in  productive  work  and  other  activities  - 
among  them  technical  ones  — beneficial  to  society,  as  activit- 
ies that  it  was  the  schools’  duty  to  develop. 

The  initial  successes  - despite  resistance  from  various 
quarters  — were  achieved  thanks  mainly  to  the  devoted  efforts 
of  the  managements  of  some  elementary  schools,  especially 
experimental  ones,  but  also  to  the  first  teachers  of  general 
technical  education  and  finally  to  the  support  of  the  pupils 
themselves  and  of  some  parents.  In  State  secondary  schools  , 1 
however,  the  process  has  gone  significantly  more  slowly.  Much 
faith  was  placed  in  sending  pupils  to  productive  work  in  fac- 
tories; unfortunately,  from  the  outset  the  possibilities  of 
doing  so  were  everywhere  inadequate.  In  higher  education,  0/10 

apart  from  preparation  for  a pupil's  chosen  profession  and 
scientific  work,  technical  education  as  a separate  activity 
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lives  predominantly  through  students*  technical  clubs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  system  of  technical  education  has  to 
some  extent  settled  down  in  such  a way  that,  depending  on  the 
type  of  school,  on  material  and  staff  availabilities,  on  the 
needs  of  the  environment  and  on  the  pupils*  degree  of  Interest, 
it  is  now  gaining  its  independence,  mainly  in  the  following 
basic  forms:  straightforward  instruction  (mainly  in  special 
subjects  - the  principles  of  general  technical  education  - 
followed  by  the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  economics 
and  so  on);  pupils*  productive  and  other  practical  work  (both 
in  the  classroom  and  through  pupils*  societies);  ancillary 
school  activities  for  technical  education  (lectures,  courses, 
films,  television,  circulation  of  technical  literature,  tech— 
nical  libraries  and  so  on);  and  pupils*  free  technical  activ 
ities  (young  technicians*  technical  clubs,  'Scientific  groups, 
pupils'  pioneer  groups,  youth  organizations  and  the  like). 

The  teaching  of  general  technical  knowledge  in  elementary 
schools  is  the  most  highly  organized  and  intensive  form^of  the 
schools’  compulsory  activities  in  this  field.  The  pupil’s  free 
technical  activities  are  mainly  exercised  through  clubs  and 
sections  of  young  technicians,  through  technically  oriented, 
skilled  (scientific)  groups  and  through  pupils1  societies. 

The  school  is  not  the  only  institution  in  which  technical 
culture  and  education  can  be  acquired.  Industrial  enterprises 
also  play  an  important  part.  On  that  account,  the  educational 
and  skill  structure  of  those  employed  in  ir  1i7stry  represents 
a very  complex  approach  to  the  development  scientific 

and  technical  culture.  In  particular,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labour  organizations  involved  and  the  social 
environment,  all  forms  of  labour  must  be  represented,  cover- 
ing the  whole  gamut  from  the  acquisition  of  ordinary  literacy, 
through  the  first  steps  in  technical  knowledge,  vocational 
training  and  qualifications,  right  up  to  cybernetics. 

A special  form  of  incentive  for  nurturing  and  advancing  the 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  of  workers  in  industrial 
labour  organizations  is  the  workers'  productive  rivalry. 
Basically,  this  stems  from  the  powerful  orientation  of  the 
country’s  economic  activity  towards  a drastic  rise  in  levels 
of  efficiency  in  all  sectors  of  technical,  technological  and 
economic  development,  in  which  the  ability  of  the  worker  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  means  of  production  and  to 
\ "extract11  the  maximum  productivity  from  them  is  the  decisive- 
factor  in  the  production  cycle.  3 
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Nctrodna  Tehn'Lka  has  failed  to  develop  work  adequately  in  the 
village,  with  the  consequence  that  the  latter,  sunk  in  agri- 
culture, lags  far  behind  the  general  development  of  the  urban 
social  environment , its  backwardness  all  the  more  apparent 
against  the  background  of  current  conditions  of  rapid  develop- 
ment and  modernization  of  industry.  It  is  now  necessary,  in 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  a fuller  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  village  and  its  young  people,  to  achieve  a powerful  break- 
through on  a broader  front  that  will  bring  scientific  and 
technical  learning  to  the  agricultural  population.  The  village 
population  totals  over  four  million  able-bodied  citizens,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  have  gone  through  only  a few  classes  of 
elementary  school,  yet  the  village  economy  uses  contemporary 
machines  and  appliances,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
cultural production,  but  also  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
family  and  in  broader  social  contexts. 

Among  present  efforts  to  develop  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  in  agricultural  labour  organizations,  the  agricul- 
tural workers1  competitions  that  have  been  so  successfully 
organized  all  over  Yugoslavia  for  more  than  ten  years  have 
best  proved  their  worth. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  culture  and  productive  technical  creati- 
vity is  Narodna  Tehn'Lka , which  not  only  organizes  and  propa- 
gates a multiplicity  of  widely  varying  activities  in  this 
field,  but  also,  indeed  usually,  initiates  and  co-ordinates 
the  activities  of  other  agencies  working  for  the  technical 
education  and  training  of  all  strata  of  the  population. 

Narodna  Tehn'Lka , which  has  been  active  since  1946  without  a 
break,  is  defined  in  its  Statutes  as  a mass,  socio— expert 
organization  in  the  technical  field.  In  reality,  it  is  a 
broad,  voluntary  federation  of  a number  of  organizations 
established  in  this  field  and  brought  together  through  member- 
ship of  the  Federation.  Its  general  aim  is  to  make  the  great- 
est possible  contribution  to  the  further  raising  of  scienti- 
fic and  technical  standards,  and  especially  to  inspire,  foster 
and  develop  productive  technical  creativity  at  all  levels  of 
the  population. 


The  specialized  technical  member  organizations  are  autonomous. 
They  usually  have  their  own  separate  administration  and  organs 
and  their  own  basic  constitution.  However,  the  constituent 
organizations  of  such  federations  are  free  to  form  joint  asso- 
ciations and  to  act  in  unison  in  their  relations  with  general 
technical  organizations.  Collaboration  between  all  these 
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agencies  is  effected  through  joint  bodies  - the  council  and 
annual  assembly  of  Narodna  Tehnika  “ and  through  other  stand- 
ing or  ad  hoe  organs  setup  by  common  accord. 

At  the  moment,  19  specialized  technical  organizations  are 
working  under  the  aegis  of  Narodna  Tehnihay  on  specific  tasks 
(of  limited  scope),  membership  structure,  field  of  activity, 
organizational  structure,  etc. 

The  typical  feature  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  federations  in 
Narodna  Tehnkia  is  that  they  do  not  confine  their  activity  to 
recruiting  and  organizing  active  members.  Many  of  them  organ- 
ize varied  activities  aimed  at  expanding  the  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  not  only  of  their  own  members,  but  also 
of  the  general  public.  Thus  the  activities  of  this  kind  assume 
far  greater  significance. 

There  are  also  a very  large  number  of  socio-political  organ- 
izations , learned  societies,  agencies  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical institutions  which  are  mak :.ng  a contribution  to  scien- 
tific and  technical  culture  and  productive  and  technical  crea- 
tivity. Their  activity  is  usually  of  a twofold  nature.  They 
either  act  as  initiators  and  organizers  of  the  development  of 
scientific  and  technical  learning,  or  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  such  learning  among  citizens  of  all  ages  through 
their  broader  and  mutual  activities,  especially  in  collabo” 
ration  with  Narodna  Tehnika . 

Narodna  Tehnika  being  an  organization  whose  basic  task  is  to 
develop  scientific  and  technical  culture  and  productive  tech- 
nical creativity,  all  the  agencies  mentioned  above  collab- 
orate in  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  its  commissions,  or 
with  the  administrations  of  its  member  federations.  This  co- 
operation is  equally  important  at  “the  communal,  municipal, 
provincial,  republican  and  federal  levels.  A wide  range  of 
institutions  are  at  present  helping  to  develop  Yugoslav 
scientific  and  technical  culture,  either  as  direct  agents  or 
because  their  activities  assist  such  development. 

Tiie  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  methods  of  financing 
scientific  and  technical  culture  and  productive  technical 
creativity  in  Yugoslavia. 


Abstract  submitted  by  the  Yugoslav  Institute  for  the  Studv  of 
Scholastic  and  educational  Problems,  Belgrade 
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In  Z9683  the  author*  of  this  work  carried  out  an  iriquiry 
in  secondary  schooZs  into  the  deveZopment  of  sociabi Z— 
ity  among  the  young  peop Ze  attending  them,  rfhe  book 
sets  forth , mainZy  on  the  basis  of  empiricaZ  studies , 
the  outcome  of  educationaZ  action  to  deVeZop  sooiabiZ— 
ity  among  secondary  schooZ  youth.  The  inquiry  aZso 
embraced  the  effects  of  sociaZ  reZationships  and  the 
organized  sociaZ  environment . 

The  principal  feature  of  the  work  was  an  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  the  educational  influences  acting  on  the 
pupils,  without  neglecting,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, either  the  social  or  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  phenomena  studied.  The  investigation  as  a whole 
took  in  the  following  manifestations  of  sociability 
among  secondary  school  youth;  mutual  relations  in  the 
class,  the  school  and  society;  interrelationships  bet- 
ween teachers,  class  leaders  and  pupils;  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  their  acceptance  of  society; 
friendship  and  comradship;  pupils’  reaction  to  exem- 
plary personalities  around  them;  influence  of  youth 
organizations;  spontaneous  formation  of  adolescent 
groups;  pupils’  participation  in  the  social  manage- 
ment of  the  school;  relations  between  parents  and 
adolescents . 


Using  the  techniques  of  statistical  sampling,  the 
investigation  covered  640  pupils  (from  25  classes)  i 
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their  final  year  at  16  secondary  schools  in  the  Socialist 
Autonomous  Province  of  the  Vojvodina.  The  conclusions  reached 
by  the  author  as  a result  of  his  inquiries  may  be  summarized 
as  follows. 

Investigation  of  the  mutual  relations  between  young  people 
confirms  that  friendship  is  the  typical  feature  of  adoles~ 
cence.  Friends  are  made  in  a limited,  or  broader,  but  always 
predominantly  scholastic  environment.  The  results  obtained 
show  that  outward  ties  lose  their  earlier  significance  as  a 
factor  in  interpersonal  relationships.  This  means  that  spa- 
tial separation  has  no  adverse  effect  on  the  formation  of 
friendships:  the  number  of  adolescents  whose  friends  do  not 

attend  the  same  school  is  relatively  large.  The  information 
showing  that  secondary  school  pupils  gradually  detach  them- 
selves from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  grew  up,  and  find 
new  friends  in  their  new  social  environment,  is  of  special 
significance.  Since  friendly  relations  are  much  more  easily 
guided  in  the  same  class  and  in  the  same  school,  more  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  organization  of  those  teaching  and 
non-teaching  forms  of  in— school  work  that  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  friendship.  The  pupils’  replies  reveal  that  moral 
qualities  and  character  usually  provide  the  basis  for  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  friendships  and  that  sincerity 
is  the  quality  that  young  people  value  most  highly.  They 
consider,  in  fact,  that  sincerity  is  man’s  most  important 
attribute.  Characteristically,  this  quality  was  more  often 
mentioned  by  boys  than  by  girls.  After  sincerity,  it  is  under- 
standing and  reliability  that  count  most  in  forming  a 
friendship.  Analysis  of  the  most  highly  valued  elements  of 
friendship  shows  indirectly  that  friendships  made  in  child- 
hood can  be  kept  up  during  adolescence,  provided  that  the 
appropriate  psychological  and  educational  conditions  are 
present.  Adolescence  is  the  period  of  conscious  evaluation 
of  the  ties  of  friendship.  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  ques- 
tioned to  the  formation  of  friendships  indicates  a high 
degree  of  social  motivation. 

Investigation  of  the  consequences  of  social  prejudices  is  of 
particular  significance  in  determining  social  maturity  and 
upbringing.  The  mere  fact  that  young  people  usually  form 
friendships  with  those  of  their  own  age  does  not  reflect  any 
harmful  prejudices:  most  of  those  questioned  believed  that 
age  differences  are  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships . 


The  new  snn'o— i moral  standards,  and  the  chanced  content  of 
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educational  and  training  programmes  and  various  forms  of  work 
carried  out,  together  favour  the  adoption  of  progressive 
attitudes  to  friendship.  A very  positive  attitude  to  the 
effect  of  sexual  differences  on  the  establishment  of  friend- 
ships is  typical  and  children  harbour  no  prejudices  about 
about  nationality.  Changed  social  and  economic  circumstances 
and  educational  influences  are  reflected  in  optimistic  reac- 
tions to  and  views  on  international  relationships:  the  great 

majority  of  young  people  attaches  no  importance  to  nationality 
in  making  friends.  Prejudices  arising  out  of  the  social 
status,  occupation  and  financial  situation  of  the  family  are 
also  disappearing.  All  this  suggests  that,  by  the  time  they 
leave  school,  young  people  in  Yugoslavia  display  a marked 
social  expansiveness  in  the  matter  of  friendships.  It  is  a 
most  encouraging  sign  that  at  the  same  time  earlier  negative 
social  prejudices  are  becoming  less  significant  and  influen- 
tial. None  the  less,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  sexual  differ- 
ences have  a somewhat  more  noticeable  effect,  whereas  differ- 
ences in  nationality,  material  standing,  social  position  and 
parents1  occupation  have  very  little. 

The  finding  that  a yearning  to  offer  and  accept  help  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  features  of  friendship  is  of  great  social 
value.  This  means  that  friendship  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
having  a good  time.  As  many  young  people  have  friends  outside 
the  school  they  are  attending,  such  exchanges  of  assistance 
are  not  limited  to  the  immedidate  surroundings.  In  addition, 
the  special  features  of  various  types  of  school  must  also  be 
taken  into  account. 

An  analysis  of  relationships  between  young  people  and  those 
nearest  to  them  shows  that  in  this  sphere  of  social  relations 
also  soc'al  contact  is  moving  along  the  right  lines.  Most 
adolescents  feel  that  they  can  turn  for  help  to  particular 
persons  if  they  find  themselves  in  difficulties.  Regarding  the 
actual  choice  of  person,  the  investigation  suggests  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  friendship  and  relations 
with  people  whom  adolescents  instinctively  trust  when  faced 
by  serious  situations  in  life.  Thus  the  mother  was  mentioned 
in  this  respect  by  the  greatest  number  of  those  questioned 
followed  by  friends,  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  then  loved 
ones,  with  teachers  in  the  last  place.  Although  pupils  are 
playing  a growing  part  in  the  life  of  the  school,  this 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  their  teachers  are  the  nearest 
people  to  them.  This  undoubtedly  calls  for  action  to  bring 
Teachers  and  pupils  much  closer  together  in  all  aspects  of 
school  life. 
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The  investigation  of  the  pupils*  respect  for  those  around 
them,  as  one  aspect  of  the  development  of  sociability, 
reveals  a hard  core  made  up  of  those  adolescents  who  show  no 
marked  disposition  to  pay  respect.  This  is  mainly  the  express- 
ion of  a desire  for  independence  and  the  fulfilment  of  one’s 
own  personality.  However,  this  is  true  only  of  everyday,  prac- 
tical forms  of  conduct,  and  does  not  imply  that  those  pupils 
who  profess  to  have  little  respect  for  others  do  not  have 
ideals  whose  example  they  would  like  to  follow*  Similarly, 
the  question  of  whos?-  example  the  pupils  mould  their  conduct 
on  is  of  great  educational  importance*  Although  there  is  a 
close  correlation  here,  the  list  of  relationships  neverthe- 
less differs  somewhat  from  that  established  for  the  question 
of  trust  (see  preceding  paragraph)  . The  data  analysed  show 
that  in  this  case  the  influence  of  others  of  the  same  age 
* (their  classmates)  is  far  greater  than  that  of  other  persons 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  This  is  true  also  of  those 
adolescents  whose  social  behaviour  is  absolutely  normal.  The 
significance  of  such  respect  for  one’s  classmates  is  even 
more  striking  when  it  is  realized  that  all  the  other  persons 
mentioned  accounted  together  for  only  half  the  answers.  It 
is  especially  noteworthy  that  here  too  the  teachers  came  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

In  painting  a moral  portrait  of  secondary  school  pupils, 
analysis  of  the  qualities  of  those  to  whom  young  people  look 
up  is  of  specific  importance.  The  results  obtained  are  a 
rich  source  from  which  to  acquire  a more  comprehensive  and 
deeper  understanding  of  the  basic  social  and  moral  outlook 
and  attitudes  of  contemporary  youth.  Sincerity  and  comradship 
are  valued  far  above  all  other  qualities. 

The  social  maturing  of  young  people  finds  its  most  apparent 
expression  in  their  mutual  relationships . Hence  the  views  of 
those  questioned  about  good  and  bad  qualities  reveal  how  much 
the  new  social  relations  and  the  educational  influence  of  the 
school  affect  the  adoption  and  acceptance  of  basic  moral 
standards.  It  is  typical  that,  although  a relatively  large 
number  of  good  qualities  are  mentioned  in  the  replies, 
adolescents  of  both  sexes  prize  most  highly  just  those  traits 
that  reflect  the  basic  moral  principles  of  Yugoslav  society. 
Since,  here  again,  sincerity  and  comradeship  stand  out  as 
the  most  significant  positive  qualities,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  these  are  the  most  highly  valued  attributes  of  man.  It  is 
- V of  particular  significance  that  in  the  evaluation  of  good 

qualities  there  is  a high  degree  of  agreement  between  opinions 
of  boys  and  those  of  girls.  So  far  as  negative  qualities  are 
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concerned , bad  traits  that  bedevil  a person  s relations  with 
those  around  him  were  most  frequently  condemned.  In  contrast 
to  the  case  of  good  qualities,  some  bad  qualities  were  men- 
tioned only  by  boys,  others  only  by  girls.  This  general 
analysis  of  good  and  bad  qualities  can  provide  the  secondary 
school  with  the  basis  for  more  precise  orientation  of  its 
character-forming  function. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  forms  of  young  people’s  association 
contribute  to  the  development  of  sociability,  the  pupils 
taking  part  in  the  inquiry  were  asked  how  they  regarded  the 
long-term  influence  of  youth  organizations.  Some  coincidence 
between  the  views  of  the  pupils  and  those  of  the  headmasters 
or  class  leaders  is  apparent,  though  the  pupils1  criticism  is 
rather  more  severe.  The  information  obtained  reveals  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  work  of  the  Yugoslav  Federation  of  Youth, 
and  points  to  the  need  for  it  to  adapt  its  activities  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  younger  generation.  Certain  diff- 
erences observable  in  individual  types  of  school  support  this 
finding.  Where  the  Federation  of  Youth  takes  pains  to  adapt 
its  activities  successfully  to  the  conditions  of  current 
development,  its  influence  on  upbringing  is  far  more 
strongly  felt.  Nor  are  there  grounds  for  complacency  about  the 
enrolment  of  pupils  in  specialized  youth  organizations.  This 
is  all  the  more  significant  in  that  those  questioned  who  are 
members  of  such  organizations  judge  the  latter’s  contribution 
to  the  development  of  comradeship  very  favourably.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  more  pupils  join  out-of-school  organ- 
izations, for  the  prospects  of  satisfying  the  highly  differen- 
tiated and  specialized  interests  and  capabilities  of  adoles- 
cents are  far  better  in  such  organizations.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  schools,  organizations  and  other  social 
agencies  devote  far  greater  attention  to  the  development  and 
enrichment  of  all  forms  of  association,  so  as  to  attract  far 
more  young  people. 


As  regards  comradely  relations  in  the  classroom,  the  data 
analysed  proved  to  be  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  though  this 
form  of  social  behaviour  is  not  sufficiently  developed.  The 
striking  feature  is  the  significant  differences  between 
schools  of  various  types,  showing  that  conditions  for  encour 
aging  comradely  relations  are  not  everywhere  identical. 


Analysis  of  the  answers  recieved  about  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  to  pupils  shows  that  in  this  area  too  current  2 

changes  are  having  a beneficial  effect  on  the  development 
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In  their  endeavours  to  shape  conscious  , free  and  active 
personalities,  most  teachers  are  making  more  and  more  use  of 
the  techniques  of  persuasion,  habituation  and  inculcation. 
This  does  not  mean  that  coercion  is  no  longer  necessary;  but 
the  reasonable  and  thoughtful  teacher  can  never  take  compul- 
sion as  the  initial  principle  of  social  and  moral  character- 
building, or  as  his  predominant  or,  indeed,  usual  working 
method.  All  this,  no  doubt,  can  be  of  great  significance 
both  for  the  further  development  of  self -management  relations 
within  our  schools  and  for  the  basic  orientation  of  the 
training  of  our  teachers. 


Abstract  submitted  by  the  Yugoslav  Institute  for  the  Study  of 

nnd  Educational  Problems.  Belgrade. 
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rhe  document  defines  the  national  objectives  * strategic 
goats  main  practical  achievements  and  priority  projects 
ty  sector-  and  toys  down  a plan  of  execution  for  the 
government . The  section  on  education 3 considered  as 
one  of  the  priority  areas 3 deals  with  the  main  target 
for  1970/73  based  on  a programme  of  concentration  and 
reform . 


The  policy  relating  to  education  and  to  human  resources 
will  be  directed  towards:  (a)  the  adoption  of  a phil- 

osophy of  education  which  will  provide  a pattern  of 
the  kind  of  education  needed  in  Brazil,  namely  a combi" 
nation  of  modern  humanistic  culture  and  technology, 
and  taking  into  account  the  actual  economic  and  social 
situation  in  the  different  regions  of  the  country;  (b) 
the  establishment  of  an  integrated  school  system  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  gaps  between  different  levels  of 
education  and  between  the  conditions  under  which  secon- 
dary education  is  provided  (technical  instruction  on 
the  one  hand  and  general  education  on  the  other)  ; (c) 
the  implementation  of  an  integrated  policy  for.  educa" 
tion,  science  and  technology  aimed  at  fostering  the 
organic  growth  of  modern  technology, and  the  establish- 
ment of  specific  machinery  associating  schools,  indus- 
try and  government;  (d)  the  conversion  of  education 
into  a powerful  medium  to  promote  the  participation 
of  the  people  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
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Under  this  programme  the  Government  plans  to  bring  about  the 
following  ten  major  results: 

I0  Considerably  increase  the  overall  expenditure  on 

education  (Federal  Government,  States,  municipalities 
and  the  private  sector),  with  a view  to  reaching  a total  of 
nearly  Cr$  26,000  million  over  four  years  (1970  prices),  i.e. 
an  average  of  Cr$  6,500  million  a year. 

II.  Introduction  of  the  system  of  basic  education  by  pro- 
viding continuity  between  primary  education  and  the 

lower  stage  of  secondary  education,  together  with  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  latter  throughout  the  country,  with  a view 
to  providing  the  type  of  instruction  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  labour  market.  Priority  will  be  accorded  to  the  ’Oper- 
ation Education’  project,  and  to  the  national  programme  of 
work-oriented  g'inas'ios  (secondary  schools)  . 

III.  Reform  of  technical,  and  above  all  industrial  schools 
at  the  secondary  level,  with  the  aim  of  abolishing  the 

present  dual  system  at  the  lower  secondary  level  under  which 
traditional  g'ina.S'ios  exist  side  by  side  with  technical  gina- 
s^os.  Instruction  at  the  upper  secondary  level  will  be  the 
first  stage  in  preparing  pupils  for  work.  Pupils  will  be 
guaranteed  an  occupation,  through  the  widespread  establishment 
of  integrated  coZegios , providing  not  only  a modern  humanistic 
education  for  all  pupils,  but  also  all-round  technical  train- 
ing offering  a choice  of  careers  according  to  individual 
interests , 

IV.  Consolidation  of  university  reform  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  programmes  and  projects  already 

approved,  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  universities, 
methods  of  teaching  and  research,  teaching  staff,  and  the 
integration  of  the  university  into  the  development  process. 
The  system  of  regional  centres  for  the  third  stage  of  univ- 
ersity studies  will  be  established  gradually  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  national  economy  with  highly  specialized  human 
resources,  and  the  universities  with  teachers. 

V.  Expansion  of  literacy  and  life-long  education  pro- 
grammes; reform  of  programmes  for  training  the  labour 

force.  The  objective  of  the  literacy  programme  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  15-35-year  age-group  from 
7,000,000  to  3,500,000  between  1970  and  1973. 
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VI. 


Adoption  of  specific  measures  to  implement  the  pro- 
gramme for  expanding  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  period  1970/1973.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  elementary  education  will  be  increased  by  nearly  30%,  ris 
ing  from  a total  of  12,780,000  in  1969  to  16,440,000  in  1973, 
i.e.  an  additional  3,600,000.  The  purpose  of  ‘Operation  Edu- 
cation* is  to  achieve,  in  1973,  an  enrolment  rate  of  nearly 
80%  in  the  7-14-year  age-group.  In  1976,  the  rate  will  be 
95%  in  urban  areas  and  80%  in  rural  areas.  In  lower  secondary 
education,  the  increase  in  the  total  enrolment  figure  will 
be  nearly  60%  rising  from  2,690,000  in  1969  to  4,240,000  in 
1973.  In  upper  secondary  education  the  increase  will  be  95%, 
from* 950 , 000  in  1969  to  1,350,000  in  1973.  In  higher  education 
the  increase  will  be  80%,  from  320,000  in  1969  to  580,000  in 
1973* 

VII.  Implementation  of  a policy  for  the  improvement  of 

teaching  standards  at  all  three  levels  of  education. 

VIII*  Introduction  of  a powerful  system  for  the  financing  of 
education,  in  particular  through  the  National  Develop- 
ment Fund,  which  will  comprise  CR$  500  million  in  1970/1973 
contributed  from  new  sources  (exclusive  of  the  “education 
salary"  i.e.  the  employers*  contribution  to  educational  expen- 
diture) • 

IX.  Gradual  introduction  of  sophisticated  educational 
techniques  through  the  use  of  radio  and  television; 

the  first  stage  will  be  the  installation  of  a basi  ’ network 
followed  by  m attempt  to  establish  a national  educational 
television  network. 

X.  Introduction  of  effective  methods  for  associating 

schools,  industry  and  the  government:  for  example,  the 

programme  devised  to  provide  students  with  practical  training 
courses  to  be  undertaken  in  certain  public  or  private  firms 
In  priority  sectors,  or  the  establishment  of  contracts  with 
universities  for  the  execution  of  plans  relating  to  micro 
regions,  or  of  scientific  and  technological  research  projects. 

After  describing  the  ten  objectives  planned,  the  chapter  on. 
education  goes  on  to  develop  the  idea  of  an  educational  policy 
already  considered  at  the  beginning,  and  gives  a list  of  de- 
tailed projects  together  with  the  resources  planned  for  each. 

Abstract  prepared  by  Mrs.  Regina  Helena  Tavares,  Centro 
Brasileiro  de  Pesquisas  Educaci onais . m 
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The  aim  of  the  Conference  on  Education  in  the  Modem 
State j which  was  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  Frime 
Minister  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation* was  the  development  'of  education  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  on  a sounds  scientific  basis . Alt  govern- 
mental bodies  concerned  with  educational  matters ^ espe ^ 
dally  universities  and  teacher  training  institutes ^ 
partidpated  in  it* 


The  recommendations , grouped  under  six  main  headings 
(economic  and  financial  matters;  syllabuses,  textbooks, 
educational  activities  and  methods;  teacher  training 
and  the  improvement  of  teaching  standards;  educational 
administration;  services  for  students)  , prepare  the 
way  for  further  detailed  studies  and  specific  confer- 
ences  to  be  convened  for  the  examination  cf  each  topic 
individually • 

The  preamble  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  Conference  and 
recalls  that  it  was  convened  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s call  for  broadly  based,  scientifically  organized 
progress,  with  education  as  its  corner-stone.  The  aims 
of  the  Conference  were  thus  to  co-ordinate  educational 
thinking  and  evolve  an  integrated  approach  to  the 
future  of  education  in  Egypt,  to  establish  broad  guide- 
lines for  the  construction  and  organization  of  schools 
of  the  future  in  ^gypt,  to  undertake  studies  on 
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questions  of  educational  development  with  the  participation 
of  all  concerned.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  to  clarify  the 
aims  of  the  Conference,  the  main  features  of  the  contempo- 
rary State  affecting  education  are  enumerated:  primacy  of 
science,  close  relationship  between  science  and  technology, 
and  between  ideology  and  technology,  rapid  evolution  of 
society,  integrated  approach  of  society,  need  of  all  societies 
to  develop  on  the  basis  of  continuous  over-all  planning,  con- 
firmation of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy,  opening 
towards  the  outside  world. 

The  recommendations  on  economic  matters  included  the  follow- 
ing; application  of  "planning  programming  budgeting11  system  to 
the  educational  service;  planning  of  education  within  the 
framework  of  an  over— all  manpower  programme  drawn  up  in  the 
light  of  national  planning  targets;  financial  and  adminis- 
trative organization  and  co-ordination  of  individual  efforts; 
promotion  of  research  on  repetition  and  drop-out  and  the 
factors  affecting  them;  assignation  of  functions  on  the  basis 
of  a job-classification  system;  strengthening  of  the  statis- 
tical, planning  and  supervisory  organs  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education;  residential  development  bodies  to  be  obliged  to 
construct  the  necessary  educational  facilities  at  their  own 
expense  and  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  specifications; 
exemption  of  technical  equipment  and  material  from  custom 
duties;  maximum  utilization  of  Ministry  of  Education  financial 
resources;  efforts  to  be  made  to  obtain  increased  funds  for 
capital  investment. 

With  regard  to  syllabuses,  textbooks,  educational  activities 
and  teaching  methods,  the  Conference  made  the  following 
recommendations:  there  should  be  a global  approach  to  the 
question  of  syllabus  development,  embracing  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  (decisions,  teaching  methods,  textbooks,  etc.); 
the  development  should  be  a joint  endeavour,  in  which  all 
those  concerned  - whether  in  education,  public  life,  product- 
ion, service  occupations  or  other  spheres  - would  be  called 
upon  t;o  participate;  educational  aims  for  all  levels  and 
types  of  education  should  be  reviewed;  syllabus  development 
suggestions  should  be  tested  before  being  generally  intro- 
duced; adequate  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  imple- 
mentation in  all  schools  of  the  new  proposals  regarding 
teaches,  books  and  so  forth;  due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  practical  and  behavioural  aspects  of  educational 
development;  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  on  their 
own;  teaching  methods  should  be  developed  with  a view  to 
training  pupils  to  think  scientifically  and  developing 
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their  originality  and  powers  of  invention;  adequate  measures 
should  be  taken  to  strengthen  religious  instruction  syllabuses; 
a plan  should  be  drawn  up  for  co-ordinating  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the  various  informa- 
tion media;  the  applications  of  socialism  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  all  curricula  and  school  activities;  a survey  of 
the  position  of  schools  with  regard  to  teaching  aids  should 
be  conducted  and  a plan  drawn  up  for  the  preparation,  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  up-to-date  teaching  aids;  the  neces- 
sary manpower  for  the  production  of  teaching  aids  must  be 
obtained  by  strengthening  the  relevant  studies  in  teacher 
training  colleges  and  institutes  and  by  training  technicians; 
the  department  responsible  for  the  administration  of  teaching 
aids  should  be  strengthened  and  a complete  closed-circuit 
television  system  should  be  set  up;  there  should  be  close 
co-ordination  between  the  general  administration  of  teaching 
aids,  teacher  training  institutes  and  colleges,  and  research 
and  production  organizations;  plans  should  be  drawn  up  for 
supplying  schools  with  the  teaching  aids  they  need , and  the 
necessary  modifications  should  be  made  to  classrooms;  the 
compilation  and  distribution  of  textbooks  should  be  placed  on 
a sound  experimental  basis. 

A proposed  research  body  would  seek  to  develop  examination 
and  performance  evaluation  techniques  in  the  following  ways: 
by  devising  standard  tests  and  perfecting  the  necessary  scien- 
tific criteria  for  detecting  students1  aptitudes;  by  training 
teachers  in  the  proper  use  of  these  tests  and  criteria;  by 
analysing  the  results  of  examinations,  and  by  advising  on  all 
problems  connected  with  examinations;  by  making  a scientific 
study  of  evaluation  techniques,  by  defining  criteria  for  pro- 
motion from  one  class  or  level  to  the  next;  by  establishing 
a cumulative  record  card  for  every  pupil;  by  obtaining  the ^ 
co-operation  of  the  parents  or  guardians  in  evaluating  pupils1 
behaviour;  by  drawing  the  attention  of  parents  and  public 
opinion  to  modern  trends  in  evaluation  and  guidance;  by  carry- 
ing out  a comparative  study  of  pupil  evaluation. 

In  the  field  of  teacher  training  the  recommendations  call  for 
a study  of  the  following  problems:  selection  of  students 

for  teacher  training  institutes,  motivations  and  incentives, 
technical  guidance,  the  training  of  specialized  teachers, 
evaluation.,  the  role  of  the  teacher,  methods  and  techniques 
used  by  training  colleges,  the  factors  making  for  teachers1 
...  i professional  maturity. 
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llie  recommendations  regarding  educational  administration  call 
on  the  Ministry  for  a speedy  re-organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  establishment  of  a technical  bureau  to  deal 
with  questions  within  the  administration,  a study  of  the  clas- 
sification of  appointments  and  increased  attention  to  training 
activities.  They  also  call  for  the  utilization  of  those 
material  and  human  resources  that  can  help  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education;  for  the  revision  of  certain  laws  and 
statutes  concerning  employees,  administrative  matters  and 
pupil  absenteeism;  for  a return  to  the  system  of  the  full  day 
and  the  single  shift  at  all  levels;  for  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  schools  to  be  met  at  the  appropriate  time;  for 
political  organizations  and  firms  to  be  made  responsible  for 
literacy  work  and  adult  education;  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  organizations  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  children  of 
pre-school  age;  for  observance  of  the  principles  of  central- 
ized planning  and  decentralized  implementation;  for  the 
re-adaption,  strengthening  and  redistribution  of  authority, 
with  the  school  as  the  basic  administrative  and  technical 
unit  in  education;  and  for  the  public  to  be  given  full  infor- 
mation and  encouraged  to  co-operate  with  the  administrative 
organs . 

With  regard  to  student  services,  the  Conference  recommended 
that  the  efforts  between  the  various  ministries  and  other 
bodies  concerned  should  be  co-ordinated  and  that  the  services 
in  question  should  be  planned  in  such  a way  as  to  encourage 
students  to  exercise  personal  initiative  under  the  supervision 
of  the  appropriate  organs.  It  also  recommended  that  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  school  libraries;  that  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  current  affairs; 
that  additional  boarding  facilities  should  be  created;  that 
parents1  councils  and  student  associations  should  be  encour- 
aged to  help  students  overcome  their  problems  of  social  and 
psychological  adjustment;  that  students  should  receive 
guidance  in  the  use  of  leisure;  that  organizations  engaged  in 
social  and  individual  welfare  work  should  be  supported;  that 
accident  insurance  schemes  for  students  should  be  extended; 
that  the  number  of  school  health  units  should  be  increased; 
that  a system  of  psychological  guidance  and  advice  in  schools 
should  be  organized  and  that  use  should  be  made  of  student 
psychiatric  clinics  and  group  therapy  techniques;  and  that 
research  should  be  carried  out  on  the  problem  of  academic 
ability  and  talents. 
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Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 3 de- 
fining the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  Ts  relationship 
with  the  Ministries  of  Education j Youths  Scientific 
Research 3 Culture , Foreign  Affairs  3 and  Wakfs  and  Al— 
Azhar9  these  being  the  ministries  with  which  it  has 
the  closest  ties.  It  also  defines  its  relationship  3 less 
direct 3 with  a number  of  other  ministries 3 namely 3 
Local  Administration , Housing  3 Defence j Industry  3 
Labour Hanning , Finance  and  Information . 

In  addition  to  defining  the  common  areas  of  activity 
and  the  level  of  co-operation  between  the  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education  /hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Min- 
istry? the  memorandum  also  proposes  means  to  improve 
the  relationships. 

Ministry  of  Education.  Supplementary  preparation  of 
students  joining  institutes  and  colleges  of  higher 
education;  the  training  of  primary  and  secondary  school 
teachers;  and  the  organization  of  research  relating  to 
the  development  and  improvement  of  education.  Co-oper- 
ation is  effected  through  the  exchange  of  representa- 
tives between  the  councils  of  the  two  sectors:  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  teacher  training  section  of  the  Sup- 
reme Council  for  Universities  and  the  other  senior 
councils  for  higher  education,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
committees  for  the  development  of  general  education 
syllabuses,  programmes  and  plans.  Z 59 
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Ministry  of  Youth.  Joint  participation  in  the  guidance  of 
student  association  activities;  the  supervision  of  students 
sent  on  mission  abroad;  and  the  provision  of  ministry  sports 
leaders.  Co-operation  is  effected  through  the  Higher  Committee 
for  Youth  and  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the  two  minis- 
tries, responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  programme. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs . Cultural  agreements  with  foreign 
countries;  relations  with  Egyptian  and  foreign  universities; 
the  activities  of  Unesco  in  the  UAR;  and  the  various  Egyptian 
cultural  missions  and  centres  in  foreign  countries.  Co-oper- 
ation at  present  is  effected  through  joint  committees  for 
cultural  affairs;  however,  the  Ministry  considers  that  full 
co-ordination  between  the  ministries  relating  to  the  various 
United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies  (agriculture,  health, 
labour,  higher  education,  etc.)  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  establishment  of  a committee  set  up  by  the  General  Council 
for  Foreign  Cultural  Relations  and  Technical  Co-operation. 

Ministry  of  Scientific  Research . Mainly  the  scientific 
research  carried  out  by  the  teaching  staff  of  universities 
and  higher  institutes  on  the  basis  of  a national  research  pro- 
gramme drawn  up  by  this  ministry  in  co-operation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities  and  institutes.  However,  for 
this  purpose  the  Ministry  considered  it  would  be  advisable 
to  establish  either  a National  Council  for  Scientific  Research 
or  a science  and  technology  department  in  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  (30  March 
1968) . Research  workers  from  the  Ministry  of  Scientific  Re- 
search should  participate  in  teaching  at  the  institutes  and 
colleges  of  the  Ministry  and  facilities  should  be  given  to  a 
number  of  advanced  university  students  to  carry  out  research 
in  the  centres  of  the  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  instructors  in  those  centres  and  in 
the  various  universities  and  institutes.  In  addition,  it  is 
considered  that  the  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  should 
send  representatives  to  the  councils  of  the  Ministry  and 
that  facilities  should  be  offered  to  its  research  assistants 
to  enter  for  Masters'  and  Doctors'  degrees  at  universities. 

Ministry  of  CuZture • Co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  various 
institutes  attached  to  both  ministries;  publications;  theat- 
rical productions;  and  the  activities  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Unesco.  This  is  effected  through  the  exchange  of 
professors  and  teachers  and  reciprocal  participation  in  the^ 
higher  councils  of  both  ministries. 
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Ministry  of  Wakfs  and  Al~Azkar.  Collaboration  between  Al-Azhar 
and  other  universities,  and  between  Al— Azhar  delegates  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  cultural  centres  controlled  by  the 
Ministry.  This  collaboration  takes  the  form  of  exchange  of 
teaching  staff  and  representation  on  the  various  councils 
councerned . 

Ministry  of  Local  Administration . Self-financing  of  regional 
universities ; provision  of  provincial  housing  facilities  for 
students  and  teachers;  provision  of  medical  care  for  students 
in  provincial  hospitals;  facilitation  of  internal  communica- 
tions. All  this  requires  the  representation  of  universities 
on  provincial  councils. 

Ministry  of  Housing . The  elaboration  and  implementation  of 
university  construction  projects  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education.  For  this  purpose  it  is  consid- 
ered necessary  that  the  two  ministries  should  exchange  liai- 
son officers. 

Ministry  of  Defense . Matters  relating  to  the  military  service 
of  students,  junior  lecturers,  lecturers  and  those  selected 
to  be  sent  on  to  higher  study  courses  abroad.  In  view  of  the 
Ministry,  the  prolonged  period  of  military  service  which 
recent  graduates  as  well  as  junior  lecturers  and  lecturers 
have  to  undergo  prevents  them  from  continuing  and  completing 
their  higher  studies  and  therefore  from  obtaining  rapid  pro- 
motion to  senior  posts.  With  regard  to  those  selected  for 
study  abroad,  the  Ministry  is  endeavouring  to  take  steps  to 
secure  their  exemption  from  the  regulations  governing  the 
direction  of  labour  and  considers  that  a similar  exemption 
should  apply  to  those  selected  for  higher  studies  within  the 
country.  It  also  considers  that  the  military  service  of 
citizens  living  abroad  should  be  postponed  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  35,  and  favours  the  creation  of  a joint  committee 
of  the  two  ministries  to  establish  permanent  rules  relating 
to  military  service  in  such  cases. 

Ministry  of  Industry . Planning  of  higher  technical  education; 
the  consolidation  of  the  resources  of  higher  institutes  and 
the  training  of  their  students;  and  the  creation  of  institutes 
for  the  preparation  of  technicians  in  certain  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  Ministry  considers  it  necessary  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  should  be  represented  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittees and  higher  councils  of  technical  institutes. 
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Ministry  of  Labour  (Central  Training  Authority) . Planning  the 
training  of  the  skilled  workmen,  technicians  and  specialists 
needed  in  higher  education,  and  also  in  connexion  with  the 
Authority’s  students  in  foreign  countries.  The  Authority  is 
represented  on  the  Higher  Committee  for  study  abroad. 

Ministries  of  "Planning  and  Finance . On  questions  of  financing 
through  mutual  representatives  on  the  supreme  councils  and 
committees  of  universities  and  institutes* 

Ministry  of  Information . In  the  field  of  educational  broad- 
casts and  programmes  directed  to  Egyptian  students  abroad 
and  in  the  preparation  of  information  handouts.  Joint  commit- 
tees of  the  two  ministries  are  necessary  in  both  these  spheres. 
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Social  objectives  of  planning  in  the  modern  State 
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United  Arab  Republic 

educational  policy 

educational  planning 

equality  of  educational  opportunity 

socio-economic  conditions 


This  document  examines  the  general  characteristics  of 
education  in  the  modem  world  with  special  reference 
to:  the  utilization  and  application  of  the  results  of 
contemporary  science;  planning  for  the  future;  educa- 
tion as  a continuing  process;  the  individual  and  the 
struggle  between  rival  political  and  social  systems; 
and  the  complementarity  of  the  different  national 
sectors  in  promoting  and  ensuring  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  educational  services. 

Legislation  in  the  UAR  insists  on  the  principle  of 
unimpeded  access  to  education.  There  has  been  an 
impressive  expansion  in  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  as  instanced  by  the  quantitative  development 
of  education,  the  decision  to  abolish  all  fees  and  the 
efforts  made  to  reform  the.  educational  structure  and 
eliminate  repetition  of  classes.  These  improvements, 
however,  are  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  certain  categories  of  people  (e.g.  the 
children  of  workers)  in  the  UAR,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  from  continuing  their  education. 

Primary  education  at  present  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  any  child  who  has  reached  compulsory  school  age 
is  entitled  to  be  accepted  for  enrolment.  The  propor- 
tion of  children  accepted  in  1969/70  was  78%,  and  it 
is  planned  to  reach  90%  by  1974/75.  In  pre-secondary 
(preparatory)  schools,  the  proportion  of  pupils 
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accepted  was  45%  of  those  registered  in  sixth-year  primary  in 
1969/70,  and  it  is  expected  to  rise  to  50%  by  the  end  of  the 
third  five-year  plan,  this  being  the  total  proportion  of  pupils 
who  are  expected  to  pass  their  primary  school  certificate.  At 
secondary  level,  the  proportion  of  pupils  accepted  was  40%  of 
the  total  registered  in  third-year  pre-secondary;  it  is 
expected  that  this  proportion  will  rise  to  approximately  50% 
by  1974/75.  Thus  the  proportion  of  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  who  reach  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  level  cur- 
rently averages  12%  and  is  planned  to  average  20%  at  the  end 
of  the  third  five-year  plan. 

An  examination  of  these  figures  from  the  point  of  view  of 
equality  of  opportunity  obtaining  in  different  regions  and 
among  different  groups  of  the  population  reveals  that  there 
were  very  wide  discrepancies  in  the  different  governorates. 

As  regards  the  gap  between  the  rural  and  urban  sectors , the 
survey  established  that  in  1967  the  proportion  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  primary  schools  in  rural  areas  was  9.34%  of  the 
population,  while  in  urban  areas  it  was  14.81%.  At  pre- 
secondary school  level,  the  corresponding  figures  were  0.79% 
and  4.9%  respectively,  showing  the  imbalance  of  educational 
services  as  between  the  rural  and  urban  sectors. 


Furthermore,  the  following  b^oad  picture  of  the  social  and 
economic  background  of  the  pupils1  families  emerged:  - the 
proportion  of  children  of  agricultural  workers  - especially 
hired  labourers  - is  higher  in  primary  and  technical  secon- 
dary schools;  the  proportion  of  landowners  among  the  parents 
rises  with  the  level  of  education.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
children  of  skilled  industrial  workers.  Technical  secondary 
schools  have  a high  proportion  of  children  of  agricultural 
(i.e.  hired)  and  industrial  workers  and  clerks,  and  hardly 
any  children  of  big  landowners,  merchants  or  directors. 


This  occurs  in  spite  of  the  system  whereby  admittance  to  the 
various  levels  is  based  on  the  total  marks  obtained  by  pupils 
at  the  general  certificate  examinations.  It  is  clearly  neces- 
sary that  planners  should  not  lose  sight  of  national  political 
and  social  objectives,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  elimination  of  class 
distinctions.  Perhaps  attention  at  the  primary  school  level 
to  the  provision  of  daily  meals  and  the  improvement  of 
curricula  and  structures  to  bring  them  more  into  line  with 
genuine  educational  requirements  and  thereby  enable  farm-  264 


children,  combined  with  conscientious  implementation  of  the 
law  on  compulsory  education,  is  the  best  way  of  attracting 
the  children  of  farm-workers  to  primary  schools.  Other  suit- 
able ways  of  encouraging  the  education  of  working-class 
children  might  include  the  following:  the  introduction  of 
some  form  of  aptitude-testing  other  than  school  examinations 
which  are  affected  by  the  family's  socio-economic  level; 
the  creation  of  more  boarding  schools  for  gifted  children 
and  the  establishment  of  a system  of  study  grants;  provision 
of  more  occupational  opportunities  for  school  leavers,  par- 
ticularly in  technical  education;  and  the  creation  of  some 
type  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  workers  and  peasant 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  any  at  all. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Educational  Documentation  and 
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This  memorandum  outlines  the  proposals  submitted  on 
23  and  24  June  and  30  July  1969  to  the  Higher  Commit- 
tee for  Study  Abroad;  they  were  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee 3 and  instructions  for  their  imple- 
mentation were  drawn  up  by  a commission  comprising 
the  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  Youths  National 
Guidance 3 Culture  3 Tourism 3 Higher  Education  and  the 
Socialist  Union . 

The  problems  facing  students  who  study  abroad,  both 
before  their  departure  and  on  their  return,  "may  be 
summarized  thus:  length  of  time  involved  in  travel 
formalities;  failure  of  countries,  bodies  or  institu- 
tions awarding  scholarships  to  offer  facilities  for 
study  in  the  desired  subject;  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  language  of  the  host  country;  disparity  of  finan- 
cial treatment;  ■- ravelling  facilities  for  wives;  desire 
of  students  to  complete  their  post-graduate  studies 
abroad;  reluctance  of  some  students  to  return  home. 

The  main  problems  confronting  students  on  their  return 
from  abroad  are  the  inadequacy  of  university  laboratory 
facilities  and  documentation  services,  and  disparity 
of  financial  treatment. 

These  problems  should  be  tackled  by  the  establishment 
of  proper  supervision  for  students  proceeding  abroad, 
who  should  be  introduced  before  their  departure  to  the< 
linguistic,  national,  social  and  educational  aspects 
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of  their  mission  in  "wo  four-month  briefing  sessions  to  be 
held  each  year.  The  language  courses  would  be  held  in  a 
cultural  centre  belonging  to  the  host  country  or  in  a language 
institute.  National  preparation  should  cake  the  form  of  a ten- 
day  course  of  lectures  and  visits  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  country1 s most  significant  achievements.  For 
social  preparation,  it  is  proposed  that  students  be  divided 
into  groups  according  to  the  prospective  host  country  and 
that  each  grot  p should  attend  lectures  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  that  country.  Educational  preparation  should  be 
effected  through  the  examination  of  each  student's  qualifi- 
cations with  a view  to  determining  the  studies  which  should 
be  undertaken  in  specialised  colleges  before  going  abroad. 

The  memorandum  also  calls  for  the  national,  educational  and 
social  supervision  of  students  while  abroad.  The  aim  of 
national  supervision  is  tc-  preserve  the  student's  links  with 
his  homeland;  this  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  infor- 
mation media,  periodical  repatriation,  and  participation  in 
the  activities  of  Egyptian  student  associations  and  cultural 
centres  abroad.  The  suggestions  put  forward  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  information  media  for  this  purpose  include 
developing  the  Arab  Youth  Gazette  9 supplying  students  in 
foreign  countries  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  keeping  the 
material  thus  supplied  under  review  and  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  students  abroad  and  those  returning  home  with  regard  to  it, 
and  expanding  radio  programmes  for  students.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  students  should  be  allowed  one  or  mote  home 
visits  at  the  Government's  expense  during  their  time  abroad. 

Egyptian  student  associations  were  established  in  1963  in 
every  country  where  there  was  a number  of  students,  in  order 
to  provide  a unifying  element  and  a link  with  home.  These 
associations'  status  should  be  re-examined  from  time  to  time 
with  a view  to  their  development  and  their  supervision  should 
be  entrusted  to  a single  department  within  the  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education,  whose  efforts  would  be  co-ordinated  with 
those  of  the  various  youth  organizations  concerned.  The 
necessary  funds  should  be  obtained  for  these  associations  of 
students  abroad,  which  should  be  completely  separate  from  the 
General  Union  of  Students  in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Stu- 
dents should  be  under  the  supervision  of  Egyptian  cultural 
centres  abroad,  care  being  taken  that  he  director  of  such  a 
centre  should  be  thoroughly  proficient  'in  the  language  of  the 
host  country,  that  his  wife  should  be  of  Arabic  nationality, 
and  that  he  should  possess  high  academic  qualifications. 
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With  regard  to  the  social  aspect  of  supervision,  the  memoran- 
dum recommends  that  students*  allowances  should  be  in  keeping 
with  che  cost  of  living  in  the  host  country,  that  wives  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  their  husbands  and  that 
cultural  centres  and  students*  associations  provide  a welcom- 
ing service  for  new  arrivals. 

As  regards  education,  students  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  l^arn  more  about  their  own  country  should  they  so 
desire . 

It  is  essential  to  find  a solucion  to  all  the  problems  facing 
students  on  their  return  home,  in  such  matters  as  accommo- 
dation, employment  and  salaries,  and  research  facilities, 
including  opportunities  to  visit  places  of  scientific  interest 
and  participate  in  congresses  held  abroad  in  order  to  learn 
about  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  the  methods  they 
adopt  to  solve  their  problems. 

There  is  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who 
refuse  to  return  home,  particularly  among  those  wishing  to 
remain  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  higher  degrees,  especially 
in  medicine  and  engineering. 

Their  attitude  may  be  attributed  to  their  superior  educational 
level,  the  wider  opportunities  for  research  and  well-paid 
employment  available  to  them  abroad,  the  possibility  of  marry- 
ing foreigners,  the  shortcomings  of  student  associations  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  fact  that  practically  no  super- 
vision is  exercised  over  them  by  the  Egyptian  authorities. 
Moreover,  some  of  them,  on  their  return,  cannot  find  any 
employment  in  keepi:-  ~ with  their  qualifications  and  field  of 
specialization,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
emigrating.  It  should  be  added  that  not  all  of  them  were  suit- 
able choices  for  study  abroad  in  the  first  place. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  students  who  are  unwilling 
to  return  home  should  be  usefully  employed  abroad  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  on  work  related  to  their  field  of  special- 
ization; Unesco  should  be  invited  to  dr^w  up  an  international 
agreement  whereby  such  students  would  not  be  encouraged  to 
remain  abroad.  Each  case  should  be  examined  separately  so 
that  students  reluctant  to  return  home  may  b ^ given  assistance 
in  finding  accommodation  and  employment  in  Egypt.  A liaison 
network  directed  by.  the  appropriate  authorities  should  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  in  touch  wif^- 
their  homeland;  those  wishing  to  remain  abroad  should  be  . OgG 
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allowed  to  return  for  visits  with  a guaranteed  right  of  re~ 
exit.  Cultural  agreements  should  contain  a provision  that 
students  abroad  shall  not  be  allowed  to  settle  permanently 
in  the  host  country. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Educational  Documentation  and 
Research  Centre,  Cairo. 
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Description  of  the  UAR  Ministry  of  Education  9s  efforts 
to  secure  the  'implementation  of  the  national  education 
policy . It  reviews  the  trends  and  events  of  1970  and 
refers  to  the  plans  that  were  drawn  up  during  that 
year  for  solving  educational  problems y enrolling  all 
children  of  school  agey  recruiting  additional  teach- 
ing personnel  and  organizing  teacher  training  courses . 
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In  1970/71,  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age  were 
admitted  to  primary  schools.  This  required  the  construc- 
tion of  a number  of  new  primary  schools  in  villages  and 
outlying  areas  and  the  opening  of  a large  number  of 
single-class  schools  * in  addition  to  the  efforts  needed 
to  combat  absenteeism  and  drop-out.  The  number  of  pre- 
secondary schools  was  also  increased,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  places  for 
all  pupils  obtaining  primary-school  leaving  certificates. 
As  a result,  about  85%  of  these  were  absorbed,  the 
remainder  being  enrolled  in  private  schools  and  classes 
established  by  voluntary  organizations.  At  secondary 
level,  there  was  also  an  increase  in.  the  number  of 
schools,  and  care  was  taken  to  maintain  a balance  bet- 
ween enrolments  in  general  and  in  technical  secondary 
schools.  In  1970/71,  the  general/ technical  intake  ratio 
was  roughly  49.7  : 50.3,  as  compared  with  65.8  : 34.2 
in  1965/66. 
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Additional  teaching  staff  appointed  during  the  year  in  ques- 
tion numbered  10,185,  not  counting  teachers  appointed  to 
technical  schools.  The  Ministry  of  Education  did  its  best  to 
ensure  that  all  those  appointed  were  graduates  of  teacher 
training  institutes  or  held  advanced  qualifications  of  a kind 
suitable  for  teaching;  besides  this,  it  organized  a number  of 
in-service  teacher  training  courses.  It  also  adopted  a number 
of  measures  designed  to  promote  teachers  1 social  and  psycho 
logical  welfare:  appointing  new  teachers,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  areas  near  their  homes,  establishing  equitable  promotion 
and  transfer  regulations,  making  accommodation  available  in 
outlying  areas  and  provinces  at  nominal  rents,  carrying  out  a 
study  of  projects  for  training  teachers  and  raising  their 
standard,  remedying  shortages  of  certain  categories  of 
teachers . 

The  introduction  of  modern  mathematics  at  secondary  level, 
already  embarked  on  in  1969/70,  v;as  taken  a stage  further, 
due  attention  being  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary syllabuses  and  textbooks  and  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  appropriate  techniques.  Tests  were  completed  on  a mod- 
ern science  syllabus  for  pre-secondary  schools,  and  it  was 
also  decided  to  introduce  a new  syllabus  and  system  of  evalu- 
ation in  primary  schools.  Two  committees  were  set  up,  one  to 
study  school  textbook  improvement  and  the  resultant  new  teach- 
ing methods,  and  another  to  study  evaluation  and  examination 
techniques . 

The  Ministry  of  Education  also  prepared  the  draft  of  a new 
plan  for  developing  education  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  contemporary  society  and  modern  educational  thinking. 

The  measures  suggested  include:  re-examination  of  the  educa- 
tional ladder,  with  a study  on  extending  the  period  of  compul- 
sory education  to  include  the  eight-year  primary  school  and 
the  complete  secondary  school;  enhancing  the  internal  effi- 
ciency of  the  educational  system  by  the  elimination  of  drop- 
out and  wastage;  compliance  with  international  standards  as 
regards  teaching  methods  and  teacher  training;  efforts  to  be 
directed  towards  providing  schools  of  the  future,  in  which 
students  would  be  prepared  for  careers  corresponding  to 
their  abilities;  development  of  syllabuses  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  demands  of  economic  and ^ 
social  development;  development  of  the  examination  system  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  educational  trends;  a long-term 
school  building  programme  with  a re-examination  of  the  ques-  ^ , 

tion  of  class  density  in  the  light  of  the  expansion  of  educa-  ^ 

' tion:  efforts  to  overcome  shortcomings  in  teacher  training 
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and  improve  teaching  standards.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
technical  education,  in  terms  of  both  quality  and  quantity, 
with  a view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  industry,  commerce 
and  agriculture  and  achieving  the  necessary  co-ordination  be— 
tween  economic  and  social  development.  In  this  latter  connex- 
ion, the  plan  calls  for  the  following:  construction  of  purpose- 

built  premises  containing  the  most  up-to-date  equipment; 
revision  of  syllabuses  and  textbooks  with  a view  to  raising 
the  schools*  cultural  level  while  emphasizing  the  practical 
aspects  of  education;  linking  of  technical  schools  to  the 
relevant  production  sectors;  application  of  the  five-year  sys- 
tem for  certain  technical  subjects;  utilization  of  technical 
schools  to  enable  unskilled  workers  to  qualify  as  skilled 
workers  and  technicians. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  world  scientific  and  technological 
developments,  the  Ministry  of  Education  examined  the  question 
of  education  in  the  modern  State  and  "the  school  of  the  future" 
in  a number  of  local  and  specialized  seminars  and  meetings 
culminating  in  a conference  on  "Education  in  the  Modern  State", 
which  took  place  from  20  to  23  February  1971  (see  CEAS  No.  64). 

In  the  field  of  educational  reform  the  Ministry  of  Education 
is  at  present  concentrating  on  four  problems: 

(a)  implementation  of  two  school  programmes,  a short-term 
one  designed  to  provide  the  premises  needed  to  replace 
unsuitable  buildings  and  to  absorb  the  increasing  number 
of  new  pupils,  and  a long-term  programme  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pupils  per  class; 

(b)  the  supply  of  apparatus  and  equipment  to  schools  of  all 
types  and  levels  in  order  to  strengthen  the  practical 
side  of  their  work  and  so  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the 
education  system,  promoting  scientific  and  technological 
development ; 

(c)  establishment  of  a detailed  plan  for  the  recruitment, 
preparation  and  training  of  the  teaching  staff  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  projected  expansion  in  the  ■ 
number  of  schools,  classes  and  pupils; 

(d)  a study  is  being  made  of  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
various  production  and  service  sectors  in  terms  of  train- 
ing, specialization  level  and  timing,  in  order  that  tech- 
nical schools  may  be  in  a position  to  meet  these  demanda.^ 

In  this  connexion  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  put  Ki  4 
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forward  a number  of  concrete  suggestions:  preparation  of  a 
long-term  plan  for  economic  and  social  development » specifying 
requirements  in  terms  of  manpower,  specializations  and  levels 
over  the  next  few  years;  establishment  of  a research  centre 
to  study  manpower  planning  and  recruitment;  creation  of  wider 
opportunities  for  graduates,  in  particular  those  from  tech- 
nical  schools,  through  the  establishment  of  labour-intensive 
proj  ects . 
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The  terms  of  reference  fox • the  panel  of 
'inquiry  convened  in  19  6 7 were  to  report  on 
the  establishing  of  an  Education  Commissii 
to  control  the  employment  of  primary  and 
secondary  school  teachers y lecturers  at 
technical  colleges  y teacher  training  colleges 
and  tertiary  institutes  and  associated  staffs 
of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Technical 
Education  andy  in  the  event  of  a favourable 
finding  y to  recommend  its  constitution  and 
functions . Under  the  existing  administrative 
system policy  is  determined  by  the  Minister 
for  Education . However y all  the  staff  of 
the  education  department  is  controlled  by  the 
Public  Service  Board  which  maintains  and 
exercises  a general  supervisory  function 
regarding  recruitment y appointment  and 
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to  fulfil  the  objectives  of  better  staff  management 
relations,  eliminate  unnecessary  controls,  and  main- 
tain strong  enlightened  leadership  — primary  and 
secondary  education  would  best  be  served  by  sepa- 
rating the  Public  Service  Board  from  the  teaching 
service,  increasing  the  authority  of  the  Director- 
General  of  Education  in  his  control  of  the  teaching 
service,  and  establishing  an  influential  advisory 
body.  Teachers  and  educational  staff  up  to  an  in- 
cluding the  level  of  area  director  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Service  Act. 

The  Director-General  of  Education  should  have 
authority,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Minister  for  Education  and  Science,  to  appoint 
teachers  and  other  educational  staff  up  to  the 
aforesaid  level,  to  determine  their  promotions, 
transfers,  and  qualification  standards  and  to  main- 
tain discipline,  which  includes  the  power  of  dis- 
missal. He  should  also  determine  the  classifica- 
tion of  schools,  staffing  establishments  for  teachers 
and  other  educational  staff  and  the  system  for 
classifying  and  grading  such  staff,  maintain  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  teaching  service,  and 
make  regulations  concerning  these  matters,  and  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  staff  in  superannuation,  long 
service  leave  and  rights  to  appeal  to  the  Crown 
Employees  Appeal  Board.  The  Public  Service  Board 
will,  in  consultation  with,  and  on  behalf  of,  the 
Director-General  of  Education,  determine  salaries, 
fees,  allowances  and  conditions  of  employment  for 
the  various  classifications  and  grades  of  educa- 
tional staff,  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
organization  representing  those  staff  with  regard 
to  salaries,  fees  and  allowances. 

An  Education  Advisory  Commission  should  be  set 
up  to  advise  the  Director-General  of  Education  on 
matters  relating  to  primary  and  secondary  education. 
The  Commission  should  be  composed  of  a primary 
school  teacher,  a secondary  school  teacher  and  an 
inspector  of  schools  (each  elected  by  the  body  of 
their  professional  colleagues),  two  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  Minister  tor  Education  and  Science,  one 
member  appointed  by  the  Director-General  of  Education 
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from  his  senior  staff  and  a chairman  who  will  be 
either  the  Director-General  of  Education  or  a de- 
partmental colleague  nominated  by  him.  Each  member 
will  serve  on  a part-time  basis  and  (apart  from  the 
Director-General  of  Education)  should  be  appointed 
for  four  years  with  eligibility  for  re-appointment 
or  re-election.  Members  of  the  Commission  would 
serve  and  vote  as  individuals. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Public  Service  Board 
continue  . wr3  role  as  a control  and  advisory  author- 
ity in  v elation  to  the  administrative  functions  and 
general  working  of  the  Department  because  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  the  education  Service 
operate  within  the  framework  of  Government  and  co- 
operate with  other  Departments.  Professional  admin- 
is  f.  rat  i ve  and  general  divisions  officers  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  Public  Service  Board  as  there 
is  greater  flexibility  if  movement  between  depart- 
ments is  maintained.  It  was  considered  that  tech- 
nical education  could  progress  satisfactorily  for 
some  time  under  the  present  system  although  some 
increase  in  the  delegation  of  authority  to  ti*- 
Depar tment  seemed  advisable. 
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The  terms  of  refei'ence  for  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  for  External  Terri- 
tories in  1968  were  to  advise  on  possible 
changes  in  the  present  relationships  between 
the  Department  of  Education _,  the  voluntary 
e duo  at i onal  agencie s and  the  local  government 
councils  in  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea . 


Toe  committee’s  recommendations  are  made 
with  the  intention  of  achieving  higher  stand- 
ards of  education,  a truly  professional  body 
of  teachers,  a more  effective  use  of  the 
limited  resources  available  for  education  in 
the  Territory,  and  a system  of  education  which 
will  be  workable  after  self-government  is 
achieved,  will  strengthen  the  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  and,  subject  to  the  right  of 
parents  to  choose  as  far  as  possible  the 
school  their  children  will  attend,  will  safe- 
guard the  identity  of  schools  conducted  by 
all  approved  voluntary  agencies.  The  missions 
and  churches  involved  in  education  are  mainly 
village  or  regional-based  and  there  is  a 
need  to  involve  them  at  this  level  in  the 
control  of  schools  and  the  growing  influence 
on  national  education  policy  exercised  by  ^ 

local  government  councils.  O 
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There  are  at  present  in  the  Territory  51  sepa- 
rate voluntary  educational  authorities  responsible 
for  132,100  primary  pupils,  6,700  high  school 
pupils,  130  technical  school  pupils  and  1,000 
students  at  12  teacher  training  colleges.  The 
Administration  has  an  enrolment  of  74,700  primary 
school  pupils,  1,140  technical  school  pupils  and 
690  students  in  3 teacher  training  colleges.  The 
Administration  has  extensive  powers  to  regulate 
standards  in  schools,  the  certification  of  graduates 
from  teacher  training  colleges  and  the  registration 
of  teachers  in  voluntary  agency  schools.  The  sylla- 
bus in  all  schools  is  the  same  as  is  the  standard 
of  entry  to  high  school  following  seven  years  of 
primary  school;  all  tuition  is  in  English.  The 
Administration  provides  financial  assistance  to 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  form  of  grant s-in-aid 
based  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  per  capita 
grants  for  students,  classroom  materials  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  building. 


Due  both  to  lack  of  finance  and  the  expansion- 
ist policy  of  the  missions  which  has  led  to  a 
higher  proportion  of  village  schools,  voluntary 
agency  schools  tend  to  have  more  schools  which 
finish  at  the  fourth  year  of  primary  education, 
more  drop-outs  and  a larger  proportion  of  repeaters. 
Only  a small  proportion  of  children  from  these 
schools  continue  to  secondary  education.  To  improve 
the  standards  of  education,  provide  a more  adequate 
system  of  financial  assistance  and  co-ordinate  the 
organization  of  educational  institutions  it  is  re- 
commended that  a Territory  Education  System  and  a 
Territory  Teaching  Service  be  established.  Inclu- 
sion in  the  system  will  depend  on:  the  number  of 

posts  reserved  in  schools;  the  speed  with  which 
schools  will  be  ’blocked  up*  to  a higher  form 
level;  the  method  of  appointing,  promoting  and 
dismissing  teachers;  the  willingness  to  admit  pupils 
irrespective  of  religious  affiliations;  excuse  from 
doctrinal  instruction  any  child  whose  parents 
demand  it,  and  if  requested  permit  suitable  arrang- 
ments  for  children  of  other  denominations.  Primary, 
high  or  technical  schools,  or  teacher  training 
colleges  which  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  meet  the 
conditions  will  be  outside  the  system,  known  as 
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tance  from  the  Administration,  however, _ they  should 
meet  prescribed  staffing  and  other  requirements  if 

their  students  are  to  be  eligible  for  officially 

recognized  qualifications • 


Administration  grants  to  vo lunt ary  agency 
schools  will  be  paid  only  to  schools  within  t e 
Territory  Education  System  and  will  take  the  form 
of  payment  of  salary  to  teachers  or  gr ants-in-aid , 
the  scale  of  payment  being  dependent  on  the  stand 
ard  of  the  school  and  the  amount  of  control  the 
Administration  has  over  teachers.  All  teachers  at 
schools  within  the  Territory  Education  System  will 
be  included  in  the  Territory  Teaching  Service  and 
individual  status  will  depend  on  the  category  of 
school  attended.  Teachers  at  schools  which  enjoy 
full  membership  may  elect  to  be  responsible  to  the 
controlling  body  of  the  school  rather  than  the 
Administration  and  will  then  receive  a salary 
allowance  from  the  Administration  of  one-halt  o£ 
the  salary  paid  to  an  equivalent  Administration 
teacher  or  a teacher  in  full  member  schools.  . A 
Teaching  Service  Commission  should  be  established 
to  be  the  employing  authority  of  all  teachers  in 
the  Territory  Teaching  Service,  and  to  have  au 
thority  over  establishments  for  the  various  types 
of  educational  institutions. 


With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  admin 
istrative  structure,  local  government  councils 
representing  the  Administration,  the  community  and 
voluntary  agencies  should  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning, erecting  and  maintaining  of  Administration 
primary  schools;  entering  into  agreement  with 
voluntary  agencies  to  provide  assistance  wi ch 
building  costs;  and  advising  the  district  education 
boards  on  teacher  needs  in  primary  schools.  Dis 
trict  education  boards  should  be  developed  from 
district  education  committees  and  consist  of  re 
presentatives  of  local  government  councils.  Admin- 
istration and  voluntary  agencies,  teacher  orgamza 
tions  and  the  community.  They  should  have  the 
function  of  drawing  up  plans  for  the  development 
of  education  in  the  district  for  the  Territory 
Education  Board,  supervise  the  implementation  of 
approved  plans  for  primary  schools  in  the  district. 
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enrolments,  and,  in  high  and  technical  schools, 
select  entrants,  A Territory  Education  Board 
representing  all  educational  interests,  local 
government  councils,  teacher  organizations  and 
business  interests  will  advise  the  Administration 
Minister  on  the  overall  planning  of  education  in 
the  Territory,  The  Board  should  set  up  a Teacher 
Education  Committee  to  advise  on  standards,  courses, 
staff,  location  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of 
teacher  education  institutions. 

The  Co  mm ittee  estimates  that,  beginning  in 
1970,  the  cost  of  phasing-in  its  proposals  will  be 
$6,645,000,  over  the  Commonwealth  Government's 
announced  five-year  plan  for  the  Territory. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council  for 
Educational  Research. 
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apprenticeship  advisory  council 


The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Commission 
were  to  report  on:  the  functioning  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  New  South  Wales 
including  considerations  of  whether  shilled 
tradesmen  were  being  trained  in  sufficient 
numbers ; the  functioning  of  the  apprentice- 
ship councils  constituted  under  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  1940—1964 ; the  adequacy  of 
the  system  of  training  apprentices  both  on 
the  job  and  through  the  Department  of  Tech- 
nical Education;  the  effects  of  recent  changes 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  on  supply 
of  apprentices . In  the  light  of  findings ^ 
measures  were  to  be  recommended  for  the 
improvement  of  the  functioning  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  and  the  suppl.y  of  skilled 
tradesmen . 


Th 
ship 
skil 
for 
we  re 
y oun 
t i ce 
have 
t i ce 
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e Commission  found  that  while  appren: ice- 
provided  the  best  method  of  producing 
led  tradesmen  there  had  been  a shortage 
some  years  in  certain  trades  and  shortages 
likely  to  continue*  The  majority  of 
g men  in  the  age  groups  from  which  appren- 
s are  normally  taken,  i.e.  15-19  years 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  appren- 
ships*  The  problem  is  therefore  to  *281 
ease  the  number  of  apprenticeships  and 
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to  ensure  sufficient  applicants.  To  increase  the 
number  of  apprenticeships  it  is  recommended  that 
the  cost  to  small  employers  of  training  apprentices 
be  reduced  by  financial  incentives  provided  by 
governments*  These  could  include  deductions  for 
cost  of  buildings  and  depreciation  of  plant  connec- 
ted with  training,  special  deductions  for  wages 
paid  to  apprentices  or  exemption  of  pay-roll  tax 
on  apprentices'  wages.  It  was  found  that  certain 
government  departments  and  statutory  authorities 
train  an  insufficient  number  of  apprentices  com- 
pared with  private  industry.  The  Public  Service 
Board  of  New  South  Wales  should  be  charged  by 
statute  with  the  overall  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  trained  by 
each  ministerial  department  and  each  Crown  corpora- 
tion. One  or  more  government  training  centres 
should  be  established  to  provide  facilities  for 
trade  training.  Apprenticeship  to  an  industrial 
union  or  group  of  employers  should  be  given  statu- 
tory recognition,  and  apprenticeship  supervisors 
should  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
apprentices  to  these  groups.  Procedures  should  be 
established  by  statute  providing  for  the  recognition 
for  ci Vi liar  purposes  of  trade  training  undertaken 
pursuant  to  apprenticeship  or  adult  training  schemes 
in  the  armed  services. 


It  is  expected  that  the  proportion  of  the  male 
population  aged  15-19  in  employment  will  decline 
by  as  much  as  10%  in  the  next  decade  owing  to  the 
increasing  proportion  staying  longer  at  school  or 
undertaking  alternative  studies.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  apprentices  it  is  recommended 
that  apprenticeships  should  be  made  available  to 
older  youths  and  that  provision  be  made  within  the 
secondary  course  for  fourth  form  students  to  study 
a combination  of  academic  and  vocational  subjects. 
No  restriction  on  age  should  prevent  any  person  who 
has  attained  school  leaving  age  from  commencing  an 
apprenticeship.  Minimum  educational  requirements 
should  not  be  mandatory  and  in  any  case  should  not 
exceed  satisfactory  completion  of  three  years  of 
secondary  schooling.  There  will  be  an  increase  of 
women  entering  the  working  force  and  the  entry  of 
women  into  an r r en t i ce s h i d s sboul  f!  Kp  prirmiratro^ 
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except  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  unsuitable. 
Equal  pay  should  be  provided. 

The  control  of  apprenticeship  in  the  state  is 
at  present  vested  in  more  than  100  apprenticeship 
councils,  each  of  which  has  the  function  of  control- 
ling and  directing  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship 
in  its  particular  industry  in  all  respects,  with 
the  Industrial  Commission  as  final  arbiter.  The 
councils  should  be  retained  and  changes  relating 
to  the  aaminis tr ative  approval  of  apprentices  and 
the  removal  of  most  of  the  disciplinary  functions 
of  councils  to  the  apprenticeship  commissioner 
should  be  implemented  to  allow  the  councils  more 
time  to  keep  under  review  the  supply  and  demand  of 
apprentices  and  the  adequacy  cf  training.  The  coun- 
cils should  report  biennially  to  a body  which 
should  be  established  to  be  known  as  the  New  South^ 
Wales  Apprenticeship  Advisory  Council.  This  council 
should  consist  of  a Director  of  Apprenticeship  (a 
permanent  officer  of  the  Public  Service)  as  chair- 
man, the  Director  of  Education  or  his  nominee,  the 
Director  of  Technical  Education  or  his  nominee, and 
part-time  representatives  of  employers  or  employees. 
The  Advisory  Council  would  conduct  research,  keep 
under  review  all  aspects  of  the  system  and  standards 
of  training,  and  assist  employers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  training. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  and  terms  of  appren- 
ticeship it  is  recommended  that  tne  maximum  period 
of  apprenticeship  be  restricted  to  four  years 
except  in  special  cases  agreed  to  by  the  Industrial 
Commission.  Remissions  to  the  standard  term  could 
be  granted  on  satisfactory  progress.  The  practice 
of  making  contracts  of  apprenticeship  by  indenture 
should  be  continued.  Apprenticeship  councils  should 
retain  the  powers  they  now  possess  to  determine  the 
occupations  for  which  apprenticeship  is  to  be 
prescribed  but  original  jurisdiction  should  also  be 
conferred  on  the  Industrial  Commission. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of 
Technical  Education  should  have  an  integral  part  in 
tae  apprenticeship  system  and  maintain  the  closest^ 
co-operation  with  state  apprenticeship  systems. 
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Trial  block-release  courses  should  be  conducted  in 
courses  where  emphasis  is  on  practical  skills  — 
this  would  assist  students  in  country  areas  where 
opportunities  are  restricted . The  maximum  length 
of  trade  courses  should  be  three  years  and  should 
not  m ak  e provision  for  study  in  adv  an  ced  topics. 

The  report  also  contains  tables  of  statutes, 
cases  and  awards. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council  for 
Educational  Research. 
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Aus  t r a 1 i a 

tertiary  education 
advanced  education  colleges 
-academic  awards 
-accrediting  body 


Colleges  of  advanced  education  are  desig- 
nated us  institutions  other  than  universities 
or  teachers  colleges  whose  courses  require  as 
a standard  of  entry  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion 'of  full  secondary  schooling  and  provide 
on  completion  a standard  of  education  at 
diploma  level . Certain  courses  commence  at 
a level  of  one  year  lower  than  this . There 
are  variations  in  the  naming  of  the  courses 
in  the  various  states  and  variations  in  the 
entry  qualifications  and  duration  of  courses 
bearing  trie  same  title . In  July  196 8 ^ on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commonwealth 
Advisory  Committee  on  Advanced  Education , the 
Minister  for  Education  and  Science  appointed 
'a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  make  re- 
commendations on:  the  desirability  of  con- 

formity in  nomenclature  for  awards  in 
colleges  of  advanced  education  and j if 
considered  desirable ^ the  steps  appropriate 
to  achieve  this  conformity ; the  criteria 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  assessment  of 
courses  designed  to  qualify  students  for 
awards  of  various  levels;  the  nomenclature  to 
be  used  for  awards;  the  nature  and  modus 
operandi  of  a possible  body  to  advise  on 
comparability  of  standards  in  awards . 285 
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The  committee  recommended  that  a common  pattern 
of  nomenclature  of  awards  he  instituted  in  colleges 
of  advanced  education  throughout  Australian  States 
and  the  Australian  Capital  Territory  and  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  states  and  the  councils  of 
colleges  be  invited  in  developing  a scheme  on  a 
national  basis.  With  regard  to  the  classification 
of  courses  the  committee  considered  four  main  fea- 
tures: the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  the 

depth  of  study  of  the  subjects  involved  — one  in- 
dicator being  the  number  of  years  of  study  of  the 
subject  — the  level  of  attainment  on  entry  to  the 
course,  and  the  stage  reached  on  completion  of  the 
course.  The  committee  established  the  following 
classification  of  types  of  course  and  recommended 
the  nomenclature  of  suitable  awards. 

Undergraduate  studies.  Category  A would  include 
courses  which  pursue  one  or  more  major  subjects 
over  a period  of  not  less  than  three  years  suppor- 
ted by  other  relevant  subjects,  and  follov  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  secondary  education.  The 
acaaemic  award  to  be  given  on  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a course  within  this  category  to  be 
bachelor’s  degree  the  nomenclature  to  be  Bachelor 
of  Technology,  B.Tech.  (abbreviation  for  discipli- 
nary area  in  brackets)  other  initial  names  being 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  B.App.Sc.  (...), 

Bachelor  of  Business  Studies  B.Buf.S.  (...),  with 
other  titles  introduced  as  necessary.  In  the  field 
of  liberal  studies.  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies, 
B.Lib.S,  (...)  with  the  area  in  brackets  as  sugges- 
ted. Category  B1  would  include  courses  which  may 
lead  to  professional  standing  but  differ  from  courses 
in  Category  A by  placing  more  emphasis  on  the  appli- 
cations of  the  discipline  with  less  depth  in  the 
study.  In  other  cases  the  general  balance  between 
theory  and  practice  may  be  similar  but  intellectual 
effort  less  than  for  Category  A.  A typical  Category 
B1  course  is  not  less  than  three  years*  duration 
after  completion  of  secondary  education  and  pursues 
one  or  more  major  subjects  for  at  least  two  years, 
together  with  related  subjects,  the  majority  of 
subjects  being  concerned  with  the  application  of 
knowledge.  It  is  recommended  that  the  award  given 
for  a course  falling  within  this  category  be  an 
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being  Advanced  Diploma  in  . . • , Adv.  Dip.  , with  the 
specific  disciplinary  area  abbreviated  where  rele- 
vant. Category  B2  would  include  courses  with 
limited  objectives  on  a sub— pr o f e s s i on al  level.  The 
typical  course  may  have  a somewhat  lower  standard 
of  entry  than  would  be  required  for  the  above 
courses,  but  not  inconsistent  with  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  secondary  education,  and  will  be  two 
years'  full-time  study.  The  academic  award  given 
for  the  satisf acti ry  completion  of  a course  in  this 
category  shall  be  a diploma,  the  name  and  abbrevia- 
tion being  Diploma  in  ...,  Dip.  ...,  specific  dis 
ciplinary  area  being  given. 

Higher  studies.  Category  Cl  will  include  courses  of 
one  year's  duration,  full-time,  following  completion 
of  appropriate  full-time  tertiary  courses  of  not 
less  than  three  years'  duration  and  will  provide 
either  additional  studies  in  some  branch  of  a dis- 
cipline or  deal  at  a high  level  with  a new  subject 
not  normally  related  in  a first  course.  The  aca- 
demic award  given  for  the  course  will  be  a diploma, 
and  the  name  and  abbreviations  will  be  Diploma  in 

. ...  Dip Category  C2  will  include  courses 

designed  to  extend  a first  course  in  advanced 
education.  It  will  normally  be  of  one  yearns 
duration  following  completion  of  an  appropriate 
course  in  a college  of  not  less  than  three  years' 
duration  and  is  designed  to  provide  an  extension  in 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  first  course  . The  nomen- 
clature has  not  been  decided  upon.  Category  D will 
include  courses  consisting  of  two  years'  study  on  a 
full-time  basis  following  completion  of  a tertiary 
course  in  a relevant  field;,  it  may  also  consist  of 
one  year's  full-time  study  following  a four-year 
tertiary  course,  and  will  admit  students  from  a 
college  of  advanced  education  or  a university.  It 
will  provide  studies  in  depth  or  breadth  or  both  in 
a significant  part  of  a discipline  at  a high  level 
and  consist  for  the  main  part  of  formal  studies  and 
project  work.  The  academic  award  should  be  a 
master's  degree  and  the  nomenclature  be  Master  of 
Technology,  M.Tech.  (abbreviation  for  disciplinary 
area)  , Master  of  App lied  Science,  M. Ap  p.Sc.  (...), 
Master  of  Business  Studies,  M.Bus.  (...),  and  other 
titles  be  introduced  as  necessary. 
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The  committee  recommended  that  an  independent 
national  body,  designated  the  "Australian  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Awards  in  Advanced  Education", 
be  set  up  to  decide  on  which  courses  should  be  in- 
cluded in  specific  categories,  keep  a register  of 
awards,  periodically  assess  categories  and  awards, 
undertake  research  and  provide  information  in 
connexion  with  awards  and  maintain  liaison  with 
governments  or  appropriate  authorities  in  each 
state  designated  as  having  responsibility  for  the 
co-ordination  of  matters  relating  to  awards  and 
with  industry,  professional  institutions,  universi- 
ties in  Australia  and  accrediting  agencies  overseas. 
The  council  should  be  responsible  tc  the  Common- 
wealth Minister  for  Education  and  Science  and 
associated  through  some  of  its  terms  of  reference 
with  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Committee  on  Advan- 
ced Education,  Panels  of  assessors  should  be 
appointed  as  required  to  examine  requests  for 
accreditation  of  particular  awards.  These  panels 
would  report  to  part-time  committees  in  principal 
educational  areas,  which  in  turn  would  report  to 
the  co  un  c i 1 . 
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tertiary  education 
advanced  education  colleges 
teaching  staff 


- appointment 

- qualifications 

- s a 1 ar i e s 

- role 


The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Inquiry  were: 
to  advise  on  salaries  of  lecturer  and  senior 
lecturer  in  colleges  of  advanced  education 
having  regard  to  present  levels  of  academic 
and  professional  salaries  in  Australia , with 
a view  to  such  advice  heing  used  by  the 
Commonwealth  Advisory  Committee  on  Advanced 
Education  as  the  basis  for  recommending  grants 
for  colleges  of  advanced  education . 

The  report  initially  classifies  colleges 
into  two  groups,  institutes  of  technology  or 
colleges  embracing  a number  of  disciplines 
called  T institutes  T in  the  report  —and 
colleges  catering  for  a single  discipline, and 
describes  the  courses,  salary  range  and  ex 
pected  duties  of  lecturing  staff  within  each 
institute.  It  then  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations regarding  the  role  of  lecturing  staff 
in  institutes:  Lecturing  staff  should  be 

encouraged  to  move  between  institutes  in 
Australia  in  the  course  of  their  c ar e e r s : s t a f f 
interchanges  between  the  institutes  and  com- 
merce  and  industry  should  be  encouraged;  the 
experience  and  outlook  of  staff  should  be 
national  and  at  best  international  with  rela- 
tionships developed  between  each  institute 
and  an  institute  in  a highly  developed  country 
and  one  in  a developing  country,  #OOC7 
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Because  of  differences  of  substance  and  termi- 
nology between  institutes  in  the  classification  of 
lecturing  staff,  the  committee  defines  its  under- 
standing of  the  terras  'lecturer*  and  *senior 
lecturer*  by  outlining  what  institutes  may  expect 
of  lecturing  staff  and  what  they  may  expect  in 
return.  The  report  outlines  the  teaching  duties  of 
lecturing  staff  and  points  to  the  need  of  staff  to 
participate  in  professional  organizations,  make  and 
maintain  contact  with  commerce  and  industry  and,  as 
a result,  develop  abilities  which  will  allow  them  to 
attract:  consulting  work.  They  should  be  sensitive 

to  the  present  needs  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
be  able  to  provide  the  requisite  training  and  to 
develop  qualities  in  students  which  will  allow 
them  to  respond  to  change.  In  most  disciplines  the 
lecturer  should  have  on  appointment  an  appropriate 
period  of  professional  experience  (at  least  5 years) 
after  completion  of  a first  degree,  or  a reduced 
period  of  experience  plus  further  approved  study. 

The  report  recommends  that  a first  appointment 
should  be  subject  to  a probationary  period  of  one 
year  with  advancement  related  to  progress.  The 
engagement  should  be  terminable  by  notice  of  not 
less  than  6 months.  The  question  of  defined  bar- 
riers in  salary  ranges  should  be  determined  by 
management . 

In  return  lecturing  staff  may  expect  a policy 
from  the  institute  which  allows  them  to  continue 
with  their  own  studies,  to  participate  in  the 
cultural  life  of  their  community  and  professional 
societies,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  consulting 
work  either  as  a part-time  or  full-time  assignment. 
The  progress  of  a satisfactory  lecturer  should  not 
cease  at  the  top  of  his  scale  simply  because  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  provides  for  a 
certain  number  of  senior  lecturer  positions  fixed 
by  reference  to  administrative  duties „ 

Since  lecturing  staffs  are  not  homogeneous  be- 
tween institutes  the  committee  does  not  recommend 
the  immediate  point-to-point  transfer  of  staff  to 
corresponding  points  on  a new  scale.  Where  lec- 
turers have  the  qualifications,  experience  and 
. quality  referred  to  above,  they  should  receive 
salaries  equal  to  those  paid  in  universities. 
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Placement  should  be  made  after  review  of  the  staff 
by  management,  no  difference  being  made  with  regard 
to  sex.  Where  lecturers  fall  below  this  standard, 
lower  salaries  are  justified.  The  committee  re- 
cognizes the  existence  of  special  difficulties 
associated  with  isolated  institutes  but  considers 
that  they  could  be  overcome,  when  possible,  by: 
not  appointing  staff  at  a stage  in  their  careers 
where  further  study  was  necessary;  providing  oppor* 
tunities  for  post-graduate  study  and  participation 
in  the  activities  of  professional  bodies;  improve- 
ment in  library  facilities;  and  assistance  with 
removal  and  accommodation.  No  special  allowance 
was  therefore  recommended. 

With  regard  to  colleges  where  a single  disci- 
pline is  taught,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
management  should  assess  the  nature  of  the  courses 
being  conducted  and  expected  to  be  introduced  and 
the  type  of  academic  staff  necessary  for  such 
courses.  Where  the  requirements  of  the  post  are 
appropriate  for  the  appointment  of  lecturing  staff 
of  the  qualifications,  experience  and  quality  re- 
ferred to  above,  placement  on  the  current  university 
scales  is  justified;  if  the  requirements  are  lower, 
remuneration  should  be  below  that  level.  'The 
problem  is  one  of  establishments  rather  than  salary 
scales  f . 

The  above  recommendations  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  expectation  that  the  similarity  of  duties  of 
lecturing  staff  in  f ul ly  — de ve 1 op e d institutes  will 
produce  a broad  correspondence  in  the  number  of  weeks 
duty  performed.  The  report  includes  tables  of  rela- 
tionships between  salaries  for  lecturers  and  senior 
lecturers  in  the  various  institutes  and  in  the 
un i ve  r s i t i e s . 
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The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  for  Education  in 
1967  were  to  investigate  developments  else- 
where j assess  the  needs  of  Western  Australi'CC 
and j in  due  course ^ report  on  the  future 
organization ^ structure  and  courses  required  to 
meet  these  needs , and  to  make  recommendations . 


In  Western  Australia,  secondary  education 
is  offered  over  a period  of  5 years  following 
7 years  of  primary  education,  the  age  of  entry 
to  secondary  schools  being  12+*  Government 
secondary  schools  are  non-selective , co-edu“ 
cational,  comprehensive  district  schools  with 
a policy  of  chronological  progression  for 
students.  The  normal  organizational  pattern 
for  instruction  purposes  is  for  students  to 
be  grouped  according  to  general  ability  or 
streamed  into  classes  each  of  which  follows 
a common  course  although  courses  vary  among 
classes  after  the  first  year  of  secondary 
education.  Public  examinations  are  set  at 
two  stages,  the  Junior  Examination  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  the  Leaving  Examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  University 


matriculation  Is  dependent  on  passing  a 


tain  number  and  combination  of  subjects  in 
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the  Leaving  Examination-  The  High  School  Certifi- 
cate is  provided  as  an  internal  examination  at 
junior  level  moderated  by  officers  of  the  educa- 
tion department  for  students  of  lower  ability. 

Since  external  examinations  act  as  a restraint 
to  proper  curriculum  development  and  are  an  unre- 
liable instrument  of  evaluation  they  should  be 
replaced,  the  Junior  in  1972  and  the  Leaving  in 
1974,  by  internal  school  assessments.  A board  to 
be  known  as  the  Board  of  Secondary  Education  should 
be  established  to  exercise  a general  overview  of 
the  secondary  curriculum  and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  award  of  certificates  of  secondary  education 
based  on  internal  school  assessments.  The  board 
should  provide  standardized  tests  and  appoint 
moderators  to  ensure  comparability  of  standards 
among  schools.  It  should  discuss  with  authorities 
responsible  for  tertiary  institutions  to  establish 
satisfactory  entrance  requirements. 

By  removing  external  examinations  secondary 
schools  will  be  free  to  concentrate  on  the  broad 
aims  of  education  directed  towards  the  promotion 
of  each  student’s  intellectual  development,  inte- 
gration into  society,  physical  and  mental  health, 
economic  competence,  emotional  and  spiritual  growth 
and  in  some  cases  the  supplementation  of  the  in- 
adequate and  perhaps  detrimental  influences  of 
poor  homes  and  environments.  All  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  obtain  as  much  education  as  poss- 
ible, both  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and 
society,  culturally  an  d economically. 

The  principles  on  which  secondary  courses  should 
be  based  include  the  necessity  for  them  to  build 
on  and  consolidate  primary  school  courses,  be 
differentiated  according  to  student  ab i 1 i ty , empha- 
size the  understanding  and  use  of  knowledge,  in- 
volve students’  interest  and  foster  creativity  by 
allowing  some  independence  and  originality.  To 
provide  a guide  for  teachers,  the  objectives  for 
each  student  should  be  formulated  and  stated  in 
behavioural  terms  and  evaluation  of  students 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  all  these  objectives. 

A broad  general  education  should  be  provided  in 
which  English,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies 
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and  physical  education  form  the  core  with  other, 
subjects  available  on  an  elective  basis.  Religious 
education  should  be  conducted  by  church  authorities 
In  first  form  only,  thereafter  it  should  be  an  op 
tional  subject  taught  by  specialist  teachers.  The 
practice  of  streaming  students  should  be  replaced 
by  a multi-level  approach  for  the  core  subjects 
and  a unit  progress  approach  to  other  subjects. 
Cross-setting  and  group  teaching  will  facilitate 
the  provision  of  such  differential  instruction. 
Special  provision  should  be  made  for  gifted  child 
ren  as  well  as  handicapped  children  and  those  with 
handicaps  in  specific  subject  areas.  Operational 
decisions  such  as  the  grouping  or  course  placement 
of  students  should  be  made  on  their  records  of. 
achievement  and  these  decisions  should  be  flexible. 

The  policy  of  chronological  progression  through 
primary  and  into  secondary  school  should  be. con- 
tinued but  acceleration  as  well  as  retardation 
should  be  allowed.  The  age  of  transfer  from  primary 
to  secondary  school  should  not  be  changed  but  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  process  of  transi- 
tion with  gradual  changes  in  curriculum  and  teaching 
procedures.  Students  should  not  be  required  to 
spend  a sixth  year  in  secondary  school  in  order  to 
matriculate  but  provision  should  be  made  for  those 
who  require  it. 

As  a result  of  the  above  changes  the  teacher  s 
role  will  be  to  structure  learning  situations  and 
guide  learning  activities.  He  will  be  able  to 
specialize  more  in  relation  to  the  subject  he  tea- 
ches but  will  require  a better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  adolescence  and  the  process  of  learning. 
The  implications  of  the  report  for  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  education  of  teachers  should  be 
studied  by  the  relevant  authorities. 

Appendices  contain  information  about  the. school 
system  of  Western  Australia,  courses,  examination 
results,  a statement  on  adolescence  and  the  mental 
and  learning  abilities  of  the  school  child. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  IVth 
National  Education  Conference 
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— access 
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c ur  r i cu 1 a 


A National  Education  Conference  is  arranged 
every  two  years  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture . The  IVth  Conference * held  in 
S&o  Paulo  22-28  June  1968 * had  as  its  theme 
the  second  cycle  of  secondary  education. 

On  the  aims  and  problems  of  the  second 
cycle  of  secondary  education  the  conference 
concluded  that  it  is  designed  to  provide  gen  — 
eral  culture  and  vocational  training  and,  in 
addition,  a propaedeutic  course  for  university; 
the  general  education  element,  predominant  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  second  cycle,  needs  to  be 
re-oriented  as  regards  the  science  subjects 
to  provide  a technical  and  vocational  training; 
the  curricula  for  vocational  training  should 
provide  as  much  in-service  training  as  is 
practicable.  In  the  second  cycle  technical 
schools  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  advanced 
training  courses  rounded  off  by  cultural  dis- 
ciplines. These  courses  will  be  of  variable 
length  and  will  need  to  strike  a balance  be- 
tween scholastic  work  and  in-service  training. 

The  curricula  and  duration  of  the  advanced 
training  courses  must  be  sufficiently  flexible 
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sociological  and  educational  reasons,  experiments 
in  the  concentration  and  integration  of  secondary 
level  curricula  should  be  encouraged.  Within  five 
years  the  second  cycle  facilities  need  to  be  in  a 
position  to  absorb  not  less  than  30%  or  the  related 
age  group.  The  period  of  compulsory  schooling 
should  be  continuous.  To  ensure  educational  and 
vocational  diversification,  guidance  services  are 
necessary  to  spot  aptitudes  in  the  first  cycle  and 
to  provide  vocational  counselling  in  the  second 
cy  c 1 e . 


The  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  establishments  for  training  them  necessitates 
the  adoption  and  expansion  of  facilities  for  teacher 
training  notably  in  university  faculties  of  educa- 
tion or  in  schools  of  the  same  level.  Provision 
could  be  made  for  courses  of  variable  duration 
organized  on  a ’credit’  basis  designed  to  complement 
the  teacher  training  and  leading  to  a degree;  re- 
fresher courses  in  subject  teaching  could  be  pro- 
vided for  those  with  scientific  or  professional 
training  to  enable  them  to  teach  their  speciality. 
Primary  teacher-training  schools  must  increase 
their  enrolment  to  match  local  needs  and  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  should  be  based  on  knowledge  and 
aptitudes  which  show  they  possess  the  qualities 
necessary  for  teaching.  Preference  should  be  given 
to  certificated  teachers  in  public  and  private  edu- 
cation and  in  literacy  campaigns. 

Entrance  examinations  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  should  be  prepared  with  regard  to  the 
local  and  regional  circumstances  in  secondary 
education,  notably  as  regards  programmes  and  curri- 
cula, the  institutions  of  higher  education  must  make 
a critical  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  entrance 
examinations,  not  only  for  their  own  guidance  but 
above  all  for  that  of  the  secondary  education 
establishments.  In  planning  the  augmentation  of 
opportunities  for  access  to  higher  education, 
the  methods  used  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
bring  out  the  connexion  between  the  educational 
sector  and  the  other  sectors  which  condition  it. 

This,  will  make  it  possible  to  achieve  a balanced 
increase  of  financial  and  human  resources  essential 
for  development. 
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E ducat,  i on  a 1 policy  should  be  founded  on  : an 

evaluation  of  the  nations,  cultural, social  and 
economic  needs;  analysing  the  growing  diversifica 
tion  of  occupations  , which  in  turn  imposes  a need 
for  a diversification  of  vocational  courses,  as  re- 
gards level,  duration  and  pattern;  changing,  as 
required,  the  level  of  certain  career  courses, 
either  by  relegation  to  the  secondary  level  or 
assimilation  to  appropriate  branches  of  higher  edu- 
cation, concurrently  with  instituting  or  strength 
ening  the  short  career  courses  required  by  the 
occupational  structure  of  the  country.  As  regards 
the  expansion  of  education,  a desideratum  is  the 
establishment  of  a close  association  between  public 
and  private  education  — the  latter  receiving  tech- 
nical and  financial  co-operation  from  the  public 
authorities  according  to  its  degree  of  efficiency 
particularly  to  broadening  the  pattern  of  second 
cycle  vocational  education.  Similarly  a financing 
system  must  be  established  for  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education,  directed  to  in- 
creasing the  numbers  in  statu  pup 'Ll  l art  and  at  the 
the  same  time  fixing  criteria  regarding  the  quality 
of  each  course,  the  number  of  students,  etc.  This 
expansion  also  requires  adequate  technical  aid  from 
the  authorities  in  order  to  create  a structured 
educational  process. 

In  each  university  a planning  department  should 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  the 
problems  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located  and, 
harmonizing  the  university  plans  with  Federal 
Government  regional,  and  state  plans. 


Abstract  submitted  by  Mrs.  Regina  Helena  Tavares, 
Centro  Brasileiro  de  Pesquisas  Educacionais . + 
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The  study,  which  is  limited  to  secondary 
education  with  particular  reference  to  the 
student  element,  treats  essentially  of  the^ 
relations  between  economics  and  education  in 
the  context  of  the  Brazilian  society.  From^ 
the  sociological  point  of  view,  the  study  is 
characterized  by  concentration  on  certain 
theoretical  considerations  and  by  a specific 
methodological  orientation.  From  the  peda- 
gogical point  of  view,  it  seeks  to  give  a 
fairly  clear  approximation  of  the  situation 
of  secondary  education  in  Brazil,  permitting 
of  the  plotting  of  a policy  which  will  serve 
as  a basis  for  the  planning  of  education. 

Although  the  picture  of  the  situation  is 
in  a way  'static’,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to 
a single  moment  of  time,  the  authors  attempt, 
by  comparison  of  towns  and  States  which  P 
sent  different  indices  of  development, 
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distinguish  certain  elements  susceptible  of  throw- 
ing  light  upon  the  changes  undergone  by  secondary 
education  in  proportion  as  the  society  becomes 
urbanized  and  industrialized.  The  introduction 
(Chapter  X)  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  orienta- 
tion of  the  study  and  of  the  hypotheses  raised. 

Chapter  II  describes  the  methodology  employed: 

(a)  the  nature  of  the  data  — consisting  of  official 
statistics  and  information  collected  at  first  hand 
in  establishments  of  secondary  education  and  on 
students  in  different  types  of  establishments  of 
f i ve  States  (Sao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Pernambuco, 
Ceara  and  Para)  present  marked  differences  in  their 
levels  of  urbanization  and  indu s t r i a 1 i z a t i on  ; (b ) 
the  sample  school  establishments  representing 

the  various  patterns  of  studies  comprising  the 
Brazilian  secondary  education  system  (for  the 
choice  of  establishments,  each  State  was  divided 
into  four  areas:  (i)  metropolitan  area,  (ii)  towns 

of  over  50,000  population,  (iii)  towns  of  15,000  to 
50,000  population,  (iv)  towns  with  under  15,000 
population;  (c)  the  collection  and  classification 
of  data;  (d)  the  analysis  (tables  of  replies  re- 
ceived with  interpretations’/, 

Chapter  III  presents  the  broad  picture  which 
emerges  from  the  statistics:  administrative  struc- 

ture of  secondary  education;  rate  of  growth  of 
school  population;  distribution  by  branches  of 
study;  composition  by  sexes;  ecological  distribution. 

Chapters  IV  to  VIII  contain  the  data  for  the 
analysis  of  a number  of  characteristics  of  the  stu- 
dent body  (socio-economic  origin,  occupational  and 
educational  levels  of  parents,  school  drop-outs  and 
backwardness,  workers  in  paid  employment,  occupa- 
tional aspirations,  attitudes  towards  work).  Chapters 
IX  and  X deal  with  secondary  education  and  the 
labour  market  and  with  the  demand  for  middle— grade 
p e r s onn el, 

A number  of  conclusions  emerge  from  the  study: 

(a)  the  young  people  who  complete  secondary  school- 
ing (1st  and  2nd  cycles)  form  a small  fraction  of 
the  population;  (b)  those  who  complete  it  do  not 
represent  all  the  strata  of  the  population: 
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(c)  the  data  on  the  educational  levels  of  parents 
confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  social  selectivity  of 
secondary  education  as  a whole  and  indicate  add 1 t “ 
ionclly,  differences  in  the  selectivity  between 
various  branches  of  secondary  education  (general 
secondary,  industrial,  commercial , agricultural, tea- 
cher training);  (d)  industrial  schools  have  a higher 
proportion  of  students  from  families  who  have  re- 
cently risen  in  the  social  scale  (Sao  Paulo)  ; (e) 

the  proportion  of  backward  pupils  (i.e.  those  who 
reach  17  or  18  before  finishing  their  studies)  is 
fairly  high,  which  suggests  the  need  to  recommend 
different  teaching  methods  for  Brazilian  schools 
from  those  used  in  the  more  developed  countries; 

(f)  paid  employment  is  a temporary  expedient  to 
which  the  pupil  resorts  to  pay  for  his  schooling; 

(g)  in  general,  he  considers  that  on  finishing  his 
studies  he  will  have  better  job  opportunities;  (h) 
the  majority  of  male  students  wish  to  continue  high- 
er studies  concurrently  with  employment;  (i)  a large 
number  cf  those  who  reach  the  end  of  the  second 
cycle  of  secondary  education  aim  at  careers  or  sala- 
ried posts  calling  for  a university  diploma;  (j) 
among  these,  in  the  male  group,  the  preferred  ca- 
reers are  engineering  and  medicine,  followed  by  law; 
(k)  although  industrial  development  and  economic 

* are  tending  to  produce  new  openings, 
are  mainly  for  a limited  number  of 
occupations  (those  characterized  by  scope  for  per- 
sonal achievement,  risk  and  flexibility);  (1)  this 
inclination  to  independence  and  personal  initiative 
is  more  marked  in  the  more  developed  States;  (m) 
verification  of  the  incidence  of  secondary  education 
in  the  working  population  indicates  that  a large 
percentage  of  persons  in  middle-level  employments 
lack  educational  qualifications  of  the  correspond- 
ing level;  (n)  of  the  total  middle  level  work- 
force the  proportion  of  those  with  secondary  edu- 
cation is  higher  among  the  men;  (o)  in  Brazil  the 
participation  of  the  young  people  (15-25  age  group 
in  economic  development  is  very  marked. 


The  last  Chapter  presents  two  analytical  view- 
points in  the  form  of  a general  conclusion.  The 
first  is  a straightforward  analytical  approach  in 
which  facts  are  studies,  correspondences  and  differ- 
ences demonstrated  and  explanations  suggested.  ThQQQ 
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second  goes  further  and  seeks  to  make  an  evaluation 
of  the  secondary  education  system  in  Brazil. 

Viewpoint  A - some  conclusions:  (a)  neither  the 

job  opportunities  resulting  from  economic  develop- 
ment, nor  the  values,  aspirations  and  aptitudes 
brought  to  life  by  the  process  of  industrialization, 
are  restricted  to  the  State  capitals  where  the 
large  firms  are  centred,  but  affect  the  whole  of 
those  States  studied.;  (b)  the  alignment  of  education 
with  the  economy  would  seem  to  be  held  back  by  in- 
stitutional machinery  of  education,  i.e.,  the  cri- 
teria for  promotion  and  other  administrative  aspects 
of  the  school  system  are  often  responsible  for  drop- 
outs and  backwardness  at  school;  (c)  the  marked 
difference  in  prestige  among  the  branches  of  second- 
ary education  comes  from  the  realistic  attitude  of 
the  ’consumers1  of  education,  who  make  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  quality  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  education  available  to  them. 

Viewpoint  B - some  conclusions  : C.  a ) Pupils’ 

differences  of  attitude  are  directly  related  to  the 
degree  of  urbanization  and  industrialization  of 
their  respective  regions;  (b)  the  traditional  gap 
between  ’the  two  Brazils1  is  abundantly  evident  in 
the  result  of  this  investigation;  (c)  while  Brazil- 
ian secondary  education  seems  able  to  satisfactorily 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  white-collar  classes, 
it  fa  Is  short  as  regards  catering  for  the  working 
class;  (d)  the  Brazilian  secondary  education  system 
seems  to  function  fairly  well  in  the  context  of  a 
flexible  economy  which,  despite  its  low  output,  is 
gradually  expanding;  (e)  the  inference  is  therefore 
that  the  secondary  schools  are  adapting  flexibly  and 
pragmatically  to  post-war  economic  development;  (f) 
Brazilian  secondary  education  is  something  very 
different  from  that  in  other  developing  societies  in 
that  it  seems  to  match  up  to  the  demands  of  urban 
and  industrial  growth  despite  its  relative  inade- 
quacy — it  would  in  any  event  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a more  efficient  system  which  at  the  same 
time  would  be  politically  acceptable. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mrs.  Regina  Helena  Tavares, 
Centro  Brasileiro  de  Pesquisas  Educacionais. 
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This  works  two  volumes  s deals  with  the 
1 Education  and  Human  Resources  9 sector  of  the 
Federal  Government  rs  Strategic  Development 
Programme  1968-1970 . It  offers  an  integral 
view  of  education  as  an  instrument  of  social 
transformations  and  an  exposition  of  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  goals  of  the 
education  programmes  and  the  measures  necessary 
for  putting  it  into  effect. 
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The  introduction  (Chapter  1)  to  Volume  1 
defines  the  essential  objectives  for  each 
level  of  education  for  the  period  1968-70. 

At  the  elementary  level  the  aim  is  to  ensure 
the  implementation  of  compulsory  schooling 
for  the  7-14  age  group  in  the  various  State 
capitals  and  in  the  more  important  urban 
centres  through  the  existing  ’Operation 
Schools’,  which  in  addition  permits  of  the 
expansion  of  the  functional  literacy  pro- 
gramme, notably  for  the  15-30  age  group;  to 
effect  the  reform  of  elementary  education  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  increasing  its  capa- 
city to  absorb  new  pupils  and  to  eliminate 
school  wastage. 

At  the  secondary  level  (middle  school)  302 
aim  is  to:  ensure  the  growth  of  public 
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education  and  the  scholarship  system;  endeavour  to 
improve  its  content  to  enable  school  leavers  to  go 
straight  into  employment;  give  priority  to  a 
national  programme  of  comprehensive  schools  and  to 
programmes  for  training  middle  level  personnel  in 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  sector. 

In  higher  education  the  aim  is  to:  introduce 

immediate  and  medium  term  measures  designed  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  candidates  who  pass  entrance 
examinations  to  faculties  but  are  excluded  by  the 
numerus  clausus  rule;  initiate  university  reform 
combined  with  efforts  to  resolve  the  economic,  in- 
stitutional and  technical  problems  of  the  higher 
education  system;  promote  ’short*  courses  and  the 
training  of  personnel  for  employment  in  jobs  of 
prior  importance  for  national  development;  recast 
the  system  of  financing  higher  education  iu  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  direct  community  participation; 
promote  student  participation  in  university  life  and 
in  the  development  programmes;  integrate  universi- 
ties with  development  programmes. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  policy  lines  and  executory 
measure  ; for  the  global  plans  to  expand  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  and  the  specific 
plans  for  the  occupational  categories  which  have 
priority  for  economic  and  social  development.  It 
is  in  fact  a detailed  analysis  of  the  objectives 
enumerated  in  Chapter  1. 

Chapter  III  presents  the  global  plans  (i.e. 
integrating  the  economic  and  cultural  aspects) 
built  round  combination  schemes  worked  out  from  two 
aspects:  the  first  predominantly  economic  (for  high- 

er education  and  the  second  cycle  of  secondary  edu- 
cation) and  the  other  cultural  (for  the  first  cycle 
of  elementary  education) . These  are  designed  as 
long-term  plans  (1976). 

The  specific  plans  (i.e.  manpower  requirements 
at  the  university  and  secondary  levels)  were  based 
on  estimates  of  the  demand  in  1976  for  the  various 
types  of  manpower,  giving  their  rate  of  annual  in- 
take intj  the  labour  market;  this  rate  was  rexpres- 
sed  'in  terms  of  output  from  the  educational  system, 
making  it  possible  to  arrive  at  an  enrolment  pro- 
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Chapter  IV  gives,  in  detail,  the  financial  policy 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  public 
resources  earmarked  for  education.  The  total  of 
the  programmed  estimates  for  1968—70  is  NCr$  9,225 
millions  (in  1965—67  it  was  NCr$  6,578  millions). 

The  annexes  to  the  first  volume,  include  the 
general  report  of  the  working  group  on  university 
reform,  the  first  drafts  of  the  Bills  which  accom- 
pany the  report  and  recent  legislation  on  univer- 
s i ty  r e f o rm . 

Volume  2 deals  particularly  with  government 
action  in  the  education  sector  either  directly 
through  organs  of  the  Central  Government  and  more 
particularly  the  Ministry  of  Education)  or  indirec- 
tly (when  the  Federal  Government  under  agreement 
delegates  programme  responsibilities  to  other  public 
or  private  institutions)  or  again  by  depositing 
global  sums  in  the  Federal  Budget  for  the  universi- 
ties to  carry  out  their  programmes. 

Finally  the  programmes  and  priority  projects 
are  listed.  The  special  priorities  comprise: 
Operation  Schools  (elementary  education);  Operation 
Output  (higher  education),  recasting  of  the  salary 
system  for  university  teachers  and  instituting  a 
full-time  service  system  for  them;  programmes  for 
the  expansion  of  the  national  education  system 
(elementary  and  secondary  education,  frontier 
schools,  etc.);  programmes  for  industrial  training; 
refresher  programme^  for  teaching  and  administra- 
tive staff;  student  aid  programmes  (school  materials, 
school  meals);  research  programmes. 
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A rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  students 
who  continue  their  studies  after  the  nine  — 
year  basic  school  (of  the  comprehensive  type) 
and  particularly  those  at  university  and 
college ^ has  resulted  in  a more  heterogeneous 
student  population . One  of  the  consequences 
for  many  students  has  been  that  the  lack  of 
financial  means  is  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  graduation . The  existing  system  for  study 
support  has  not  been  adequate  on  account  of 
its  looseness  and  on  account,  of  inflation ^ 
therefore  the  Government  set  up  a committee 
to  prepare  a total  reform  of  the  system  of 
State  support  for  students . The  committee 
was  first  charged  with  drafting  a Bill  for  a 
new  system  of  financial  aid  for  college  and 
university  students  but  later  extended  its 
authority  to  cover  all  education  after  the 
basic  school . 


The  committee  aimed  at  creating  a system  of 
study  support  for  all  students  continuing 
their  studies  in  an  educational  institution 
after  basic  school;  it  should  also  include 
Finnish  students  studying  abroad  in  institu- 
tions approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  those 
foreigners  living  permanently  in  Finland  but 
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who  have  not  come  to  Finland  specifically  to  study. 
The  system  should  not  include  students  in  the  upper 
secondary  school  (gymnasium,  senior  high  school), 
apprentices  receiving  on-the-job  training,  or 
students  in  those  courses  or  institutions  which 
defrayed  their  expenses  or  paid  a salary  during 
the  study  period. 

In  1967,  such  a system  would  have  covered 
approximately  142,000  students,  of  these  about 
50,000  studied  in  universities  and  colleges.  It  is 
predicted  that  in  1975  approximately  200,000  students 
would  be  included  in  the  system,  of  these  64,000 
will  study  in  universities  and  colleges. 

The  present  system  of  study  support  gives  a 
student  both  direct  and  indirect  financial  support. 
The  d i r e c t support  includes  university  and  college 
scholarships  (approximately  4,000  yearly)  which 
cover  between  5%  and  30%  of  study  expenses.  Scholar- 
ships are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  student's 
scholastic  attainment  and  diligence  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  parents7  economic  status.  Certain  vo- 
cational schools  also  give  some  students  small 
State  non-interest  loans.  Five  to  six  hundred  uni- 
versity and  college  students  have  been  awarded  non- 
interest loans.  The  State  also  helps  the  students1 
loan  funds  financially  by  paying  part  of  the  in- 
terest so  that  the  students  pay  5%  interest  which 
means  a 2—3%  subvention  from  the  State.  The  State 
also  gives  a bank  security  for  those  study  loans 
granted  to  poor  but  talented  and  diligent  students. 

A number  of  these  loans  have  been  changed  into 
scholarships  for  students  successfully  completing 
their  studies  in  a short  time.  This  system  only 
covers  university  and  college  students. 

The  chief  forms  of  indirect  support  are  the 
State— maintained  schools  or  the  government  — ai ded 
schools  which  have  reduced  tuition  fees.  The  State 
also  gives  financial  support  to  the  building  of 
students'  houses;  health  foundation;  working  stu- 
dents are  entitled  to  tax  deductions  and  special 
rates  on  public  transport. 

The  obvious  weaknesses  of  the  present  system 
are  the  inadeauate  coverage . the  smallness  of  the 
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financial  aid  and  the  looseness  of  the  system. 

Coverage  is  restricted  by  the  criteria  of  talent, 
diligence  and  indigence.  Talent  and  diligence  are 
difficult  to  measure,  and  the  social  nature  of  cri- 
teria  is  not  the  best  possible  basis  for  a system 
of  study  support.  Under  the  present  system  only 
part  of  the  students  in  need  of  financial  aid  have 
been  able  to  receive  it.  The  Committee  holds  that 
the*,  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  financial 
support  have  to  be  defined  and  that  the  system  of 
support  must  constitute  a consistent  whole. 

The  co mm ittee  presented  a draft  for  a new 
system  of  study  support  the  main  points  of  which 
are  the  following: 

(a)  A new  system  of  study  support  should  be  adopted 
according  to  which  every  Finnish  citizen  who  con- 
tinues  his  studies  after  the  basic  school  in  a 
public  educational  institution  for  a minimum  of 
eight  months  a year  will  be  entitled  to  study 
support  for  a definite  period  of  time. 

(b)  The  committee  suggests  that  two  forms  of  study 

support  be  set  up:  general  aid  which  would  cover 

average  study  expenses  in  each  type  of  educational 
institution  and  special  aid  which  would  usually  be 
70%  of  the  amount  of  general  aid. 

(c)  Study  support  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  and  study  loans. 

(d)  The  new  system  of  study  support  should  be  super- 
vised by  a special  agency  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion in  collaboration  with  local  boards. 

(e)  The  new  system  should  be  implemented  gradually 
so  that  it  would  be  in  full  operation  by  1975. 

(f)  The  committee  emphasizes  that  a new  and  consider- 
ably more  expensive  system  of  study  support  necessi- 
tates an  education  reform  which  will  ensure  more 
effective  study  and  a shortening  of  the  average 
duration  of  study. 

(g)  The  new  system  of  study  support  should  include 
all  studies  up  to  the  degree  of  licenciate.  A 
separate  system  of  research  scholarships  should  be 
available  for  those  who  wish  to  go  on  for 
doctorate . 
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( h)  The  economic  status  of  a student’s  parents 
should  not  normally  be  used  as  a criterion  for 
study  support;  the  criteria  of  diligence  and  talent 
should  also  be  discarded.  The  co mm ittee  maintains 
that  a normal  rate  and  success  of  study  should  en- 
able a student  to  receive  study  support. 
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Since  1966  Finland  has  had  an  Advisory 
Counoil  on  Universities  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education . Its  task  is  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  dev  elopment  of  higher  education  in 
Finland  and  to  make  proposals  on  these  matters. 
The  council  has  a chairman  and  ten  members 
appointed  for  three  years  by  the  Government j 
and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Higher 
Education  and.  Research  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education . The  council  has  made  several 
proposals  concerning  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  Finland . 


The  humanistic  and  mathematic-natural 
science  faculties  of  Finnish  universities 
award  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  master,  licen- 
ciate,  and  doctor.  The  report  deals  with  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master.  The  main 
characteristics  of  the  present  system  are  as 
foil ows . 


The  lowest  academic  degree  (B.A.  or  B.Sc.) 
requires  the  study  of  at  least  three  different 
subjects.  The  undergraduate  is  required  to 
have  an  intermediary  academic  grade  (i.e.  cum 
laude  approbatur) , at  least  in  one  subject. 

If  the  undergraduate  has  a cum  laude  approba- 
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the  lower  academic  grade  ( approbatur)  in  a minimum 
of  three  subjects.  In  addition  he  has  to  write  a 
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(2)  The  amount  of  work  which  each  degree  takes  should 
be  more  carefully  estimated  and  the  degrees  awarded 
by  various  faculties  should  be  comparable  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  unintentional  increases  in  the  requirements  of 
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(3)  The  organization  of  studies  must  be  gradually 
changed  in  order  to  ensure  that:  studying  is  gene- 

rally a whole-time  occupation;  the  average  time  of 
study  for  the  B . A . and  M.A.  is  shortened;  and  the 
n u mb er  of  drop-outs  decreases.  This  must  not  how 

ever  entail  a reduction  of  scholastic  requirements. 

The  task  of  the  Council  was  to  construct  a general 
model  to  show  how  the  examinations  in  the  faculties 
of  philosophy  and  social  scier  a should  be  arranged 
and  graded.  The  examination  model  is  made  up  of 
two  parts,  the  system  of  credits  and  the  system  of 
graded  examinations. 

Credit  system.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  exam- 
ination procedure  based  on  the  credit  system  is  that 
a credit  is  a unit  which  indicates  an  estimated 
average  amount  of  work  which  is  needed  for  an  accept- 
able specific  performance.  The  credit  unit  makes 
it  possible  to  establish  the  average  amount  of  work 
and  time  needed  for  a degree,  to  compare  the  various 
parts  of  a degree  with  each  other,  and  in  principle 
to  make  the  degree  as  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous 
as  required . 

The  Council  has  found  it  reasonable  to  define  a 
credit  as  a unit  indicating  the  average  amount  of 
work  a student  needs  to  do  to  pass  successfully  a 
series  of  lectures  which  lasts  one  term  (one— half 
of  the  academic  year)  and  takes  one  hour  a week. 
Passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  lecture 
does  not  require  extra  reading  besides  the  subject 
matter  covered  during  the  lecture.  Xt  is  estimated 
that  this  means  two  hours  of  reading  a week  during 
the  term,  ox  full  time  reading  for  an  average  week 
of  40  hours  - this  work-load  represents  one  credit. 

The  concept  of  a whole-time  student  must  also  be 
defined  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  credit  as  a 
unit  of  work  applicable  to  a whole  academic  year. 
Following  the  Swedish  system  the  Council  defines 
the  average  amount  of  work  of  a whole-time  student 
during  the  academic  year  equal  to  40  credits.  This 
definition  implies  an  average  of  40  weeks  of  study 
during  an  academic  year.  Studies  may  extend  outside- 
ordinary  terms  (reading  for  exams  during  holidays,  ' 
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practical  field  training,  writing  the  master’s 
thesis  etc.),  since  the  academic  year  at  present 
normally  contains  35  effective  weeks  of  study. 

The  credit  unit  has  been  defined  so  that  it  does 
not  necessitate  any  organizational  reforms  of  study- 
ing. The  credit  system  can  in  principle  be  applied 
to  studies  with  fixed  courses  and  to  studies  which 
allow  a greater  freedom  of  choice. 

Examination  sys  tern.  The  B . A . and  B.Sc.  require  120 
credits  and  the  M.A.  and  M.Sc.  160  credits.  This 
implies  that  the  lower  degree  will  usually  take 
three  years  of  whole-time  study.  Correspondingly 
the  higher  degree  will  take  four  years.  If  a student 
studies  only  30  hours  a week  it  means  theoretically 
a longer  time  of  study:  four  years  for  a lower  de- 

gree instead  of  three.  A summer  term  can  shorten 
the  time  of  study,  provided  that  effective  study 
time  is  an  average  of  40  hours  a week  throughout 
the  year. 

The  lower  degree  must  include  studies  at  least 
in  three  and  at  most  in  five  subjects  and  the  re- 
quired minimum  number  of  credits  per  subject  is  10. 
The  number  of  credits  in  each  subject  is  normally 
10,  20,  30,  etc.  consisting  of  courses  which  give 

2“  10  credits.  It  is  not  considered  resouable  to 
arrange  courses  which  give  less  than  two  credits. 
Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  pro- 
vided. The  B.A.  degree  can  include  extra  language 
courses  equal  to  10  credits  and  other  additional 
courses  equal  to  20  credits  at  most. 
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The  B.A.  degree  does  not  necessarily  include  any 
’major'  subject  and  the  number  of  subjects  in  the 
subject  combination  can  vary.  If  the  student  in- 
tends to  take  a higher  degree  he  must  for  the  lower 
degree  have  100  credits  in  three  subjects,  and  the 
main  subject  must  be  equal  to  40“60  credits.  If 
the  M.A.  degree  is  not  aimed  at  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive combination  of  subjects  available  in  which  the 
student  has  100  credits  in  five  subjects.  The 
subject  combination  must,  however,  be  approved  by 
the  faculty. 
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In  addition  to  these  detailed  directives  are 
models  of  approved  subject  combinations,  restric- 
tions concerning  closely  related  subjects,  and 
directions  concerning  the  order  in  which  students 
are  entitled  to  take  examinations. 
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of  National  Board  of  Schools 
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The  work  of  the  committee  is  divided  into 
three  reports . The  first  presents  a BiZZ  for 
the  reform  of  eduoationaZ  administration ^ and 
a pZan  for  the  organizationaZ  reform  of  the 
NationaZ  Board  of  SchooZs y the  second  contains 
a pZan  for  the  officiaZ  channeZs  of  referring 
and  deci ding  matters  within  the  Board • and 
the  third  contains  a pZan  for  regionaZ  schooZ 
administration  under  the  Ministry  of  Education . 
The  committee  wiZZ  continue  its  work  by  pre- 
paring pZans  for  the  division  of  power  between 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  N ationaZ 
Board  of  SchooZs , and  pZans  for  the  ruZes  of 
procedure  for  regionaZ  schooZ  administration . 


The  central  administration  of  edu 
has  been  divided  among  the  Minis  trie 
cation.  Agriculture,  Interior,  Comme 
Industry,  and  Social  Affairs*  The  M 
of  Education  supervises  elementary, 
and  secondary  schools,  various  kinds 
teacher  training  institutes,  adult  c 
tion  schools,  various  kinds  of  adult 
schools,  sports  institutions,  etc., 
the  National  Board  of  Schools.  The 
part  of  the  education  system,  based 
basic  school  curriculum  (a  nine-year 
hensive  school),  is  now  supervised  b 
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Ministry  of  Education,  since  it  recently  incorpora- 
ted also  the  National  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
which  in  turn  took  over  certain  vocational  schools 
previously  subordinated  to  the  Ministries  of 
Agriculture  and  Social  Affairs. 

The  National  Board  of  Schools  has  been  divided 
into  six  sections:  two  sections  for  elementary 

education;  two  for  secondary;  one  for  adult  educa- 
tion (Einnish-’speaking  division);  and  one  section 
for  Swedish-speaking  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  Board  also  contains  six  indepen- 
dent offices  which  prepare  matters  common  to  two 
or  more  sections. 

The  committee  maintains  that  the  organization  of 
the  National  Board  of  Schools  should  be  based  on 
functional  units.  Thus  the  committee  suggests  re- 
placing the  six  sections  with  three:  a general 

section  for  administration,  staff,  accounting, 
government  aid,  and  school  buildings;  a school 
section  for  school  affairs,  school  planning  and 
adult  education;  a teaching  section  for  curriculum 
planning  and  revision,  experiment  and  research, in- 
spection, special  education,  and  teacher  education. 

The  second  report  presents  a plan  for  adminis- 
trative procedure  within  the  National  Board  of 
Schools.  It  deals  with  the  division  of  labour  be- 
tween the  various  offices,  the  power  to  make 
decisions,  the  treatment  and  presentation  of  matters 
and  the  tasks  and  duties  of  the  Assistant  Commissio- 
ner of  Education.  The  committee  suggests  that 
internal  decentralization  be  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  rules  less  binding  than  statutes,  since  the  best 
way  of  achieving  decentralization  can  be  found 
after  practical  experience  resulting  from  the  new 
o r g an  i z a t i o n . 

The  third  report  deals  with  the  organization  of 
the  regional  school  administration  which  falls  with- 
in the  domain  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  the 
present  system  public  school  inspectors  act  as 
regional  school  administrative  officials.  Each  of 
the  sixteen  inspection  areas  has  at  least  two  in- 
spection districts.  Each  inspection  area  has  a 
central  office  headed  bv  a school  inspector,  In 
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addition  to  the  government  public  school  inspectors 
there  are  municipal  public  school  inspectors  in 
towns  with  a population  of  15,000  or  more. 

The  committee  suggests  that  regional  school 
administration  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Board  of  Schools  be  attached  to 
county  councils.  Directly  under  the  National  Board 
of  Schools,  however,  would  be  placed  teacher  train- 
ing  institutes,  sports  institutes,  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  and  schools  with  a foreign 
language  as  the  main  working  language.  The  committee 
does  not  find  it  practicable  to  subordinate  to  re- 
gional school  authorities  vocational  schools  which 
are  mainly  national  in  character  serving  the  needs 
of  the  whole  country.  The  committee  further 
suggests  that  the  organization  of  regional  admin- 
istration under  the  National  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  be  taken  into  closer  consideration  later. 

The  county  councils  according  to  the  committee 
would  have  a school  department  for  the  administra- 
tion of  school  and  cultural  affairs  supervised  by 
the  head  of  department.  Thus  the  school  departments 
in  the  county  councils  in  Finland  would  have  11 
department  heads,  about  60  school  inspectors  and 
the  required  clerical  and  secretarial  staff. 
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Finland  has  had  a selective  secondary  edu- 
cational system  which  means  that  two  types  of 
schools  have  operated  parallel  to  each  other: 
transfer  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
secondary  school  has  taken  place  after  grade  4. 
This  rather  final  organizational  differentia- 
tion into  an  9 academic  programme9  (secondary 
school) y which  prepares  for  the  upper  second- 
ary school  and  for  the  university  y and  into 
9 non-academic  9 programme  y which  prepares  for 
the  vocational  school  or  for  the  labour  market 
has  taken  place  at  the  age  of  10-11 . This 
parallel— school  system  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  changing 
Finnish  society . There  were  indi cations  that 
keeping  this  system  intact  would  have  soon 
led  the  educational  establishment  into  great 
difficulties  — pedagogic y e conomic y socialy 
and  organizational . In  1963  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  moved  that  the  Government  act  with- 
out delay  to  reform  basic  education  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  comprehensive 
education  taking  into  account  committee  re- 
ports and  the  results  from  experiments  and 
present  a Bill  to  Parliament  without  undue  ry 

delay . 


The  Law  of  the  Principles  of  Public  Educa- 
tion of  26  July  1968  will  form  the  administra- 
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tive  and  organizational  basis  of  the  Finnish  school 
reform.  The  Law  will  take  effect  on  1 August  1970, 
The  new  Law  lays  down  that  Finland’s  school  system 
will  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  comprehensive  education.  The  core  of  the 
system  is  a municipal  school  system  which  includes 
a basic  school.  It  can  also  embrace  a kindergarten 
or  corresponding  pre-school  classes,  upper  secondary, 
and  vocational  schools*  Other  schools  not  main- 
tained by  a community  can  replace  a municipal  school. 
The  State,  organizations  or  private  citizens  can 
support  upper  secondary  and  vocational  schools  to- 
gether  with  the  community.  The  communities  are 
responsible  for  arranging  basic  school  instruction 
and  for  developing  local  education. 

Compulsory  education  starts  at  the  age  of  7 and 
ends  at  16  and  is  provided  by  the  basic  school, 
which  is  a nine-year  comprehensive  school.  The  six 
lower  grades  constitute  the  lower  basic  school  and 
the  three  following  grades  the  upper  basic  school. 

In  principle,  instruction  in  the  lower  basic  school 
is  similar  for  all  pupils.  In  the  upper  basic 
school  the  students  study  compulsory  subjects  some 
of  which  offer  a choice  of  level  courses,  and  elec- 
tive subjects.  The  basic  schools  give  instruction 
in  religion,  environment  study,  mother  tongue, 
foreign  language,  the  other  official  language  of 
the  country,  history,  civics,  citizenship,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  natural  science,  geography,  physi- 
cal education,  drawing,  music,  handicraft,  household 
affairs,  practical  training,  and  subjects  which 
deal  with  economic  life  and  are  helpful  to  vocation- 
al guidance.  The  syllabus  can  also  include  a few 
hours  for  individual  guidance  and  counselling.  If 
five  or  more  pupils  have  been  exempted  from  ordinary 
denominational  instruction  in  religion  (Lutheran  or 
Greek  Catholic),  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  non  — denomina t i on  a 1 instruction  in 
the  history  of  religion  and  ethics  has  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  If  there  are  five  or  more  pupils 
in  any  school  who  belong  to  smaller  religious 
communities  they  have  to  be  given  instruction  in 
religion  in  accordance  with  their  own  denominations. 
The  students’  parents  decide  what  elective  subjects 
and  level  courses  their  children  take  up  after  they 
have  been  informed  of  the  school’s  evaluation  of 
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however,  can  alter  a student’s  choice  of  subjects 
and  level  of  courses  in  the  light  of  the  student’s 
progress,  A student  can  also  be  exempted  from  the 
study  of  certain  subjects,  e.g.  religion,  first  and 
second  foreign  language. 

School  administration  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  National  Board  of 
Schools  which  supervises  district  school  inspectors. 
Each  community  has  a school  board  whose  members  are 
appointed  by  the  local  municipal  council  for  four 
years.  The  board  leads  and  supervises  the  commun- 
ity schools,  makes  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  local  school  affairs  and  reports  to  the  school 
authorities.  The  school  board  is  assisted  by  a 
local  manager  of  school  affairs  or  a secretary  on 
a whole  or  part-time  basis.  Each  school  has  a school 
council  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  local 
municipal  council.  The  school  council  also  inclu- 
des a teachers’  representative  and  student  repre- 
sentatives from  the  upper  basic  school.  The 
student  representatives  have  a right  to  express 
opinions  but  no  right  to  vote. 

Each  community  has  to  set  up  a committee  to  plan 
local  school  affairs.  This  committee  has  to  draft 
a plan  which  makes  a forecast  of  the  demand  for 
educational  services  and  outlines  the  measures  which 
will  be  taken  to  implement  the  basic  school.  The 
Government  ratifies  in  1972  the  regional  plan  which 
specifies  what  time  each  community  has  to  send  its 
educational  plan  to  the  National  Board  of  Schools 
for  inspection  and  by  what  time  the  municipal  basic 
schools  must  be  in  operation.  According  to  the  Law 
a municipal  school  system  has  to  be  established  in 
each  community  by  1980. 

The  community  can  take  over  private  schools 
through  mutual  agreements.  A private  school  can 
also  be  enjoined  to  act  as  a replacement  for  a 
basic  school.  This  means  that  it  must  provide  free 
education  to  all.  It  is  also  supervised  by  the 
local  school  authorities.  The  teachers  of  private 
schools  will  be  transferred  into  corresponding 
positions  in  the  municipal  school  system  if  the 
school  has  been  purchased  by  the  community.  If  the 
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private  schools  do  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Law  within  the  time  set  the 
State  can  resort  to  the  economic  sanctions  by 
withdrawing  its  financial  aid  to  these  schools. ^ 

The  State  defrays  between  5%  and  95%  of  the 
building  and  operating  expenses  of  basic  schools, 
depending  on  the  economic  status  of  the  community. 
The  State  also  covers  a certain  part  of  the  trans- 
portation expenses  or  alternately  boarding-school 
expenses.  Instruction  and  the  necessary  educa- 
tional materials  are  free. 

More  detailed  statutes  concerning  the  execution 
and  application  of  the  Law  are  under  preparation. 
The  Law  of  the  Principles  of  Public  Education  and 
the  statutes  appended  to  it  will  form  the  basis 
for  more  detailed  administrative  rules  and  deci- 
sions. It  is  possible  that  the  results  of  school 
experiments  can  bring  about  changes  in  the  rules  at 
a later  stage  of  the  reform. 


1 . 


At  present,  the  private  schools  are  receiving 
State  subsidies  up  to  80%  of  their  expenses. 
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about  a rapid  reorganization  of  the  education 
of  basic  school  teachers . The  main  outlines 
of  the  reform  were  given  in  Opettaj  aravalrais- 
tus  toimikunnan  mietinto  fi?eport  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Planning  of  Teacher  Training ) , 
1967,  and  to  the  temporary  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  training  of  basic 
school  class-teachers , as  distinct  from  sub- 
ject teachers,  in  Ope tt aj anvalmis tuksen  ope- 
tussuunni telmatoimikunnan  mietinto  (Report  of 
the  Curriculum  Planning  Commission  for  Gene- 
ral Teacher  Training)*  1968 . The  present 
report  is  based  on  the  earlier  ones,  and 
gives  suggestions  concerning  the  administra- 
tion and  organization  of  teacher  training , 
the  institutions , and  the  number  to  be 
trained . 

The  committee  proposed  that  basic  school 
teachers  should  be  trained  exclusively  by 
universities.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
posal, six  Finnish-speaking  and  one  Swedish- 
speaking teacher  training  units  will  be  set 
up  — the  former  will  be  attached  to  the 
five  universities  (Helsinki,  Jyvaskyla, 
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Tampere  and  Turku)  and  to  the  Institution  of  Higher 
Education  in  Joensuu,  and  the  latter  will  form  a 
part  of  the  Academic  University  of  Abo.  Certain 
units  will  function  in  two  localities.  The  new 
system  covers  most  of  the  present  teacher  training 
colleges  and  all  normal  (secondary)  schools;  it 
will  not  j however,  be  possible  to  include  the  six 
teacher  training  schools. 

The  un its  will  be  called  teacher  training  depart- 
ments, comparable  to  a faculty  or  university  insti- 
tute. Each  will  consist  of  one  or  more  teacher 
training  colleges,  and  a number  of  training  schools 
composed  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  existing 
teacher  training  colleges  and  of  normal  schools. 
During  the  first  nine  years  these  schools  will 
follow  the  organization  of  the  basic  school. 

The  haac  of  a teacher  training  department  will 
be  a professor } and  that  of  a teacher  training 
college  m associate  professor.  The  students  will 
be  represented  on  the  administrative  organs.  The 
administration  of  teacher  training  must  follow  the 
ongoing  development  of  the  administrative  structure 
of  higher  education  institutions. 

Teacher  training  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  the  immediate  needs  of  schools  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  teacher  training,  the  commit- 
tee suggested  that  the  central  administration  is 
divided  between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
National  Board  of  Schools.  University  studies 
aimed  at  a degree  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ministry  whereas  general  studies,  the  elemen- 
tary studies  of  class  teachers,  and  the  extended 
courses  in  individual  subjects,  as  well  as  student 
teaching  will  be  supervised  by  the  National  Board 
of  Schools.  The  studies  carried  out  by  subject 
teachers  will  also  belong  to  the  latter  category, 
provided  that  these  studies  do  not  lead  to  academic 
degrees . 

Each  teacher  training  department  will  educate 
both  class  teachers  (mainly  for  grades  1-6)  and 
subject  teachers  (mainly  for  grades  7“9  for  the 
bi>  ic  school. 
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Class  teachers  are  already  being  trained  in  the 
new  way  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Curricu- 
lum  Planning  Commission  for  General  Teacher  Train- 
ing (1968).  It  is  typical  of  this  training  that 
the  students  first  take  several  subjects  at  a time; 
later  on  they  specialize  in  three  fields  or  sub- 
jects. The  committee  found  the  examination  of 
class  teachers  to  correspond  in  extensiveness  to 
the  lower  candidate's  degree  (B.A.).  Therefore  it 
proposes  that  a new  title  be  established:  Candi- 

date ( B . A. ) of  Teaching.  In  the  committee's 
opinion,  700  class  teachers  a year  will  be  required 
in  the  near  future. 

The  studies  of  subject  teachers  differ  from 
those  of  class  teachers  in  that  the  former  concen- 
trate on  only  a few  subjects.  They  must,  however, 
Ua-ve  in  their  combination  of  subjects  at  least  two 
which  are  taught  in  the  basic  school.  Their  basic 
examination  will  be  that  of  Candidate  (B. A. ) of 
humanistic  or  natural  sciences,  followed  by  one 
year's  study  in  a teacher  training  department. 
During  this  period  the  student  teachers  will  be 
particularly  engaged  in  pedagogic  subjects  and  stu- 
dent teaching.  Some  650  subject  teachers  will  be 
needed  each  year. 

The  committee  paid  special  attention  to  the 
training  of  counselling  personnel.  Counselling 
teachers  correspond  to  subject  teachers,  and  they 
will  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  upper  grades  of 
the  basic  school,  both  for  teaching  and  for  various 
counselling  duties.  The  training  of  counselling 
personnel  will  take  one  academic  year  and  be  based 
on  the  examination  of  basic  school  teachers. 

The  committee  stressed  the  importance  of  prepa- 
ratory and  field  training  in  student  teaching,  and 
presented  suggestions  for  its  organization.  Further 
teacher  training  is  considered  to  be  necessary,  but 
it  must  generally  be  on  a voluntary  basis.  Those 
teachers  who  have  received  the  conventional  educa- 
tion for  elementary  school  teachers  can  become 
specialized  class  teachers  by  carrying  out  special- 
ized studies  in  two  subjects. 
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The  committee  believed  the  ultimate  goal  of 
teacher  training  to  be  a 4-year  period  of  study 
based  on  the  matriculation  examination  and  leading 
to  a uniform  academic  degree.  In  its  opinion, 
this  should  be  the  goal  in  all  fields  of  education. 
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T/ze  Government  has  introduced  a comprehen- 
sive and  dynamic  programme , on  a country- 
wide basis j for  the  promotion  of  family 
planning  and  population  control > but  which 
needs  to  be  strengthened . Introduction  of 
population  education  in  schools  and  colleges 
thus  becomes  relevant  in  order  to  initiate 
the  young  to  the  problem . To  this  end ^ the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Youth  Services  ^ in 
collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Family  Planning y organized  a National  Seminar 
on  Population  Education  at  Sachivalayay 
Bombay ^ on  2-3  August  1969 ; the  department  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Train- 
ing was  responsible  for  providing  the  aca- 
demic and  organizational  services . The  major 
objectives  before  the  seminar  were:  (a)  to 

review  the  work,  already  done  so  far  in  popula- 
tion education  by  the  different  agencies , 
official  and  non-official ^ in  the  country ; 

(b)  to  clarify  the  concept  and  objectives  of 
population  education;  (c)  to  develop  a prac- 
tical and  realistic  plan  of  action  for  the 
introduction  of  population  education  in  the 
curricula  at  different  stages  of  education. 

The  report  of  the  seminar  includes  a number%3&£& 
of  recommendations  and  a plan  of  auction. 
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Re  commend a t i ons.  Population  education  has  been 

rapidly  emerging  as  a new  but  important  phase  of 
the  total  programme  dealing  with  population  plan- 
ning. While  emphasizing  this  important  relation- 
ship, the  report  makes  a clearcut  distinction 
between  population  education  and  sex  education. 
Population  education  is  primarily  a motivational 
force  for  creating  the  right  attitudes  to  family 
size  and  the  need  for  family  planning  and  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  either  sex  education  or  the 
knowledge  of  family  planning  methods.  What  child- 
ren need  is  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between 
population  and  economic  development,  between  a 
birth  rate  and  a high  death  rate,  between 
national  income  and  per  capita  income,  the  differ- 
ence in  growth  rate  in  different  countries  and 
their  relevance  to  their  differing  degrees  of  econo- 
mic development  and  levels  of  welfare,  the  costs  of 
human  resource  development  and  the  availability  of 
finance  for  meeting  these  costs  with  particular 
reference  to  the  numbers  involved,  the  economic  and 
welfare  aspect  of  a large  and  a small  family,  and 
the  extent  to  which  family  size  is  a matter  of  de 
liberate  choice  and  human  regulation  rather  than  r 
accident  or  of  forces  beyond  human  control.  They 
should  also  have  a proper  conception  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  reproduction  and  continuation  of  spe- 
cies in  all  living  beings. 

Population  education  should,  however,  not  be 
treated  as  only  a quantitative  phenomenon;  it  is 
the  quality  of  population  that  is  most  relevant 
both  as  a factor  of  growth  and  end-product  of 
growth.  The  numbers  have  to  be  treated  in  terms  of 
the  effect  they  have  on  quality,  either  by  way  of 
deterioration  or  of  improvement.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis  population  education  is  a moulder  of  atti- 
tudes and  a creator  of  predispositions  favourable 
to  planned  families  of  reduced  size.  Once  the 
ground  work  of  receptive  attitude  had  been  created, 
the  direct  means  of  birth  control  and  family  plan- 
ning education  would  become  mci:e  relevant  to  the 
individual  and  more  likely  to  be  used  by  him. 

Students  at  all  levels  have  a right  to  accurate 
information  about  the  affect  of  changes  in  family 
size  and  in  national  population  on  the  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  nation,  with  the  objective  that 
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this  knowledge  is  utilized  to  control  family  size 
and  national  population  with  beneficial  impact  on 
the  economic  development  of  the  nation  and  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  families*  The  subject 
should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
schools  and  colleges  by  including  it  when  possible 
in  areas  of  study  such  as  social  studies,  sciences, 
health  education,  mathematics,  languages,  etc.  Due 
care  must  be  given  to  ensure  that  the  ideas  and 
information  offered  are  appropriate  to  the  age 
level  and  cultural  orientation  of  the  pupil,  inclu- 
ding those  outside  the  educational  system,  such  as 
adu 1 ts • 

Plan  of  action*  A separate  Population  Education 
Cell  should  be  established  in  the  National  Council 
of  Educational  Research  and  Training  in  order  to 
develop  suitable  curricula  on  population  education 
at  the  school  stage*  This  cell  should  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  other  agencies  interested 
in  the  programme,  both  official  and  voluntary. 

Immediate  steps  must  be  taken:  (a)  to  clearly  de- 

fine the  content  of  population  education  at  differ- 
ent stages  and  evolve  suitable  methods  for  teach- 
ing and  examination;  and  (b)  to  prepare  books, 
supplementary  reading  materials,  audio-visual  aids, 
teacher j ’ guides,  etc.  , needed  for  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  programme. 

Teachers  are  the  most  important  agents  of  curri- 
culum change.  Population  education  should  there- 
fore form  an  integral  part  of  the  courses  in  the 
teachers  colleges  at  both  primary  and  secondary 
level.  Suitable  steps  should  be  taken  to  organize 
in-service  training  for  teachers  and  there  should 
be  specialists  in  the  subject  among  the  teacher 
educators  at  the  postgraduate  level.  Research 
should  be  promoted  in  teacher  training  colleges, 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  other  institutions  o„ 
higher  education.  Inter-disciplinary  research 
should  be  developed  in  the  universities-  At  the 
college  level,  the  universities  should  design  s. 
course  in  demography  at  the  undergraduate  stage  so 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  population  Prob“0*?*“> 
lems  could  specialize  at  the  postgraduate  level  ifr*^  “ 
demography.  College  level  guidance  bureaux  should 
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be  strengthened  by  qualified  staff  who  would  help 
the  students  to  solve  personal  problems  in  connex- 
ion with  family  relations,  marriage  counselling  etc. 
Extension  lectures  should  be  organized  in  each 
college  and  university  every  year  in  order  to  en- 
sure a widespread  awareness  of  the  problem. 

The  Seminar  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  set  up  a standing 
committee  which  could  watch  the  progress  in  the 
implementation  of  these  recommendations  by  the 
various  organizations  at  the  different  levels. 
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Abstract  prepared  by  Professor  T.S.  Meh  t a,  Na  t i on  al 
Institute  of  Education,  New  Delhi. 
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Report  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  ... 


New  Delhi,  National  Council  of  Educational 
Research  and  Training,  1969.  52  p. 


In  d i a 

National  Board  of  School  Textbooks 

textbook  production 

-eva lua  t ion 

-research 

-State  control 


In  December  1968,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Government  of  India,  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a National  Board  of  School  Textbooks 
(NBST)  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Integration  Council . The  government  resolu- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  NBST  is  broad- 
based.  Its  functions  are  to:  evaluate  the 
existing  standard  of  textbooks;  suggest  to 
Central  and  State  agencies  policies  and  pro- 
grammes for  improving  the  standards  of  pre- 
paration and  production  of  textbooks , and 
ways  and  means  of  controlling  prices;  act  as 
a national  forum  for  enunciating  a sound 
policy  regarding  a comprehensive  programme  of 
textbooks  and  allied  aspects.  The  Board  is 
composed  of  the  Union  Education  Minister 
(Chairman),  all  State  Education  Ministers, 
and  16  educationists;  its  first  meeting  was 
held  in  April  1969. 


The  first  part  of  the  report  presents  a 
brief  account  of  the  discussions  on  the 
existing  position  regarding  the  production 
and  distribution  of  school  textbooks.  All 
States  of  India  except  Gujarat  have  nation- 
alized textbook  production.  While  several 
States  have  produced  more  than  150  textbooks 

through  State  control]  id  t f forts , many  329 

others  have  produced  only  a few  textbooks 
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through  this  process. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Board,  which  consti“ 
tute  the  second  part  of  the  report,  indicate  for 
the  first  time  a comprehensive  and  broad-based 
national  policy  and  action  programme  on  various 
significant  aspects  of  school  textbooks.  The  re- 
commendations cover:  (i)  agencies  responsible  for 

the  production  of  school  textbooks;  (ii)  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  textbooks;  (iii)  preparation 
of  supplementary  educational  materials;  (iv)  intro- 
duction of  some  common  textbooks  throughout  the 
country;  (v)  printing,  pricing  and  distribution; 

(vi)  role  of  the  central  agencies  such  as  the 
National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Train- 
ing (NCERT)  in  the  textbook  programme. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment should  assume  direct  responsibility  for  pro- 
ducing quality  textbooks  at  reasonable  prices. 
Appropriate  agencies  such  as  textbook  corporations 
or  bureaux  should  be  established  for  this  purpose 
with  the  required  autonomy  and  official  support  to 
work  effectively  and  on  a no-profit  no-loss  basis. 
Special  measures  are  suggested  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  textbooks,  including:  attracting  the  best 

available  talent  to  write  textbooks  either  by 
offering  a good  remuneration  or  academic  reward; 
conducting  pre-publication  testing  in  the  field  and 
textbook  research;  training  new  and  promising 
authors,  illustrators  and  textbook  designers;  de- 
veloping a pool  of  textual  materials;  applying  new 
techniques  to  printing  and  binding;  evaluating  the 
textbooks  with  the  help  of  university  personnel, 
school  teachers  and  even  students. 

Apart  from  the  above  improvements  special  stress 
is  laid  on  their  effective  use  by  teachers  and 
students.  For  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  that 
supplementary  reading  books  should  be  prepared  such 
as  teachers  handbook  for  every  textbook.  These 
should  be  supported  by  audio-visual  aids  and  labora- 
tory equipment.  Common  textbooks  should  also  be 
prepared  on  certain  special  topics  of  national 
significance,  for  example,  on  the  need  to  eliminate 
the  evil  of  untouchabi lity . 
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A programme  of  continuous  evaluation  of  text- 
books is  recommended,  particularly  those  required 
for  history,  social  studies  and  languages  which,  if 
not  appropriately  prepared,  may  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a variety  of  socially  undesirable 
prejudices  leading  to  communal  disharmony  and  dis- 
integration. Similarly,  the  textbooks  in  sciences 
should  be  evaluated  to  remove  incorrect  information, 
and  to  enrich  and  update  its  contents  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  new  developments. 

In  each  State,  a high-level  textbook  committee 
should  be  established  directly  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  particularly  to  arrange  for 
the  evaluation  of  all  new  textbooks. 

For  a vast  country  like  India,  with  limited 
material  resources  and  a scarcity  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel, the  need  for  co-ordinated  effort  cannot  be 
over  — stressed.  Several  reco  mm  endations  therefore 
mention  the  need  for  co-ordination  through  the  ex- 
change of  materials,  production  of  certain  materials 
at  the  national  level,  maintenance  of  a national 
centre  for  textual  materials  by  the  NCERT  and  the 
creation  of  a Department  of  Textbooks  in  the 
Council  to  undertake  national  programmes  of  re- 
search, development,  training  and  extension  of 
value  for  all  States.  The  Textbook  Department 
should  act  as  a clearing-house  agency  and  assume  co- 
ordinating functions  at  the  national  level.  It 
should  also  help  the  States,  through  comparative 
studies  of  their  syllabuses  to  introduce  common 
textbooks  in  full  or  in  part  depending  upon  the 
grade  levels  and  nature  of  the  individual  subjects. 

Soon  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  NBST,  Gujarat 
State  also  announced  its  policy  of  nationalizing 
school  textbooks  and  initiated  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. Thus,  all  States  have  now  accepted  the 
policy  of  producing  S t ate -cont ro 1 le d textbooks  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  quality  and  reducing  price. 
The  Department  of  Textbooks  has  since  been  estab- 
lished in  the  NCERT  at  New  Delhi. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Dr.  R.H.  Dave,  Head, 
ment  of  Textbooks,  NCERT  & Jt.  Secretary, 
Board  of  School  Textbooks. 
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was  an  urgent  need  to  provide  support  for  the 
proper  development  of  affiliated  colleges  and  the 
provision  of  necessary  amenities  and  welfare  ser- 
vices for  the  student  community.  He  referred  in 
particular  to  the  question  of  student  participation 
in  university  affairs  and  pleaded  for  the  introduc- 
tion, on  an  experimental  basis,  of  an  employment- 
oriented  course  leading  to  the  first  degree. 

The  Chairman,  University  Grants  Commission, 
in  his  address  to  the  conference  referred  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Education  Commission 
(1964-66)  and  the  Conference  of  Vice-Chancellors 
held  on  11— 13  September  1967  regarding  the  medium 
of  instruction,  improvement  of  standards,  pro- 
vision of  facilities  etc. , and  stressed  their 
importance.  He  pointed  out  the  crucial  relevance 
of  education  to  national  development  and  regretted 
the  relatively  low  expenditure  on  education  from 
public  funds.  He  referred  to  the  need  for  a 
radical  change  in  university  organization,  and 
expeditious  implementation  of  programmes  of  educa- 
tional reconstruction.  Effective  and  meaningful 
student  participation  in  university  affairs,  and 
production  of  suitable  books  and  literature  in 
Indian  languages,  for  higher  studies  were  urgently 
ne  ce  s s ary , 

The  Conference,  on  the  basis  of  its  committees’ 
reports,  made  a number  of  recommendations.  In  view 
of  the  rapid  advance  in  various  fields  of  know- 
ledge, there  was  a need  for  a continuing  review  of 
the  current  academic  courses  and  programmes.  Each 
university  should  formulate  a five-year  plan  for 
upgrading  the  syllabi  and  standards,  keeping  in 
view  the  resources  available.  It  was  recognized 
that  curriculum  reform  could  be  made  only  after 
adequate  preparation.  The  programme  of  summer 
institutes,  orientation  courses,  seminars  and  aca- 
demic conferences,  intended  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  modern  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction, 
should  be  expanded.  Schools  of  education  should 
be  established  within  the  universities  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  and 
for  promoting  interdisciplinary  research  on  educa- 
tional problems.  Suitable  courses  in  educational 
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evaluation  techniques  and  organization  of  teaching 
should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  college  and 
university  teachers* 

Outstanding  university  departments,  which  are 
functioning  as  centres  of  advanced  study  in  speci- 
fic fields  or  disciplines,  should  build  up  strong 
schools  of  research  and  help  in  improving  academic 
standards  in  other  universities,  by  providing  aca- 
demic leadership,  programmes  for  training  teachers 
and  research  workers,  and  guidance  on  the  improve- 
ment of  curricula-  The  importance  of  promoting 
interdisciplinary  studies  was  also  stressed. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  socio-economic 
conditions,  university  education  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  manpower  requirements,  particularly 
in  professional  subjects;  courses  should  be  suit- 
ably diversified  at  various  levels  and  provision 
made  for  a vocational  course  leading  to  a degree. 
Short-term  employment-oriented  courses  for  middle- 
level  technicians  should  be  provided.  There  should 
be  closer  liaison  between  universities  and  industry 
and  more  emphasis  given  to  sandwich  courses  and 
actual  work  experience. 

On  the  question  of  examination  reform  it  was 
agreed  that  there  were  various  advantages  in 
arranging  examinations  in  parts  and  conveniently 
spacing  them.  Sessional  work  and  internal  assess- 
ment in  the  evaluation  and  grading  of  students 
should  be  introduced  even  if  these  tests  were  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  final  result,  they  could 
be  separately  indicated  in  the  certificate  of  marks 
The  semester  system,  provided  an  opportunity  for 
restructuring  and  modernizing  courses  of  study. 


The  existing  regional  imbalances  and 
as  regards  facilities  for  higher  education  were 
noted;  these  should  be  rectified  by  carefully 
selecting  the  location  of  new  colleges  and  keeping 
in  view  the  needs  of  backward  areas. 


The  conference  strongly  felt  that  reforms  were 
overdue  in  the  existing  university  structure.  The 
de ci s ion- t ak ing  process  in  a university  should  be 
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students,  teachers  and  retired  persons  could  be 
utilized  for  spreading  literacy.  The  conference 
was  in  favour  of  introducing  a programme  of  na- 
tional service  by  students  on  a voluntary  basis  in 
selected  institutions. 


It  was  recommended  th 
provided  to  enable  outst 
admission  in  the  univers 
facilities  in  particular 
Restrictions  on  admissio 
be  removed. 
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Abstract  prepared  by  Dr.  R.C.  Gupta,  Development 
Officer,  University  Grants  Commission,  New  Delhi. 
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Conf erencias  nacionales  sobre  forma cion  civica- y 
educacion  de  adultos,  Mexico,  D.F.,  del  24  de  febrero 
al  1°  de  marzo  de  1969. 

La  formaclon  civica  y la  eaucaclon  de  adultos. 

(Discus  so  de  Inauguraclon  y recomendaclones)  , 

In  : El  Maestro  (Mexico),  No.  1: 21-52 s Julio  de  1969. 
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The  Rational  Conferences  on  Civic  Training 
and  AduZt  Education  were  part  of  a programme 
of  operations  pursued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  In  response  to  the  following  obser- 
vations of  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
the  urgency  of  a radical  educational  reform 
In  his  Fourth  Report  to  the  Union  Congress  In 
1968:  9 In  speaking  of  the  reform  of  education  ^ 

I am  thinking  of  a process  which  needs  to  be- 
gin In  the  home i continue  In  the  kindergarten 
and  In  primary  and  secondary  school  and  the 
baccalaureate  and  extend  to  middle 3 profes- 
sional and  even  post-graduate  studies ; and  at 
all  these  stages  progressively  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  the  human  being r s attitude  to  life 
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with  the  international  realities  and  necessities 
determined  by  independence  and  justice  1 . He 
characterized  civic  training  s*'  an  all-sector  task, 
transcending  confinement  to  the  classroom  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  a man’s  life,  within  the  years 
of  formal  education  and  outside  them,  because  it 
relates  to  the  behaviour  of  the  individual  in  the 
sense  of  his  principles  and  of  the  action  based  on 
principle.  It  was  the  principal  task  of  educators, 
and  bears  a systematic  relationship  to  other  co- 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  instruction*  intel- 
lectual, factual  and  practical,  and  therefore  uO 
subject  must  fail  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
training  the  pupil’s  civic  conscience.  The  co- 
ordination of  school  and  out-of-school  activities 
with  civic  training  and  the  organic  incorporation 
of  the  latter  with  each  and  every  form  of  teaching 
activity  were  the  basic  directives  prescribed  by 
the  Minister  for  the  proceedings. 

With  regard  to  education  for  adults,  the  Minis- 
ter drew  special  attention  to  the  importance  of 
literacy  training  and  to  the  problem  of  getting  new 
literates  to  make  regular  use  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  thereby  the  need  to  provide  them  with 
opportunities,  incitement  and  material15  which  can 
raise  the  level  of  culture.  Due  regard  must  be 
had  for  the  ’realities  and  modalities  differentia- 
ting urban  from  rural  areas’,  and  he  insisted  that 
Mexican  education  must  be  more  active  — the  curri- 
cula and  syllabuses,  and  above  all  the  initiative 
of  dedicated  teachers,  should  bring  in  a series  of 
activities  whereby  a better  personal  grasp,  appli- 
cation and  development  of  the  knowledge  imparted 
might  be  achieved. 

The  Conference  made  a number  of  recommendations 
concerning  civic  training.  The  school  should 
establish  the  educational  environment  appropriate 
for  the  civic  training  of  the  individual  and  be  a 
factor  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  family  and 
social  setting,  to  contribute  to  the  healthy  and 
balanced  integration  of  his  personality.  The  scope 
and  objectives  of  any  training  should  be  incorpora- 
ted in  the  system  of  integral  education  postulated 
by  the  Political  Constitution  of  Mexico;  curricula, 
syllabuses  and  textbooks  should  be  revised  with  the 
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aim  . c .ig  balanced  in  the  diverse  formative  areas 
and  i .ctional  in  those  aspects  which  have  a bear- 
ing on  civic  training.  In  addition  to  orientating 
teachers  on  the  point  that  civic  trailing  demands 
the  co-ordination  of  all  disciplines  in  the  curri- 
culum, use  should  also  be  made  of  teaching  methods 
which  will  guarantee  effective  s e 1 f - t r ain ing  by 
pup i 1 s . 

Democratic  principles  should  be  fostered  in  the 
organization  of  school  life  and  care  taken  to  have 
t’  e administration  and  government  of  schools  based 
on  respect  for  human  dign \ty;  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
and  there  should  be  collaboration  between  the 
authorities  and  student  body  to  ensure  the  integra- 
tion and  functioning  of  the  school.  Co-ordination 
between  the  school.,  the  home  and  the  society  should 
be  increased, in  order  to  foster  the  adaptation  of 
the  individual  to  the  dynamics  of  the  community. 

In  o u t- o f - s cho o 1 education,  the  trend  of  the 
system  should  be  towards  civic  training  as  a perma- 
nent practice.  Programmes  for  community  develop- 
ment are  a useful  expedient  commanding  world-wide 
acceptance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  plan  education 
in  terms  of  the  cultural,  social  and  economic 
changes  foreseeable  in  the  sphere  of  national 
a c t i on  . 

Tie  .nference  went  on  to  reco  mm  end  that  educa- 
tion f o ■ adults  must  necessarily  fall  within  the 
concept  of  permanent  and  continuous  education,  in- 
asmuch as  its  purpose  is  to  equip  individuals  to 
aid,  facilitate  and  promote  social  changes.  Adult 
literacy  training  should  make  maximum  use  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  courses  and  the  literacy  campaign 
should  be  consolidated  through  the  introduction  of 
libraries,  out-of-school  education  centres,  cultur- 
al missions,  etc.  There  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  juvenile-adult  primary  schools, 
wt.ich  should  provide  curricula  adapted  to  the  psy- 
chological and  social  characteristics  of  adults 
and  award  appropriate  certificates  enabling  them 
to  continue  their  jtudies.  _ _ 
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The  importance  of  technical  competence  was 
stressed  and  the  right  of  the  productive  worker  to 
obtain  higher  qualifications.  In  the  case  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  enterprises  should  have  certain 
obligations  in  the  training  of  workers.  The  com- 
petence of  agricultural  workers  should  also  be 
intensified  by  various  means. 

The  education  of  the  adult  should  be  directed  in 
the  first  instance  to  resolving  his  problem  as  a 
productive  element,  i.e.,  training  him,  according 
to  regional  manpower  requirements,  for  a type  of 
work  which  will  enable  him  to  improve  his  earnings; 
and  thereafter  to  converting  him  into  a factor  for 
instruction  and  the  transmission  of  knowledge  with- 
in his  family  and  community,  and  to  equipping  him 
to  make  the  most  of  his  own  resources  and  those  of 
his  society. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Juan  Josafat  Pichardo,  P., 
Documentation  Centre,  National  Pedagogical  Insti- 
tute, Mexico, 
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This  document  was  drawn  up  by  the  partici- 
pants In  the  iVth  National  Congress  on  Normal 
Education . The  purpose  of  the  congress  was 
to  study  the  problems  of  this  educational 
level . The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Normal 
School  of  Coahuila  In  April  1969  to  commemo- 
rate Its  seventy  — fifth  anniversary • The  de- 
claration of  principles  Is  followed  by  pro- 
posals to  the  educational  authorities  on 
twenty —seven  aspects  of  teacher  training . 


The  declaration  points  out  the  importance 
of  teacher  training  in  the  educational  system, 
the  fundamental  problems  presently  facing 
this  level  of  studies  and  the  significance 
of  r e f o rm . 


The  main  objective  of  teacher  education 
is  to  give  primary  school  teachers  ample  pre- 
paration in  the  different  fields  demanded  by 
the  profession. 
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The  curriculum  should  cover  the  areas  of 
work  efficiency  established  as  necessary  for 
the  training  of  a good  teacher.  It  should 
include  subjects  on  general  culture,  educa- 
tional sciences  and  techniques,  professional 
ethics,  social  training  and  teaching  p r a c t i c 
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Normal  schools  should  function  independently  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  order  to  affirm  their  pro- 
fessional character.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
establish  the  bachelor’s  degree  as  a pre-requisite 
for  entry  to  the  profession,  the  duration  of  the 
course  should  be  extended  from  three  years  to  four. 
Salary  scales  should  be  revised  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  primary  school  teacher  an  adequate 
salary.  An  Employment  Scale  Law  should  be  passed 
in  which  seniority  would  be  considered  as  a secon- 
dary factor  for  promotions,  priority  being  given 
to  professional  preparation  and  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered.  The 
obligation  to  undertake  permanent  professional 
improvement  should  be  legally  established  for  the 
teachers  in  service.  Obligatory  retirement  should 
b e enf  o reed . 

The  assigned  semester  courses  should  be  related 
in  an  effective  manner,  balancing  semesters  and 
methodically  planning  teaching  activities.  The 
convenience  of  organizing  educational  activities 
by  semesters  or  running  them  on  a yearly  basis 
should  be  studied. 

Class  sessions  should  be  kept  to  one  hundred 
minutes.  Teachers  should  be  fully  versed  in 
methods,  based  on  group  dynamics.  Each  group  of 
students  should  be  given  at  least  ten  copies  of 
all  reference  material  and  the  school  library  en- 
riched and  revitalized.  The  introduction  of  pro- 
gressive methods  should  be  gradual  and  a stimulus 
f c r exchanging  experiences  among  teachers.  Groups 
should  be  limited  to  thirty  students.  Teaching 
aids  should  be  available. 

The  organization  and  functioning  of  the  teacher 
extension  service  should  be  reviewed  so  that  the 
normal  school  may  offer  advice  and  supervision  on 
a regular  basis  to  student  teachers  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  work. 

The  possibility  should  be  created  of  granting 
degrees  to  graduates  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  declaration  deals  with  the  different  sub- 
ject so  f the  training  course:  pedagogy,  psychology. 
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philosophy  and  general  culture.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  objectives,  standardization,  pro 
grammes,  teaching  methods,  use  of  teaching  re“ 
sources,  practical  application  of  knowledge  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  'teaching  technique1,  taking  it  as  a basic 
pedagogic  assignment. 

Reference  to  objectives,  programmes,  teaching 
methods  and  evaluation  of  educational  activities 
includes  technological,  artistic  (plastic  arts, 
theatre,  dance  and  music),  physical  education  and 
agricultural  activities.  Agricultural  and  indus- 
trial activities  included  in  the  technical  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  enable  them  to  understand  the 
problems  of  change  and  industrial  development.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  these  activities  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  professional  preparation  of 
the  student  so  that  he  may  project  this  training 
not  only  in  teaching  but  in  community  development 
as  we 11. 

It  is  recommended  that  artistic  programmes 
should  include  elements  that  stimulate  creativity. 
Theatrical  activities  should  include  formative, 
educational  and  recreational  aspects,  while  dance 
programmes  should  emphasize  folk  dancing.  The 
teacher  should  prepare  his  own  material  for  musical 
education  and  teach  the  children  to  play  soma  simple 
instruments.  A practical  and  accessible  medical 
sports  report  should  be  drawn  up,  containing  in- 
dispensable information  for  student  health  control 
and  physical  fitness. 


Educational  and  vocational  guidance,  psychotech- 
nical,  social  and  medical  work  are  considered 
specialized  services.  It  is  recommended  that  they 
should  be  established  in  all  normal  schools,  with 
specialized  personnel  to  direct  them.  Departments 
should  be  established  to  co-ordinate  their  activi- 
ties. The  work  of  present  services  should  be 
given  full  support.  The  necessary  premises,  equip- 
ment and  special  resources  should  be  provided.  The 
work  plan  of  the  Guidance  Service  should  include 
student  familiarization,  improvement  of  school 
benefits,  and  school,  family  and  social  adaptation 
of  students.  It  should  also  stimulate  personnel  o4u 
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towards  professional  improvement.  The  specific 
activities  of  the  P s y cho t e chn i ca 1 Service  should 
include  candidate  selection,  student  classif ica- 
tion,  group  formation,  technical-pedagogical 
supervision  of  studies  evaluation  and  some  educa- 
tional research.  The  social  worker  should  in- 
vestigate social  problems  regarding  students,  aid 
in  the  prevention  and  solution  of  student  problems 
— being  familiar  with  and  reporting  to  the  proper 
authorities  the  problems  of  the  school  community 
so  that  they  may  be  treated  immediately  — promot- 
ing positive  teacher-student  relations,  promoting 
the  creation  of  a student  job  placement  service 
wherever  needed.  The  Medical  Service,  apart  from 
providing  assistance  whenever  necessary,  should 
conduct  permanent  campaigns  to  form  good  hygiene 
habits  among  students.  It  should  participate  in 
the  organization  of  sports  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. It  should  inform  students  so  that  they  may 
help  their  families  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
income  by  obtaining  balanced  nutrition.  It  should 
collaborate  in  setting  up  the  school  schedule. 

Indispensable  school  annexes  should  be  con- 
structed, existing  school  buildings  adapted  to 
new  methods  and  future  constructions  planned  in 
accordance  with  teaching  needs.  Schools  should 
receive  adequate  furnishings,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. The  allocation  for  laboratory  material  and 
instruments  should  be  increased.  The  primary 
school  adjacent  to  the  normal  school  should  be  a 
pilot  institution,  and  a teachers  college  should 
be  organized  at  each  school.  Production  and  con- 
sumer co-operatives  should  be  organized  at  the 
schools . 

Full-time  personnel  should  be  selected  object- 
ively. Full-time  teachers  should  take  part  in 
planning  guidance,  co-ordination  and  social  work 
apart  from  their  teaching  tasks.  The  school 
government  should  consist  of  the  school  council, 
as  a consultative  body,  the  activities  committees 
and  commissions,  and  the  community  assembly,  an 
information  agency.  Membership  of  the  school 
council  should  be  equally  divided  between  teachers 
and  students.  Each  school  should  draw  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  Normal  Education  Law  (as  soon 
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as  it  is  published),  its  own  rules  to  indicate  the 
exact  tunctions  of  the  organizations  that  make  up 
the  school  government. 

It  is  indispensable  that  in  each  school  teachers 
academies,  the  p sy cho p eda go g i c and  educational 
research  laboratory  and  the  teacher  extension  and 
professional  examinations  commissions  should  be 
organized  or  reorganized.  The  teachers  college  or 
general  assembly  of  professors  should  function  at 
such  intervals  as  each  school  deems  necessary. 

The  legal  dispositions  of  normal  studies  should 
guarantee  and  control  the  existence  of  student  or- 
ganizations to  help  in  the  civic  and  democratic 
formation  of  future  citizens  and  should  specify 
the i r range  and  functions.  They  should  also  pro- 
mote positive  interpersonal  relations. 

The  normal  school  unions  should  protect  the 
general  interests  of  work  centres  just  as  private 
enterprise  protects  its  workers.  Permanent  rela- ^ 
tions  should  be  established  between  school  admini- 
strations, executive  committees  of  the  union  dele- 
gations and  student  societies  in  order  to  resolve 
in  advance  problems  that  might  disrupt  the  normal 
routine  of  the  institutions. 

Co-ordination  should  be  established  between 
normal  school  directors  and  school  directors  of 
federal  institutions  to  unsure  their  effective 
collaboration  and  avoid  possible  interference. 
Relations  between  all  elements  oi  the  normal 
schools  and  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  and 
personnel  should  be  improved  as  much  as  possible. 

Activities  of  normal  school  teachers  and  other 
personnel  should  be  supervised . They  should  parti 
cipate  in  all  student  activities  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  image  as  public  servants. 


Abstract 

Director 


prepared  by  Dr.  Blanca  Jimenez  Lozanoj 
National  Pedagogic  Tnstitute  of  Mexico 
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Jn  tfte  Secretary  of  Public  Education  suggested 

to  the  National  Council  for  the  Development  of  Manpower 
Resources  for  Industry  the  need  for  an  investigation 
of  the  current  state  of  education  and  its  relations  to 
the  principal  trends  of  the  projected  Mexican  society 
of  1980 • The  results  of  this  study  brought  to  light 
some  important  aspects  of  the  national  situation , 
notably  the  growth  in  production  and  more  particularly 
industrial  production  and  the  speed-up  in  the  use  of 
science  and  technology  which  characterized  Mexican 
development 3 plus  the  increasingly  complicated  equip- 
ment of  the  productive  sector , necessitating  a training 
from  the  primary  school  stage  which  would  inculcate 
the  base  of  production  techniques • On  the  basis  of 
this  investigation  the  National  Centre  for  Productivity 
prepared  a study  entitled  "Las  habilidades  manuales  y 
la  introduccion  del  concepto  de  productividad  en  la 
escuela  primaria ",  which  gives  the  ideas 3 experiences 
and  efforts  of  educational  experts  and  institutions . 

The  idea  of  learning  by  doing  has  recently  taken  a 
concrete  form  through  the  publication  of  these  manuals • 


1 


The  manuals  are  essentially  teachers’  guides  and 
include  suggestions  for  exercises  ranging  from  folding, 
cutting  out,  pasting,  colouring,  and  similar  operations 
designed  for  the  first  grade  up  to  simple  electrical 
and  electronic  operations  for  the  sixth  grade  of  pri-*"*  -*• 
mary  school.  For  each  grade  the  corresponding  manual 
includes  recommendations  for  the  conduct  of  the  exer“ 
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an  organized  manner.  School  work  should  follow  a carefully 
thought-out  plan  of  activities  suitables  to  the  age  and 
interests  of  the  grade.  The  children  should  have  a chance 
of  sharing  in  the  organization  of  the  work  and  have  close 
contact  with  the  processes  of  production,  distribution  and 
administration. 

When  the  work  is  being  carried  out  it  is  a perfect  occasion 
for  training  the  children  in  habits  of  precision  and  order 
and  to  take  care  of  the  objects  utilized  for  the  exercise. 

They  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  finished 
work,  thereby  fostering  a taste  for  work,  a sense  of  personal 
progress  and  an  identification  with  the  activities. 

The  introduction  to  each  manual  states  explicitly:  Tit 

should  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not  just  another  subject 
added  to  an  already  overloaded  syllabus,  but  a technique  for 
efficient  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  the  existing  curricula 
and  syllabuses'.  Accordingly,  each  manual  includes  a table 
on  the  'placement  of  activities  by  area',  specially  prepared 
for  each  primary  school  grade,  showing  the  exercises,  produc- 
tivity concepts,  materials  and  basic  tool  technology,  safety 
standards  and  the  vocational  prospects  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  six  curriculum  and  syllabus  areas  of  primary  education. 
In  addition  to  the  exercises  the  manual  for  each  grade 
includes  an  explanation  of  the  productivity  concepts  used 
in  it  and  full  details  for  each  of  the  aspects  mentioned  in 
the  table.  The  section  on  vocational  prospects  contains 
occupational  information  for  each  grade  and  suggestions  for 
putting  together  an  annual  evaluation  file  which  includes 
cumulative  data  on  this  aspect.  A bibliography  is  included 
in  each  handbook. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Juan  Josafat  Pichardo  P.,  National 
Pedagogical  Institute,  Mexico. 
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Nigeria  ' s need  for  a federal  inspectorate  of 
schools  : a preliminary  study 

Lagos,  Federal  Ministry  of  Education,  1970. 
12  p . M ime  o g r . 


Etude  pr e 1 iminair e sur  la  necessite  de  creer 
un  corps  federal  d’inspecteurs  des  ecoles  au 
Nigeria. 


Nigeria 

educational  reform 
school  inspection 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Nigeria  became 
a political  unit  in  I9l4y  divergencies  in 
educational  policy  and  practice  between  the 
three  regions  ( Northern y Eastern  and  Western) 
have  persisted  to  the  present  day ; each  has 
developed  its  own  system  of  education  inde- 
pendently of  the  others . Contact  and  colla- 
boration was  reduced  to  the  periodic  meetings 
of  the  Joint  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
vo.rious  Ministries  of  Education . In  July 
1969 j the  Federal  Government  set  up  a Commit- 
tee to  review  the  country  r s educational 
system(s)  and.  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
to  use  education  as  an  instrument  of  national 
unity;  in  September  I969y  a N ational  Curri- 
culnm  Conference  was  held;  and  in  October 
1969  y the  National  Council  on  Education  was 
inaugurated . Made  up  of  all  the  Commissioners 
for  Education  for  the  thirteen  Governments  of 
the  Federation j,  one  of  the  functions  of  this 
Council  is  Tto  harmonize  the  educational 
policies  of  all  the  States  in  the  Federation 
The  commissioning  of  an  expert  to  inquire 
into  Nigeria's  need  for  a federal  inspectorate 
of  schools  is  part  of  the  Federal  Government  T s 
effort  to  carry  out  this  function . The  expert 
(one  of  Her  Majesty's  Service  Insepctors  of  348 

Schools  7. n the  United  K^nadom)  was  renui.ren 
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to  make  re  commendations  not  only  as  to  how  such  a 
Federal  inspectorate  might  he  established  hut  also 
as  to  how  it  might  he  related  to  the  Inspectorate 
Divisions  of  the  Ministries  of  Education  of  the 
various  States . 

The  report  is  based  partly  on  a round-table 
discussion  which  the  expert  held  in  September  1969 
with  the  t .lief  inspectors  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Federation  and  partly  on  consultations  with,  among 
others,  certain  State  Ministries  of  Education  and 
the  academic  head  of  one  of  the  country  1 s univer- 
sity institutes  of  education* 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  expert 
discovered  a general  conviction  among  the  chief 
inspectors  that,  because  of  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied and  experienced  personnel,  among  other  things, 
it  was  virtually  impossible  for  any  of  the  twelve 
States  to  provide  an  adequate  inspectorate  of  its 
own.  Again,  some  States,  probably  the  majority, 
could  not  provide  an  adequate  service  of  inspection 
of  post— primary  institutions,  because  the  number  of 
such  institutions  did  not  warrant  the  appointment 
of  as  many  specialist  inspectors  as  are  needed  to 
conduct  a full  inspection  of  a post-primary  insti- 
tution. Apart  from  the  general  shortage  of  person- 
nel, such  States  needed  the  support  of  a federal 
corps  of  inspectors  to  maintain  an  adequate  inspec- 
tion service.  It  was  also  generally  agreed  that 
national  unity  in  the  field  of  education  and  the 
maintenance  and  the  raising  of  educational  standards 
throughout  the  Federation  could  only  be  achieved 
by  the  establishment  of  a federal  inspectorate  of 
s cho o 1 s . 

Taking  the  foregoing  and  other  factors  into 
consideration  the  expert  came  to  the  conclusi  n that 
there  was  an  urgent  need  for  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Education  to  make  available  to  the  States  a much 
bigger  service  of  inspection  than  it  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  past.  It  had  rendered  this  service 
through  the  activities  of  its  small  body  of  experts 
called  ’advisers1.  These  had,  subject  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  specific  duties,  and  only  on 
invitation,  occasionally  inspected  institutions  in 
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the  various  States  ,(f ormely  Regions) • Increases 
in  the  schedules  of  duties  of  the  ’advisers1  and 
reduction  in  their  numbers  have  reduced  to  the 
barest  minimum  the  inspection  services  they  could 
r end  e r . 

The  report  therefore  recommends  that  : (a)  a 

beginning  should  be  made  with  the  establishment,  as 
a matter  of  urgency, of  a federal  inspectorate  by 
setting  aside  the  necessary  finance;  (b)  the  Federal 
Government  should  enter  immediately  into  formal 
discussion  of  the  matter  with  the  States  and  with 
other  interested  parties,  including  the  Nigerian 
Union  of  Teachers;  (c)  as  soon  as  possible  a machi- 
nery for  the  selection  of  a nucleus  group  of  federal 
inspectors  should  be  set  up  and  a beginning  made 
with  the  recruicment  of  federal  inspectors. 

Since  the  conventional  grounds  for  the  legal 
validity  of  an  inspectorial  body  are  inapplicable 
in  the  case  of  the  envisaged  federal  inspectorate, 
the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  legal  depart- 
ment for  advice. 

Le  role  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education 
should  continue  to  be,  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  co-ordination  of  educational  thought  and 
development  for  the  whole  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  federal  inspection  of  schools,  a custom  which 
has  an  80-year  tradition  behind  it,  is  a service 
which  should  continue  to  be  given.  The  functions 
of  the  federal  inspectorate  should,  however,  be 
advisory  only. 


As  regards  the  scope  of  the  services,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  inspectorate  should  include  not 
only  experts  capable  of  carrying  out  effective  in- 
spection of  post-primary  institutions  at  which 

level  there  is  a more  obvious  vacuum  in  the  present 
services  of  the  States  but  also  experts  in  pri- 

mary education,  particularly  in  modern  methods. 

The  professional  relationship  between  the  state 
inspectors  and  the  federal  inspectors  should  be 
based  on  mutual  trust  and  esteem.  This  should  make 
it  possible  for  joint  teams  to  carry  out  full  in- 
spections  calling  for  federal  assistance.  While  the 
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latter  is  the  goal  to  be  aimed  att  , it  is  recommended 
that  in  the  early  stages  such  full  inspections  would 
best  be  carried  out  by  teams  made  up  only  of  federal 
inspectors,  who  should  be  deployed  throughout  the 
country  and  not  domiciled  solely  in  Lagos. 

Among  the  qualities  and  qualifications  which  a 
federal  inspector  should  possess  are  : an  expert 

knowledge;  an  impartial  dedication  to  the  service 
of  education  for  the  country  as  a whole;  and  the 
courage  necessary  to  resist  political  influences 
and  to  express  his  own  views  freely  and  honestly. 
This  combination  of  character  and  knowledge  will 
probably  be  found  mainly,  but  not  solely,  among 
graduates.  To  attract  and  retain  the  services  of 
persons  ol:  this  calibre,  bearing  in  mind  the  peri- 

patetic nature  of  the  work,  the  remuneration  offered 
will  have  to  be  relatively  high.  The  relationship 
between  a federal  inspectorial  service  and  the 
existing  corps  of  federal  advisers  has  to  be  care- 
fully worked  out. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  personnel  with  the 
appropriate  qualifications,  the  report  suggests 
that  a skeleton  corps  of  36  federal  inspectors 
might  be  appointed  initially,  of  whom  about  12 
should  be  primary  specialists.  The  selection  of 
federal  inspectors  should  be  entrusted  to  an  ad  hoo 
body  of  educational  statesmen  appointed,  perhaps, 
by  the  Head  of  State. 

Finally,  the  report  recommends  that  such  issues 
as  the  ultimate  numbers,  the  balance  of  expertize, 
organization,  and  training  of  federal  inspectors 
should  be  given  more  detailed  study. 
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Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  O.A.  Nduka,  Department  and 
Institute  of  Education,  University  of  Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 
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Tokyo,  Monbusho  (Ministry  of  Education) , 1966 


On  the  expansion  and  adjustment  of  the  senior  stage  of 
secondary  education 


Japan  vocational  guidance 

educational  organization  vocational  education 

- senior  secondary  education  - part-time  education 

- secondary  school  selection  — correspondence  education 

- curriculum  differentiation  - youth  programmes 

man-power  needs 


The  auestion  of  how  to  re-organize  the  senior  stage 
of  secondary  education  was  referred  to  the  Central 
Advisory  Council  in  June  196 3 for  the  following  reasons : 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  training  a wider  vari- 
ety of  man-power  owing  to  the  accelerated  economic 
growth  after  1960;  it  was  considered  essential  that  the 
youth  in  the  corresponding  age-groups  develop  their 
aptitudes  and  select  their  careers  wisely;  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  age-aroup  which  had  completed  compul- 
sory education  (the  junior  stage  of  secondary  education) 
were  in  schools  of  the  senior  stage,  and  one-third  re- 
mained to  be  educationally  catered  for . 

It  was  deemed  urgent  (a)  to  define  the  types  of  men 
needed  to  serve  the  nation,  (b)  to  clarify  the  problems 
of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  senior  stage  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  to  expand  and  adjust  these  institu- 
tions in  a comprehensive  and  diversified  way . The 
Council  therefore  nominated  separate  committees  to  re- 
port on  these  two  aspects  and  the  Ministry  of  Education 
co-operated  through  conducting  surveys  and  researches • 
After  two  years  of  deliberations  interim  reports  from 
the  two  committees  were  published,  and  comments  invited 
from  various  bodies . After  further  discussions  in  the 
Council,  the  final  Report  was  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  October  1966 • 

In  the  light  of  world  trends  in  education,  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  educational  system  was  unani- 
mously recognized  by  the  Council.  The  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  Japan,  in  general  terms,  are  these:  (i)  The 
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nation  is  too  much  given  to  formal  schooling  * it  neg- 
lects education  as  a continuing  endeavour,  and  it  tends 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  formal  qualifications; 

(ii)  there  are  widespread  prejudices  about  occupations, 
intellectual  ability  is  overvalued,  and  technical  skills 
and  schooling  are  under-valued.  These  shortcomings 
have  resulted  in  a uniformity  of  education  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  free  development  of  individual  aptitudes 
and  abilities. 

’ uvestigation  of  the  senior  stage  of  secondary 
education  showed  the  necessity  of  studying  its  artic- 
ulation with  other  stages  of  schooling.  If  senior 
stage  secondary  education  is  diversified,  vocational 
counselling  in  the  junior  stage  must  be  more  carefully 
done,  and  higher  education  will  be  accordingly  influenced. 
Thus,  observation  and  guidance  in  the  junior  high  schools 
need  to  bo  intensified  and  better  methods  developed  for 
identifying  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  individual 
s tudents • 

The  importance  of  articulation  of  each  stage  of 
schooling  is  emphasized  especially  that  of  curricula. 
Flexible  schooling  is  proposed  for  students  with  super- 
ior qualities  and  a study  of  the  teaching  methods  most 
suited  to  them  is  recommended.  The  possibilities  of 
having  a 6-year  secondary  school,  i.e.  a combined  junior 
and  senior  high  school  should  also  be  examined 

As  to  the  student  selection,  the  senior  high  schools 
are  recommended  to  develop  methods  of  selection  based 
on  aptitudes  and  abilities  suitable  to  the  various  cour- 
ses and  on  the  findings  of  the  junior  high  schools.  In 
their  selection  of  students,  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  recommended:  to  make  use  of  the  high 
schools'  records;  to  establish  a procedure  by  which  the 
results  of  testing  are  utilized;  to  use  authorized 
testing  services;  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  uni- 
versities, colleges  ana  schools  in  order  to  minimize  stu- 
dent costs. 

The  necessity  for  providing  senior  high  school 
education  for  all  was  recognized  by  the  Council,  not 
only  because  the  terms  of  reference  presuppose  it*  but 
also  because  an  official  survey  showed  that  96%  of  those 
students  completing  compulsory  education  desire  further 
schooling.  The  method  for  its  realization  was  then 
considered,  and  the  following  questions  examined. 

Should  compulsory  education  be  extended,  or  should  other 
measures  be  taken  to  encourage  continuation  in  school? 
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In  the  former  case,  should  it  be  a full-time  schooling 
or  would  part-time  schooling  be  suitable,  and  if  so, 
for  how  many  years?  How  should  the  schooling  be  re- 
lated to  youth  education? 

The  following  principles  are  laid  down  concerning 
the  method  of  realizing  universal  senior  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  should  provide  a systematic  education  for 
three  years  for  all  after  the  completion  of  the  junior 
stage  of  secondary  schooling,  and  the  possibility  of 
making  this  senior  stage  compulsory  in  the  future  should 
be  studied;  it  should  provide  a diversified  curriculum 
and  structure  to  suit  the  aptitudes,  ability,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual  and  also  to  meet  the  needs 
of  society;  and  it  should  ensure  that  the  general  edu- 
cation necessary  for  personal  development  is  continued 
throughout  all  types  of  education  and  training.  Further, 
for  all  young  people,  including  those  enrolled  in  formal 
education,  facilities  for  youth  activities  such  as 
youth  homes  must  be  improved  and  expanded,  and  study 
groups,  sports,  club  activities,  and  so  on  should  be 
encouraged  and  supported. 

On  the  organization  of  senior  secondary  education 
the  following  recommendations  were  made* 

(1)  The  curriculum  should  be  diversified  to  meet  the 
demands  for  new  specializations  and  manpower  needs, 
while  providing  for  aptitudes  and  abilities  which  will 
also  be  wider  in  range. 

(2)  Short  courses  should  be  provided  as  part  of  the 
senior  stage  of  secondary  education  in  order  to  develop 
skills  needed  in  employment. 

(3)  The  existing  facilities  foi*  part-time  schooling  and 
correspondence  courses  should  be  expanded,  and  separate 
schools  for  the  purpose  created. 

(4)  Small  institutes  and  schools  of  irregular  types 
should  be  reorganized,  and  certificates  of  vocational 
aptitude  made  available, 

(5)  Existing  youth  classes  should  be  transformed  into 
institutions  with  a more  definite  role  to  play  in  the 
education  of  those  young  people  who  have  completed 
their  schooling. 

(6)  Co-ordinated  policies  should  be  developed  so  that 
institutions  under  different  administrations  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  distinctive  merits. 

With  a view  to  making  it  easier  to  obtain  authorized 
certificates  for  various  occupations,  co-operation  be- 
tween senior  high  schools  and  institutions  providing 
training  for  vocational  skills  should  be  intensified, 
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and  "credits"  in  senior  high  schools  should  be  made 
easier  to  earn.  In  general,  a study  should  be  made  of 
methods  to  officially  examine  and  certify  those  people 
who  possess  certain  levels  of  knowledge  or  skills. 

The  committee  on  the  types  of  men  best  expected  to 
serve  the  nation,  i*e.  models  of  men,  set  forth  a code 
of  values  to  be  accepted  by  the  Japanese  people  as 
citizens  and  as  human  beings.  Its  report,  ’Models  of 
Menf,  was  Included  as  an  appendix  to  the  main  report, 
because  it  is  a document  with  its  own  value  and  signifi- 
cance to  be  made  use  of  by  educators  and  statesmen 
generally. 

On  receiving  the  Report J the  Minister  of  Education  an- 
nounced that  he  would  make  plans  for  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations • Thus  in  1968  courses  emphasiz- 
ing science  and  mathematics  were  to  be  created  in  a 
number  of  senior  high  schools , and  other  courses  in 
specialist  fields  were  also  to  be  expanded ; separate 
schools,  which  combined  part-time  schooling  and  corres- 
pondence courses  are  to  be  established ; and  small  in- 
stitutes and  schools  of  irregular  types  will  be  im- 
proved. 

Furthermore  j as  many  of  the  problems  dealt  with 
should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  entire  school 
system 3 the  Central  Advisory  Council  has  been  requested 
to  deliberate  on  the  fundamental  policies  to  be  adopted 
for  school  education  as  a whole . 


Abstract  submitted  by  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Research,  Tokyo. 
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Tokyo,  K&dansha,  1962,  882  p • 

Educational  policies  and  their  localization  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Meiji 


Japan 

educational  history 
nineteenth  century 
educational  policy 
educational  legislation 
educational  supervision 


administrative  structure 

— local  administration 

- regional  administration 
school  district  organization 


Gakusei,  or  the  School  Code  of  1872,  created 
Japan9 s first  system  of  modern  education . This  study 
deals  with  the  relations  between  the  educational  policies 
of  the  central  government  and  the  actual  practices  in 
local  school  districts  in  the  early  years  of  the  Meij'v 
era  (1868-1912) . It  elucidates  the  processes  by  which 
the  cenz^al  policies  were  implemented  in  local  adminis- 
tration in  the  Gakusei  period,  what  problems  had  to  be 
solved  and  the  methods  adopted.  It  concentrates  on 
local  reactions  to  the  central  policies . 

Five  themes  are  treated , namely  (i)  the  organiz- 
ation of  educational  administration;  (ii)  school  dis- 
tricts; (iii)  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools; 

(iv)  the  district  education  officer;  and  (v)  the  school 
officer. 

Organization  of  administrative  districts*  The  School 
Code  envisaged  the  establishment  of  universities,  middle 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  in  the  eight  university 
districts  or  ’great  school  districts’  into  which  the 
whole  country  was  to  be  divided.  One  university  was  to 
be  established  in  each  university  district,  and  it  was 
to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an  institution  of  edu- 
cational administration  (called  the  bureau  of  super- 
vision). Each  university  district  was  to  be  divided  in- 
to 32  middle— school  districts  or  ’middle-school  dis- 
tricts’, each  of  which  was  to  have  one  middle-school 
and  was  to  be  administered  by  an  education  officer;  each 
middle-school  district  was  to  comprise  210  elementary- 
school  districts  or  'small  school-districts',  each  of356 
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which  would  have  one  elementary  school.  However,  this 
was  mostly  only  a paper  plan,  for  these  districts  did 
not  work  well.  No  bureau  cf  supervision  came  actually 
into  being,  but  months  after  the  promulgation  of  Gakusei, 
a joint  bureau  was  created  which  eventually  became  a 
bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  ceased  to  func- 
tion as  an  institution  of  local  administration.  Thus 
the  intention  of  Gakusei  concerning  local  administration 
met  a setback.  For  this  reason  districts  at  lower  levels 
were  not  set  up  as  scheduled,  the  prefectures  became  the 
centres  of  educational  administration,  and  the  ‘great* 
and  * small*  districts  which  were  units  of  general  pre- 
fectural  administration  became  in  most  cases  the  units 
of  school  administration. 

The  Gakusei  plan  was  not  entirely  ignored,  however. 
For  instance,  an  office  of  middle— school  education  was 
established  in  the  Gifu  prefecture,  and  it  conducted  the 
business  of  school  administration  under  the  direction  of 
the  prefectural  government.  In  the  second  university 
district,  an  education  congress  was  instituted,  compris- 
ing  prrfectural  officials  of  educational  affairs,  dis- 
trict education  officers,  and  teachers  of  normal  schools, 
to  discuss  maintenance  of  schools,  promotion  of  education, 
education  for  the  poor,  teacher  education,  rules  and 
examinations  in  elementary  education,  and  so  on. 

School  districts.  The  organization  of  school  districts 
underwent  a number  of  changes.  For  instance  middle- 
school  districts  were  created  by  dividing  a prefecture 
into  several  parts,  instead  of  dividing  a university 
district  into  32  middle-school  districts  as  originally 
planned.  Thus  tha  number  of  middle-school,  districts  in 
a university  district  ranged  from  20  to  40  or  more.  The 
element ary- school  district  was  supposed  to  have  a popu- 
lation of  600;  but  this  was  too  small  to  be  an  economic- 
al school  unit,  and  as  a result  ’joint,  districts'  had 
to  be  created  to  maintain  schools.  Furthermore,  the 
school  districts  were  not  always  the  basic  units  for 
schools.  In  the  Gifu  prefecture,  towns  and  villages 
were  divided  into  school  districts  with  a population  of 
approximately  600,  based  on  the  'great'  and  'small' 
districts  which  were  general  administrative  districts. 

A few  elementary  schools  were  created  within  a 'small* 
district.  In  Aichi  prefecture  too,  elementary-school 
districts  existed  merely  on  paper. 

The  local  administrators  thus  tended  to  view  schools 
and  school  districts  separately,  ignoring  the  intentions 
of  the  School  Code.  Actual  circumstances  and  the  units 
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of  general  administration  weighed  more  in  es tablishirg 
a school.  Later,  in  the  1880s,  school  districts  were 
directly  based  on  the  existing  administrative  units, 
and  this  brought  general  stability. 

The  establishment  of  elementary  schools.  The  Ministry 
of  Education,  which  had  been  set  up  in  1871,  ordered  an 
elementary  school  and  a foreign  language  school  to  be 
established  in  the  Tokyo  prefecture.  These  schools  were 
intended  to  be  built  by  funds  raised  by  the  people  and 
maintained  by  fees.  The  School  Code,  which  came  out  the 
next  year,  prescribed  almost  all  the  items  necessary  for 
conducting  compulsory  education,  including  the  establish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a school.  Here, too,  the  necess- 
ary expenditure  was  in  principle  to  be  borne  by  the 
people  instead  of  by  the  Government. 

In  some  prefectures,  private  common  schools  had 
been  set  up  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  Gakusei.  These 
were  regarded  as  semi-public  in  nature,  for  tney  were 
set  up  and  maintained  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
community,  unlike  the  older  private  institutes  termed 
Terakoya.  They  were  common  schools,  whose  curriculum 
was  based  on  ’useful  knowledge1  instead  of  on  Confucian- 
ism, which  was  taught  in  the  older  institutions.  They 
were  a transitional  form  of  Terakoya  to  the  regular 
elementary  schools  of  the  School  Code. 


The  prefectures  that  were  investigated  in  this 
study  had  set  up  school  districts  and  started  to  estab- 
lish elementary  schools  in  1873.  In  the  Aichi  prefect" 
ure,  for  instance,  school  districts  were  created  in  May 
1873;  the  whole  prefecture  was  divided  into  10  middle- 
school  districts,  and  2100  elementary  school-districts 
were  created,  one  for  about  every  600  of  the  population. 
However,  it  was  deemed  impracticable  for  every  element- 
ary-school district  to  have  a school  of  its  own,  so 
600  schools  were  created  throughout  the  prefecture,  and 
were  distributed  among  the  middle-school  districts. 

There  were  430  existing  private  common  schools  which, 
were  transformed  into  the  new  elementary  schools,  and 
170  were  to  be  newly  created.  With  thxS  innovation, 
former  private  institutes  were  closed  down.  Temples, 
club-houses,  and  homes  were  used  as  temporary  school 
buildings,  and  people  who  had  some  skill  in  the  3 Rs 
were  employed  as  teachers.  Dues  were  levied  from  each 
household  in  the  district  for  the  establishment  and  up- 
keep of  the  school. 
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in  direct  charge  of  school  affairs  in  the  basic  unit  of 
educational  administration  in  the  Gakusei  plan » 
were  to  be  from  10  to  15  of  them  m a middle-school 
district  and  their  duties  covered  the  whole  range  o 
SSs  in  educational  administration  including  estab- 
lishing of  schools  and  promotion  of  attendance.  ®'lect 
ed  from  among  inhabitants  of  good  teputattontnthc 
districts,  they  were  appornted  by  admtnis tratlve 

officials.  Often  they  were  appointed  to  the  u its 
general  administration  instead  of  to  the  middle-school 
districts  as  laid  down  in  the  School  Code,  and  even  m 
middle-school  districts  their  numbers  were  often  fewer 

than  prescribed.  For  all  that,  the  educat ion  officer** 
did  much  towards  the  enforcement  of  the  School  Code 
admonishing  children  who  stayed  away  from  school,  ex 
hoi: ting  attendance,  setting  up  schools  where  neeaed, 
employing  and  supervising  teachers,  advising  sc  °° 
officers,  and  drawing  up  reports  to  sent  to  the  pr 
f ectural  office.  Their  meetings  were  held  several  times 
a year  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  consultation. 

The  school  officers.  Representing  the  general  community, 

school  officers  took  charge  of  each  school.  Schools  in 
the  early  Meiji  years  were  built,  ®taf f®d’ 
by  the  contributions  given  by  the  households  of 

communities , and  naturally  thf  ”“epmana^d  Re- 

direct representatives.  The  School  Code  did  not  pre 
scribe  anything  about  the  management  of  each  individual 
Sol,  and  so  school  officers  cams  into  ^tsnes  al»st 
spontaneously . They  were  de  facto  *S«nte  of  the  district 
education  officers  who  were  provided  for  in  the  School 
Code-  They  took  direct  responsibility  for  the  emp  oy 

moral-  nf  teachers ; they  saw  to  it  that  equipment  and 
ment  of  teachers,  y thev  sunervised  teachers 

facilities  were  in  good  order,  they  supervise 

and  pupils;  they  kept  the  books,  including  the  school 

journal;  and  they  controlled  the  educational  funds. 
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Research  on  examinations  for  entrance  into  universities 


Janan  university  attainments 

university  admission  senior  secondary  education 

- selection  - university  preparation 

- entrance  examinations 

- secondary  school  records 

- repeating  candidates 


Universities  give  their  own  entrance  examinations 
In  Japan  now,  and  the  practice  In  most  cases  Is  to  admit 
a pre-determined  number  of  applicants  In  the  order  of 
the  total  scores  they  have  gained  In  the  achievement 
tests  the  university  sets  In  such  subjects  as  Japanese , 
social  studies,  mathematics,  natural  sciences , and 
foreign  languages . Generally  speaking,  no  regard  Is 
taken  of  the  year  In  which  the  applicant  graduated  from 
the  senior  secondary  school,  his  academic  record,  or 
the  opinion  of  his  teachers . Only  the  academic  perform- 
ance shown  In  the  achievement  tests,  that  Is,  the  en- 
trance examination,  counts . For  this  reason,  applicants 
who  have  failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  of  a 
prestige  university  they  aspired  to  enter  In  the  year 
of  their  graduation  from  senior  secondary  school,  often 
prepare  themselves  for  a year  for  a second  attempt 
without  being  enrolled  In  any  regular  school,  and  It  Is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  work  by  themselves  for 
another  year  for  a third  attempt . 

Among  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  prestige 
universities,  there  are  more  repeating  applicants  than 
applicants  straight  from  school ^ and  owing  to  the  Im- 
portance of  preparation  for  the  entrance  examinations 
students  tend  to  lack  opportunity  for  personal  and 
physical  development . The  four  reports  which  follow 
result  from  a series  of  researches  aimed  at  finding  ways 
of  countering  these  problems • Studies  were  made  by 
Various  methods  of  the  relationship  between  the  senior 
secondary  academic  record,  performance  In  the  university 
entrance  examination , and  academic  performance  during  OOv* 
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the  university  course^  in  order  to  determine  (a)  how 
effective  is  the  Work  of  the  repeating  year  or  years  in 
improving  the  students  9 achievements ; and  (b)  to  what 
extent  the  academic  records  of  the  senior  secondary 
school  can  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  selection  for 
university  admission . 

The  general  title  of  the  researches  is  "A  study  of 
the  selection  of  college  and  university  students".  The 
reports  were  published  in  four  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Educational  Research(l) . 

Research  No . 1 compared  the  scores  gained  by  three 
different  types  of  entrants  to  six  universities  which 
attract  applicants  of  high  quality.  The  three  types  of 
repeating  entrants  were  (i)  entrants  who  sat  twice  for 
the  entrance  examination,  in  1952  and  again  in  1953; 

(ii)  those  who  sat  twice,  in  1953  and  again  in  1954, 
and  (iii)  those  who  sat  thrice,  in  1952,  1953  and  1954. 
When  groups  applying  for  entrance  to  the  identical  de- 
partment of  the  identical  university  were  compared  it 
was  found  that:  (a)  the  performances  do  not  always  improve 

on  the  second  and  third  attempts  in  terms  of  the  can- 
didates1 rank  among  all  those  who  took  the  examination, 
and  they  often  deteriorate  in  the  second  and  third 
attempts;  (b)  improvement  in  mathematics  has  more  effect 
in  determining  success  or  failure  in  the  examination 
than  does  improvement  in  other  subjects;  (c)  a candidate 
has  almost  no  chance  of  success  in  second  or  third 
attempt,  if  his  total  score  in  the  first  was  less  than 
50%;  (d)  the  entrance  examination  performance  of  re- 

peating entrants  and  that  of  entrants  straight  from 
school  tend  normally  to  be  equal,  though  sometimes  the 
performance  of  the  former  is  better;  (e)  in  their  uni- 
versity work,  however,  entrants  straight  from  school 
tend  to  surpass  the  repeaters . 

In  Research  No. 2 a large  number  of  samples  from 
schools  and  universities  were  taken,  and  a number  of 
methods  used,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  relation- 
ship between  performance  at  school,  in  the  entrance 


(i  j 4,"An  analysis  of  the  records  of  applicants  who  applied 
for  admission  to  identical  college  and  universities 
twice  or  more".  Bulletin  No. 25,  1961;  "The  inter- 
relations between  high  school  records,  college  entrance 
examination  scores  and  college  grades".  Bulletin  No. 37, 
1963;  "A  study  of  differences  among  high  schools  (1)", 
Bulletin  No. 41,  1964;  "A  study  of  differences  among 
high  schools  (2)",  Bulletin  No. 48,  1966. 
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examinations , and  at  the  university.  The  results  showed 
that  performance  in  school  tended  to  be  more  highly 
correlated  with  university  work,  especially  in  the  work 
of  specialized  fields  than  was  performance  in  the  en- 
trance examinations.  It  was  also  shown  that  students 
who  did  well  in  school  and  passed  the  entrance  exam- 
ination in  the  year  of  completing  their  senior  second- 
ary schooling  tended  to  do  relatively  good  work  in  the 
university.  However,  those  good  students  who  happened 
to  fail  at  the  first  attempt  but  then  succeeded  in  get- 
ting admitted  in  the  identical  university  after  a year 
tended  to  do  as  well  as  their  former  classmates  who 
entered  the  university  a year  earlier.  On  the  contrary 
those  who  did  poorly  at  school  but  happened  to  succeed 
in  the  year  of  completing  their  senior  secondary 
schooling  did  not  show  such  good  performance  in  the  uni- 
versity work  as  the  repeating  students  who  arrived  a 
year  later. 

Research  No . 3 was  a detailed  investigation  of  the 
relationships  between  school  reports  and  the  university 
performance  of  entrants  into  better-known  universities. 

As  there  are  normally  several  senior  secondary 
schools  in  a school  district  some  tend  to  attract  the 
students  of  high  quality.  For  this  reason  -it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  a student  marked  4.5  (5.0  being  the  highest 
mark)  in  a favoured  school  will  be  inferior  to  one 
marked  5.0  in  another  school.  Such  differences  between 
schools  may  reduce  the  value  of  school  reports  in  the 
selection  for  university  admission. 

For  the  department  of  law  and  economics  of  Kyoto 
University,  all  the  applicants  for  the  year  1958  were 
investigated.  As  these  departments  attracted  students 
from  all  over  the  country,  not  many  entrants  came  from 
any  one  school.  The  number  of  applicants  is  far  greater 
than  the  number  admitted. 

The  senior  secondary  schools  were  classified  into 
four  categories,  according  to  their  reputation  in  send- 
ing students  to  the  universities  (Group  A,  top-level 
schools;  Group  B,  second-level  schools;  Group  C,  fairly 
well-known  schools;  Group  D,  little  known  schools). 
Comparisons  were  made  between  these  four  groups  with 
regard  to  the  performance  of  their  students  at  school, 
in  the  entrance  examination,  in  the  general  education 
subjects  at  the  university,  and  in  the  specialized 
fields  of  the  university.  The  following  results  were 
obtained:  (a)  When  the  performance  of  these  groups  in 
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the  entrance  examination  was  compared,  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  average  marks  that  the  students  re- 
ceived in  their  various  schools  may  have  been  the  same, 
4.0  for  example,  their  performance  in  the  entrance  exam- 
ination followed  the  order  of  the  graded  groups.  A,  B, 

C,  or  D,  into  which  their  schools  had  been  categorized, 
(b)  In  the  entrance  examination  repeating  students  gain- 
ed relatively  higher  scores  in  each  of  the  groups  of 
schools  than  did  students  taking  the  examination  for 
the  first  time;  but  two-year  repeaters  did  not  always 
get  higher  scores  than  one-year  repeaters.  (c)  In  uni- 
versity work,  when  the  average  scores  for  the  groups 
were  compared,  B and  C gained  higher  scores  chan  A. 

This  may  mean  that  students  in  Group  A schools  did  bet- 
ter in  the  entrance  examinations  than  those  in  other 
groups  because  they  were  well  coached  and  had  acquired 
examination  techniques.  (d)  Comparisons  of  performance 
in  university  work  according  tc  their  school  group 
showed  that  if  a student  gained  4.4  or  more  at  school, 
his  performance  would  be  quite  as  good  as  that  of  any 
able  student  from  other  groups,  irrespective  of  the 
group  to  which  his  school  belonged.  In  the  3.6  — 4.4 
bracket,  students  from  Group  B and  C did  better  at  uni- 
versity than  those  from  Group  A;  those  from  Group  D did 
worst  of  all.  In  the  bracket  below  3.6  the  students 
showing  poorest  performances  in  the  university  came 
from  Group  A. 

Research  No, 4 reported  the  study  conducted  on  all 
the  entrants  in  1959  to  the  departments  of  engineering, 
law,  economics  and  literature  of  Hokkaido  University. 

It  used  the  same  method  as  in  Research  No. 3 and  identi- 
cal results  were  revealed.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that, 
while  a relatively  poor  performer  in  the  entrance  exam- 
ination could  do  good  work  in  the  university,  a poor 
performer  in  the  senior  high  school  could  seldom  do  so. 
Senior  secondary  school  performance  was  thus  a more 
stable  and  reliable  index  than  performance  in  the  en- 
trance examination. 

These  researches  indicate:  (a)  that  in  the  uni- 

versity entrance  examination  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  whether  the  applicant  is  fresh  from 
senior  secondary  school  or  is  a repeater;  (b)  efficiency 
of  selection  for  university  will  be  heightened  if  the 
students1  senior  secondary  performance  (school  reports) 
is  also  taken  into  account. 


Abstract  submitted  by  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Research,  Tokyo. 
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Bulletin  No. 45  (1965)  48  p.  Tokyo,  Kokuritsu  Kyoiku 
Kenyujo.  (National  Institute  for  Educational  Research) 

On  the  administrative  functions  of  local  boards  of 


education 

Japan 

educational  administration 

- central  authorities 

- regional  authorities 

- local  authorities 
decentralization 

- education  district  size 


in-service  teacher  training 
school  personnel 

- appointment 

- transfer 

- retirement 

administrative  personnel 

- appointment  procedure 


Educational  administration  in  Japan  is  conducted 
at  the  three  levels:  the  state s the  prefectures  and  the 
municipalities . The  state  forms  basic  policies  and  main 
guidelines  for  education s and  the  46  prefectures  take 
charge  of  the  entire  field  of  administration  in  primary 
and  secondary  education 3 acting  on  the  national  policies . 
At  the  local  level , some  3y 400  municipal  boards  of  edu- 
cation (one  for  each  municipality s that  is9  for  each 
basic  unit  of  administration  catted  a city 3 town  or 
village)  take  the  responsibility  of  managing  educational 
affairs j mainly  at  the  level  of  compulsory  education . 

The  Local  Education  Law  was  enacted  in  1956 s and 
the  organization  and  management  of  local  educational 
administration  are  under  debate • The  research  reported 
here  aims  at  analysing  the  functions  of  the  local  edu- 
cation authorities  (boards)  with  a view  to  defining  the 
problems  to  be  solved  and  thus  producing  data  useful  for 
the  work  of  improvement m The  survey  was  based  on  strati- 
fied and  random  samples  which  constitute  one— third  of 
the  total  number  of  local  boards  all  over  the  country • 

The  organization  of  local  education  boards.  The  basic 
administrative  units  in  each  of  which  a local  education 
board  functions  vary  greatly  in  size.  Classification 
by  population  shows  that  60%  of  the  total  are  in  units 
with  a population  of  less  than  15,000.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  items  under  their  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  boards  in  these  small  units  and  those  in  very 
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big  cities. 

Educational  policies  are  made  by  the  members  of 
the  board  and  the  school  superintendent,  who  is  also  a 
member,  for  he  is  co-opted  from  among  the  members. 
Members  are  normally  five  in  number,  and  generally  they 
are  men  over  the  age  of  fifty  with  some  teaching  ex- 
perience. City  school  boards  tend  to  include  more  wo- 
men members;  small  boards  tend  to  include  fewer  members 
with  teaching  experience.  The  present  law  requires 
that  the  local  superintendent  should  be  appointed  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  prefectural 
board  of  education.  Large  school  boards  tend  to  insist 
on  autonomy  and  criticize  this  prescription  in  the  pre- 
sent law. 

The  secretariat  for  the  school  board  is  the  execu- 
tive office,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  as  the 
chief,  assisted  by  specialists,  clerks,  technical  ex- 
perts, and  other  personnel.  Small  boards  are  not  very 
well  staffed,  about  two-thirds  having  only  five  staff 
members  or  less*  Many  of  these  small  boards  are  anxious 
to  have  their  staffs  increased.  A balanced  division  of 
work  seems  to  be  made  possible  only  in  boards  which  ope- 
rate in  administrative  units  with  a population  of 
50,000  or  more. 

Personnel  aduilnis tration  of  teachers.  Personnel  changes 
(retirement  and  transfer  of  teachers)  in  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  public  primary  and  lower  secondary 
schools  amount  to  16.5%  in  a year  on  the  national  aver- 
age, and  20%  in  the  case  of  headmasters,  i.e.,  on  the 
average,  teachers  change  schools  every  six  years  and 
headmasters  every  five.  The  rate  is  fairly  uniform 
among  boards  according  to  the  type  of  transfer.  In 
small  boards  the  majority  of  the  transfers  are  made  to 
other  boards  in  the  same  prefecture,  and  very  few  are 
made  to  schools  under  the  same  board.  The  contrary 
tendency  is  observed  in  the  work  of  larger  boards.  This 
causes  various  degrees  of  difficulty  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration according  to  the  size  of  the  board. 

Personnel  changes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
school  board  may  be  administered  autonomously;  but, 
when  most  of  the  changes  are  transactions  with  other 
boards,  something  tantamount  to  delegating  the  power  to 
the  prefectural  board  must  be  accepted  by  the  school 
board.  Thus  it  is  commonly  felt  that  the  power  of 
recommendation  exercised  by  smaller  boards  on  personnel 
changes  is  only  nominal • 
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Boards  of  all  sizes  report  that  administration  con- 
cerning  retirement  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties. This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  age-limit  clause  in  the  law,  and  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  retire  on  the  advice  of  controlling  authority* 
This  advice  is  given  to  teachers  beyond  a certain  age, 
according  to  the  practices  codified  in  the  several  pre- 
fectures . 

In-service  training  of  teachers.  A study  of  the  opportu- 
nities  provided  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers 
at  various  levels  brings  to  light  differences  in  the 
degree  of  participation  by  teachers.  The  state  does 
not  organize  many  courses,  and  accordingly  the  partici- 
pation ratio  of  teachers  is  quite  low.  On  the  other 
hand,,  courses  given  by  the  prefectures  and  by  groups  of 
schools  are  frequent  and  well  attended.  However,  those 
organized  by  local  boards  vary  greatly  in  the  scope  of 
the  work,  because  of  the  differences  in  their  adminis- 
trative functions.  Generally,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
board  with  a population  of  less  than  100,000  in  the 
background  to  organize  adequate  in-service  courses. 

These  depend  upon  the  availability  of  specialists  and 
teacher-consultants . 

Improving  the  administrative  functions  of  local  boards. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  improvements  suggest- 
ed by  the  school  boards  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
adequately  the  administrative  functions  prescribed  in 
the  law:  (a)  an  increased  and  assured  education  budget; 

(b)  the  understanding  and  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  municipality;  (c)  a bigger  and 
stronger  staff  for  the  secretariat.  In  spite  of  the 
general  agreement  on  these  points,  some  differences  of 
opinion  occurred  between  boards  in  districts  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  arising  from  the  va  ious  degrees  of  adminis- 
trative functioning. 

The  adequate  size  of  a school  district.  The  boards  of 
districts  with  a population  of  less  than  5,000  and  those 
of  over  100,000  have  similar  legal  powers  and  duties.^ 
These  differences  in  size,  however,  inevitably  give  rise 
to  differences  in  the  manner  of  administration.  What 
is  the  smallest  size  (in  terms  of  the  population)  for 
the  district  to  be  adequately  administered  by  a school 
board?  This  has  been  the  topic  of  studies  and  discuss- 
ions for  quite  a long  time.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
answers  from  small  boards,  and  a similar  percentage  of 
those  from  medium-size  boards  reveal  that  they  are  in 
favour  of  larger  standard  sizes.  On  the  other  hand. 
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over  90%  of  boards  with  a population  of  50,000  or  more 
are  satisfied  with  their  present  size  which  gives  them 
sufficient  stability. 


Abstract  submitted  by  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Research,  Tokyo. 
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TTze  proportion  of  private  institutions  in  the 
structure  of  school  education  in  Japan  is  so  high  that 
it  is  perhaps  reached  by  few  other  countries  in  the 
world m Recent  developments  in  private  education  are 
understandably  accompanied  with  a number  of  problems , 
but  accurate  information  about  private  schools  in  this 
country  is  not  always  available • This  document  eluci- 
dates "facts,  problems,  and  statistics  concerning  pri- 
vate education  at  all  levels,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education • It  is  based  on  data  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Investigation  Committee  on  Policies  for  the 
Promotion  of  Private  Schools , an  advisory  committee  set 
up  by  the  Minister  in  April  1965 • 


In  this  abstract,  most  attention  has  been  given  to 
higher  education,  because  this  field  seemed  to  be  freer 
from  national  peculiarities . The  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  enrolment,  finance,  and  legislation,  and  many 
topics,  such  as  teachers,  buildings,  students,  their 
homes,  teaching  and  research  conditions,  exemption  from 
taxes,  descriptions  of  counterpart  systems  in  selected 
countries , included  in  the  Ministry fs  publication  have 
had  to  be  omitted  here • 


General  statistics . Private  schools  in  this  country 


have  played  a very  significant  role  side  by  side  with 
the  public  school  system.  The  number  of  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  the  number  of  their 
students  have  always  accounted  for  50  to  60%  of  the 
whole;  the  percentages  in  senior  secondary  and  kindervjgg 


garten  education  had  reached  approximately  the  same 
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level  in  1943.  The  corresponding  figures  for  primary 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  had  drastically  dropped,  to 
less  than  0.5%  of  the  whole,  with  the  progress  of  the 
compulsory  (and  therefore,  normally,  public)  system  of 
schooling.  The  present  figures  are  given  in  Tables  1 
and  2 . 

Policy.  The  post-war  guidelines  for  the  policies  to- 
ward private  education  were  these:  (a)  There  is  to  be 

no  intrinsic  difference  between  education  provided  by 
the  public  and  the  private  schools,  except  in  the  re- 
ligious education  given  by  some  private  schools;  (b) 
some  financial  support  should  be  given  to  private 
schools  to  supply  deficiencies;  (c)  public  funds  avail- 
able for  the  rehabilitation  of  schools  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  an  equal  basis  to  both  public  and  the  more 
efficient  private  schools;  (d)  donations  to  private 
schools  should  be  exempt  from  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as 
are  public  schools;  (e)  minimum  standards  should  be 
required  of  private  schools,  but  in  other  respects  they 
should  be  assured  of  perfect  autonomy. 

Legislation . The  public  nature  of  private  schools  and 
the  provision  that  only  a corporation  as  provided  by 
the  law  can  establish  a private  school  were  laid  down 
in  Section  6 of  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Education,  1947 . 
That  private  schools  can  now  be  established  by  a ’school 
corporation1  instead  of  a ’foundation*  as  hitherto 
stipulated  has  made  easier  the  creation  of  new  schools. 

The  School  Education  Law,  also  of  1947,  provided 
that  items  such  as  statutes,  rules,  the  amount  of  stu- 
dent fees,  the  appointment  of  teachers  — which  up  till 
then  were  approved  by  the  authorities  could  be  de- 
cided by  the  private  school  after  notification  only. 
(Teachers  are  required  to  be  certificated.) 

In  1949,  the  Private  School  Law  was  passed  and 
came  into  effect  in  the  following  year.  This  law,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  public  monies  could  be  ex- 
pended on  private  schools.  It  was  also  provided  that 
private  institutions  of  higher  education  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  pri- 
vate schools  under  that  of  Governors.  Under  this  law, 
the  Ministry  provided  a number  of  grants  for  private 
education,  for  such  purposes  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-devastated  schools,  the  construction  of  buildings, 
vocational  education,  science  instruction,  welfare  and 
pension  systems  of  the  teachers. 
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Table  1.  Numbers  of  the  private  schools  and  students  in  1967 
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Table  2,  Increase  of  number  of  the  private  schools  and  students  in  percentages 
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In  1952,  another  law  established  the  Private  Schools 
Promotion  Society,  with  the  function  of  making  loans, 
from  sources  funded  by  the  Ministry,  to  private  schools 
for  longer  terms  and  at  lower  rates  of  interest. 


Enrolment  statistics.  Percentage  of  students  by  field 
of  study  for  all  university  students  in  1967  are: 

Private  National 


Total 

Universities 

Universities 

% 

% 

% 

Humanities 

57.7 

67.2 

25.3 

Sciences 

31.5 

26.7 

47.8 

Others 

10.8 

6.1 

26.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Classified 

by  sex. 

the  percentages 

of  university 

students  are: 

Private 

National 

Total 

% 

University 

% 

University 

% 

Male 

82.3 

83.1 

80.7 

Female 

17.7 

16.9 

19.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  female 
students  in  national  universities  include  students  in 
teacher  education.  The  figures  are  reversed  in  junior 
college  students: 


Private 


Total 

Junior  ( 

% 

% 

Male 

18.7 

14.9 

Femal e 

81.3 

85.1 

100.0 

100.0 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  junior  colleges, 
their  number  in  contrast  to  that  of  universities,  and 
the  proportion  of  private  ones  show  that  this  form  of 
higher  education  meets  the  needs  of  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  young  people,  especially  girls,  intending  to 
go  on  to  higher  education. 

Evening  sessions  are  given  in  some  universities 
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(12.2%  in  national  and  17.2%  in  private  universities) 
and  in  the  year  1967,  119,035  evening  students  were  in 
private  as  against  4,870  in  national  universities. 

Primary  and  secondary  school  statistics.  Private  junior 
secondary  schools  and  primary  schools  accounted  in  1967 
for  only  5%  and  0.6%  respectively  in  the  total  number 
of  schools  of  those  levels.  There  are  very  few  indepen- 
dent schools,  for  they  usually  form  part  of  the  work  of 
’school  corporations’  which  run  schools  of  other  stages. 


Finance.  In  1965,  the  revenues  of  selected  categories 
of  private  school  were  classified  as  follows: 


University 

% 

Junior 

College 

% 

Upper 

Secondary  School 
% 

Student  fees 

43.9 

52.8 

68.1 

Income  from 
enterprises 
(hospitals , etc)  12.2 

0.7 

0.1 

Grants 

1.5 

0.8 

3.4 

Donations 

7.1 

4.9 

5.0 

Others 

7.3 

6.2 

3.7 

Loans 

27.8 

34.6 

19.7 

In  1965,  the  expenditures  of  selected  categories 
of  private  schools  were  classified  as  follows: 

Junior  Upper 

University  College  Secondary  School 

% % % 

Salaries 

26.9 

24.6 

36.4 

Other  current 
expenditure 

20.3 

12.5 

11.5 

Equipment 

6.7 

5.6 

5.1 

Site  and  con- 
struction 

27.1 

41.1 

26.9 

Sinking  Fund 

19.0 

16.2 

20.1 

In  1965, 

the  loans 

contracted  by 

private  univer- 

sities  were  provided  as  follows:  from  the  Private  Schools 
Promotion  Society,  18.9%;  local  societies  of  similar 
type,  0.2%;  banks,  etc.  45.2%;  school  bonds,  7.4%;  other 
sources,  7.5%;  short-term  loans  from  banks,  etc.,  20.8%. 
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The  average  student  fee  of  universities  increased 
as  follows: 

(1955=100) : 


Private 
univ . 

1965  325.5 

1967  369.0 


National  Price 

univ . index 

200.0  145.8 

200.0  159.2 


Per  capita 
Nat'l  Income  Index 

317.9 


The  average  real  sum  of  the  private  university 
student  fee  for  1967  was  77,110  yen,  while  that  of  all 
national  universities  was  12,000  yen  (360  yen-1  U.S. 
dollar) . 

The  report  of  the  Investigation  Committee  after 
stressing  the  intensification  of  the  various  policies 
hitherto  followed,  points  out  that,  since  sinking  funds 
for  loans  constitute  the  greatest  strain  on  the  financ- 
ing of  private  schools,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
help  shift  loans  on  unfavourable  conditions  to  better 
and  longer-term  debts;  that  a number  of  schools  are  not 
up  to  the  legally  required  standards;  that  measures  be 
taken  to  check  the  too  easy  establishment  and  expansion 
of  private  institutions;  and  that  inferior  schools  be 
induced  to  be  reorganized  or  abolished. 
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’Some  ideas  on  international  educational  administration’ 


national i sm 
international ism 
regionalism 
human  rights 
international  law 
world  government 


educational  administration 
“ international  administration 

- international  agencies 

“ international  secretariat 

- regional  agencies 


The  term  1 international  educational  administration r 
can  denote  two  things:  educational  administration  that 
is  international  in  scope  and  administration  for  the 
advancement  of  international  education . 

Educational  administration  that  is  international 
in  scope  will  take  place  when  its  operation  covers  a 
number  of  countries  or  regions.  Administration  is 
generally  speaking  thought  of  as  a function  effective 
within  a single  country;  however > activities  in  edu- 
cation as  well  as  in  other  fields  such  as  labour  * health 3 
etc.y  have  in  recent  years  been  assuming  forms  which 
have  involved  international  administration.  World 
government  is  a commonly  accepted  idea  today 3 and  this 
presupposes  international  administration  of  some  sort - 
Educational  administration  functioning  on  a world-wide 
scale  may  then  emerge  as  a department  of  international 
administration. 

International  educational  administration  may 3 how- 
ever 3 also  be  construed  as  meaning  administration  for 
the  advancement  of  international  education.  Now  inter- 
national education  itself  is  a term  which  seems  to  be 
used  in  a number  of  ways3  but  in  all  cases  it  denotes 
education  with  less  emphasis  on  education  as  an  item  of 
national  sovereignty . People  do  not  now  think  of  edu- 
cation only  in  strictly  nationalistic  terms 3 and  they 
have  realized  the  needs  for  and  the  values  of  cross- 
cultural  activity . Unesco  takes  a strong  leadership  in 
the  direction  of  education  for  international  understand- 
ing and  co-operation . 
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Thus  we  have  two  ideas:  the  international  adminis- 
tration of  education 9 and  administration  for  inter- 
national education . Both  are  important * and  they  are 
not  really  as  separate  as  they  appear . In  this  article 
the  former j educational  administration  serving  education 
throughout  the  world*  will  be  studied . 

Postulates  of  international  administration.  Adminis- 
tration postulates  constitutional  government  or  rule  by 
law.  This  guiding  principle  which  originally  governed 
domestic  politics  applies  also  to  world  politics  and 
world  administration.  The  enforcement  of  internation- 
al rules,  as  well  as  of  treaties  and  agreements,  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  relating  to  education  is  in- 
ternational administration  of  education.  Now  treaties 
are  concluded  by  the  state,  as  a function  of  the  cabinet, 
to  be  ratified  by  the  national  assembly . The  consensus 
of  theories  seems  to  be  that  a treaty  takes  precedence 
over  domestic  laws  under  the  constitution.  Some  con- 
tend that  it  takes  precedence  even  over  the  constitution 
of  a state.  International  rules  (treaties,  laws,  agree- 
ments, and  recommendations)  relating  to  education  and 
culture  are  increasing  in  number. 

The  effectiveness  of  these,  and  the  safeguards 
against  failing  to  abide  by  them,  will  not  be  dealt  with 
here  because  this  is  a problem  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  treaties  in  general. 

Basic  principles  of  international  education  adminis— 
s tration . These  basic  principles  are:  (a)  inter- 

nationalism;  (b)  non-in cervention  in  domestic  affairs; 

(c)  regionalism;  (d)  regard  for  human  rights;  (e)  ad- 
visory administration. 

Internationa 1 i sm . This  is  a concept  which  admits 
a community  beyond  each  separate  state  and,  at  the 
same  time,  denies  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  each  state. 
State  sovereignty,  though  highly  respected,  is  to  be 
subject  to  restrictions  set  by  treaties  and  other  agree- 
ments between  states.  Moreover,  a state,  though  in- 
dependent, is  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  forming  the 
international  community,  to  take  part  in  the  inter- 
national community  and  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
it.  Extreme  nationalism  or  racism  may  be 
incompatible  here. 

The  supranational  community  is  the  world  community 
in  Une sco  * s terminology,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  the 
prerequisite  for  the  suppression  of  excessive  assertion 
of  nationalism.  It  must  be  noted  that  education  and 
culture  which  deserve  the  names  are  predominantly  and 


essentially  international;  they  tend  to  be  possessions 
of  the  world. 


(b)  Non-intervention  in  domestic  affairs.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  proposed  internationalism  is  one  which 
respects  fully  the  sovereignty  of  each  country,  as 
stated  clearly  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
(Chapter  1,  Article  2 (7))  and  the  Constitution  of 
Unesco  (Article  1.3).  The  Article  in  the  U.N.  Charter 
referred  to  above  prohibits  intervention  in!matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  state1.  If  this  were  to  be  strictly  and  broadly 
interpreted,  all  masters  relating  to  education  would 
fall  within  the  dor.ie^fi  r jurisdiction,  and  there  would 
be  no  room  for  international  educational  administration. 
But  clearly  this  is  not  the  purport  of  the  Article;  it 
expects  co-operation  from  each  state  while  respecting 
its  sovereignty.  Unesco Ts  Constitution  has  a regard 
for  the  independence  of  states,  yet  the  activities  of 
Unesco  have  in  certain  ways  affected  education  in  each 
participating  country. 

(c)  Regionalism.  Decentralization  is  desirable  in 
international  politics  and  administration  as  well  as 
in  domestic  government.  It  is  a generally  accepted 
practice  to  divide  the  world  into  regions  comprising 
countries  which  share  in  certain  characteristics  and 
problems . Regionalism,  as  provided  for  in  Chapter  8 of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  is  the  basis  of  decentralization  in 
the  international  sense.  The  Unesco  regional  offices 
help  the  administration  in  each  country  in  the  region. 

(d)  Regard  for  human  rights.  Mankind  has  believed  in 
this  especially  since  the  turn  of  this  century;  today 
it  is  the  principle  in  domestic  politics  in  all  the 
countries;  it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the 
Preamble  of  the  Unesco  Constitution  or  to  Chapter  1, 
Article  1(2)  and  (3)  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  or  to  the 
World  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  1948. 

(e)  Advisory  activities.  We  speak  of  two  types  of 
administration  in  domestic  government;  advisory  and 
supervisory.  The  international  administration  of 
education  is  of  the  former  type,  because  it  cannot  as 
yet  depend  on  any  functional  rule  by  law.  Its  develop- 
ment falls  behind  those  of  international  legislation 
and  jurisprudence.  International  administration  can 

at  present  concentrate  only  on  advisory  and  liaison 
functions.  In  the  activities  of  Unesco,  co-operation 
by  participants  is  what  power  is  in  supervisory  adminis- 
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tration  (the  Uneseo  Constitution  Article  I (1)  and 
(2)b) . it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  if  a 
more  definite  world  community  is  established  and  inter- 
national administration  is  more  active,  educational 
administration  will  probably  remain  basically  advisory, 
since  this  is  its  general  tendency. 

Administrative  agencies.  The  important  point  in  the 
organization  of  any  administration  is  who  or  what  body 
exercises  the  main  functions.  The  bodies  that  take 
responsibilities  in  various  fields  of  international 
educational  administration  include  Uneseo,  ILO,  OECD, 
and  IBE . 

The  scope  of  educational  administration.  Educational 
administration  will  affect  both  externa  (finance, 
equipment,  personnel,  etc.)  and  interna  (objectives, 
curriculum,  and  methods) . Some  contend  that  attempts 
by  public  authorities  to  regulate  interna  which  are  the 
teachers  1 domain  constitute  T undue  control1  (cf . The 
Fundamental  Law  of  Education,  Japan,  Article  10),  but 
this  is  not  the  general  view.  The  state  may  not  try 
to  regulate  interna , but  generally  it  takes  part  in 
some  way  or  other  in  influencing  such  matters. 

Similarly,  the  interna  of  education  are  more  and 
more  the  concern  of  international  educational  adminis- 
tration. For  example,  in  the  international  field,  Uneseo 
has  set  up  advisory  committees  for  the  improvement  of 
curricula  and  methods,  and  the  Conference  for  Research 
in  Education  in  the  Asiatic  Region  held  in  Tokyo  in 
1967  appointed  a committee  on  ’educational  objectives’. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  externa , especially  educational 
planning  and  investment,  are  tackled  by  Uneseo  and  OECD 
as  priority  problems. 

The  problem  of  the  status  of  school  teachers  may 
involve  personnel  administration  at  the  world  level. 

The  ILO  Treaty  No.  87  and  the  Uneseo  Recommendation  on 
the  Status  of  Teachers  are  examples.  In  the  future,  it 
is  probable  that  such  bodies  will  conduct  investigations 
to  make  recommendations  in  specific  cases. 

There  is  every  possibility  that  administration 
relating  to  textbooks  will  be  taken  up  by  Uneseo  so 
that  the  contents  may  be  more  in  line  with  international 
understanding  and  co-operation  and  also  that  textbooks 
adopted  may  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  education  of  adults  and  young  adults  has  long 
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been  the  field  most  energetically  attacked  by  Unesco. 
Illiteracy,  basic  education,  training  of  leaders  are 
the  activities  on  which  special  stress  has  been  laid. 
Other  activities  of  Unesco,  e.g.,  in  science  and 
culture,  may  also  be  viewed  as  aspects  of  its  adminis- 
tration of  education  in  the  broad  sense. 
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Japan  wastage 

university  admission  - higher  education 

- entrance  examinations 

- attainment  tests 

- objective  tests 

- aptitude  tests 


WhiZe  wastage , defined  as  the  number  of  dropouts 
or  grade-repeaters , is  very  Zow  at  most  points  in  the 
Japanese  education  system , it  is  very  high  between  the 
compZetion  of  senior  secondary  schooZing  and  admission 
to  higher  education . CoZZeges  and  universities  set 
their  own  entrance  examinations ; hundreds  of  thousands 
of  senior  secondary  schooZ  graduates  faiZ  in  these  and 
often  wait  another  year  or  even  two  for  further  attempts. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  entrance  examination  set 
by  a coZZege  or  university  does  not  aZways  Zead  to  the 
seZection  of  the  right  students , the  wastage  is  serious 
in  two  ways:  for  the  weaker  students  who  were  wrongZy 
seZected  and  the  stronger  ones  who  were  wrongZy  rejected — 
both  hare  to  spend  an  academicaZZy  unproductive  year  or 
two.  This  is  considered  as  one  of  the  major  probZems 
in  Japanese  education,  because  the  Importance  given  to 
the  entrance  examinations  has,  it  is  contended,  warped 
both  secondary  and  higher  education. 

It  was  thought  that  a system  of  common  externaZ 
tests  of  abiZity  and  aptitude,  both  academic  and  vocat- 
ionaZ,  might  remedy  the  situation . The  tests  couZd  be 
more  scientificaZZy  constructed;  the  seZection  of  en- 
trants couZd  be  done  on  the  accumulated  results  of 
repeated  tests,  instead  of  a single,  ’sink  or  swim 9 
type  of  examination.  This  would  mean  a saving  of  time, 
money  and  energy;  the  university  could  still  set  its 
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own  entrance  examination;  it  could  provide  senior  high- 
schools  with  data  which  would  make  career  guidance  more 
effective . Accordingly  a national  Educational  Test 
Research  Institute  y not  a governmental  one  hut  an  in- 
dependent corporation y was  set  up  in  1963 y whose  work 
is  to  conduct  such  tests  on  the  top-graders  of  senior 
high  schools . 

In  1966 y when  the  testing  started , colleges  and 
universities  were  not  enthusiastic . Out  of  over  800 
institutions y only  23  offered  to  participate y and  only 
4 of  the  the  23  made  E.T.R.I.  results  their  admission 
requirements . 

The  article  abstracted  attempts  to  show  the  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  universities . 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  committees  on 
selection  methods  in  his  own  university,  and  also 
analyses  responses  to  an  opinion  survey  conducted  on 
the  staff  of  his  university  with  regard  to  the  E.T.R.I. 
external  examination  system.  The  author  thinks  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinions  of  his 
colleagues  are  fairly  representative  of  those  generally 
held  by  colleges  and  universities  in  Japan.  The  author 
tries  to  answer  the  more  important  of  the  criticisms. 

That  E.T.R.I.  test  questions  published  so  far  are 
generally  very  well  constructed  is  almost  unanimously 
admitted  by  the  specialists  in  each  field. 

Common  criticisms  of  the  E.T.R.I.  tests  are^first^ 
as  they  are  of  the  multiple-choice  type,  there  is  a 
probability  that  random  responses  will  be  counted  as 
correct}  and  secondly^  the  so-called  objective  tests  fail 
to  measure  other  abilities  than  that  of  responding 
correctly,  e.g.  the  ability  of  independent  thinking. 

The  answer  to  the  former  criticism  is  that  distortions 
caused  by  possible  random  responses  are  eliminated  by 
statistical  techniques;  to  the  latter,  that  objective 
tests  measure  one  of  the  basic  conditions  for  indepen- 
dent thinking  and,  if  properly  constructed,  they  can 
cover  a considerable  sector  of  such  thinking.  It  would 
be  practical  for  universities  to  let  the  E.T.R.I.  test 
that  part  of  ability  which  objective  tests  will  measure 
and  to  set  subjective,  i.e.,  essay-type  or  skill  tests 
themselves . 

In  the  selection  procedure  it  would  be  for  the 
universities  themselves  to  decide  what  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  E.T.R.I.  tests  and  to  their  own  examin- 
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ations . 

Many  critics  contend  that  it  is  too  early  to  adopt 
E.T.R.I.  tests,  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  that  they  are  more  valid  than  the  traditional 
examinations.  But  neither  is  there  evidence  that  the 
converse  is  true.  Statistical  studies  show  that  the 
one  is  at  least  as  reliable  as  the  other. 

Some  argue  that  the  follow-up  study  of  E.T.R.I. 
tests  has  been  done  only  up  to  the  second  year  of  higher 
education,  which  deals  mainly  with  general  education, 
and  that  the  findings , therefore  do  not  apply  to  the 
specialized  courses  which  are  the  main  part  of  higher 
education;  thus  they  conclude  that  any  talk  about  the 
validity  of  E.T.R.I.  testing  is  premature.  A past 
study  shows  that  the  results  of  the  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  conducted  for  several  years  were  more  highly 
correlated  with  performance  in  specialized  courses  than 
with  performance  in  general  education  courses;  whereas 
with  the  results  of  the  entrance  examinations  given 
by  the  universities  the  relationship  was  reversed.  If 
this  is  so,  li.T.R.I.  aptitude  testing  should  be  used 
for  the  prediction  of  performance  in  the  specialized 
courses . 

Some  university  teachers  fear  that  students  in  the 
senior  secondary  schools  may  cease  to  work  hard  for  the 
rest  of  the  school  year  after  the  final  E.T.R.I.  tests. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  universities  are  going 
to  set  their  own  examinations  as  well;  but  even  if  not, 
the  secondary-school  teachers  themselves  are  under  no 
apprehension  of  this  sort. 

E.T.R.I.  testing  is  also  criticized  as  leading  to 
segregation  in  school;  but  the  standards  of  the  E.T.R.I. 
tests  are  such  that  no  greatly  differentiated  pre- 
paration or  coaching  at  school  is  necessary. 

Other  critics  are  more  class-conscious  and  argue 
that  this  testing  system  purports  to  select  highly 
talented  students  who  will  be  faithful  servants  of 
monopolistic  capital.  There  is  also  a political  ob- 
jection to  it.  Some  progressives  in  education  and 
teachers*  unions  warn  that  E.T.R.I.  testing  will  be 
followed  by  more  control  of  education  by  the  state,  for 
E.T.R.I.  test  questions  are  faithfully  based  on  the 
Courses  of  Study  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  Courses  of  Study,  themselves,  or  the  fact  that  they 
are  prescribed  by  the  state,  may  be  open  to  criticism. 
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but  if  so,  it  is  these  that  should  be  revised  or  amended. 
The  E.T.R.I.  testing,  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  national 
control  of  education  are  in  no  way  logically  connected. 
Apart  from  such  political  comments,  it  is  true  that  edu- 
cators tend  to  resent  the  tendency  of  making  education 
ancillary  to  industrial  development,  and  hope  that  the 
state  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  role  of  education 
for  the  national  welfare. 

Finally,  some  teachers  think  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  their  university  should  rush  in  where  their 
neighbours  fear  to  tread  and  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  testing  when  so  few  universities 
have  so  far  adopted  it.  These  are  obviously  consider- 
ations of  external  trends  which  should  not  influence  a 
university  or  a college  which  strongly  believes  in  its 
autonomy . 

Judging  from  this  local  survey  it  appears  that  a 
little  over  half  of  the  teachers  in  higher  education 
are  against  the  adoption  of  E.T.R.l.  testing  as  a 
method  of  selection.  Perhaps  connected  with  this  con- 
servatism is  the  fact  (which  the  survey  revealed)  that 
the  academics  in  general  have  only  partial  or  incorrect 
information  on  the  innovation. 

Fewer*  colleges  and  univers  i ties  are  to  participate 
during  1968 > and  the  Justification  for  E.T.JR.I.  testing 
is  itself  being  questioned. 
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Compulsory  early  childhood  education — problems 


Japan 

early  childhood  education 

- compulsory  education 

- public  schools 

- private  schools 

- teacher  training 

- school  buildings 


educational  policy 
educational  legislation 

- pre-school  education 

- school  entrance  age 


Under  Section  1 of  the  School  Education  Law , the 
kindergarten  is  included  as  a type  of  school  in  the 
Japanese  educational  system  in  recognition  that  an 
institution  should  exist  for  early  childhood  education, 
for  which  the  home  should  not  he  held  solely  responsible . 

Though  the  kindergarten  is  included  in  the  types 
of  school  covered  by  the  School  Education  Law , it  is 
still  mentioned  as  something  additional.  This  shows 
that  it  has  not  yet  fully  attained  the  status  of  an 
institution  of  universal  education,  available  for  all 
children , compulsory  and  free. 

A Joint  Circular  of  the  Ministries  of  Education  and 
of  Welfare  in  October  196  Z,  however,  directed  the  local 
authorities  to  coyicentrate  on  the  education  of  4-  and 
5-y ear-olds  in  kindergartens,  because  it  was  envisaged 
that  early  childhood  education  would  become  compulsory 
in  the  future.  Lowering  of  the  compulsory  school  age 
and  compulsory  early  childhood  education  do  not  mean 
merely  compulsory  kindergarten  education . The  crucial 
point  is  that  kindergarten  education  would  become  the 
first  cycle  of  the  educational  ladder.  Administrative 
and  financial  arrangements  must  be  studied  and  im- 
plemented to  enxble  the  local  authorities  to  cope  with 
the.  obligation  placed  on  them . 

This  article  examines  some  of  the  problems  involved , 
and  makes  proposal  for  compulsory  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. 
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The  author's  first  point  is  that  early  childhood 
education  should  be  run  separately  from  primary  edu- 
cation. The  f Seven-year  scheme  for  the  promotion  of 
kindergarten  education*  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  1964  proposed,  as  one  of  the  measures  to 
increase  places,  to  make  use  of  rooms  not  needed  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  danger  in  this  policy  is  that 
kindergarten  education  may  be  made  part  of  primary  edu- 
cation, if  the  surplus  facilities  and  personnel  of  pri- 
mary schools,  whose  population  is  decreasing,  are  di- 
verted to  this  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  the  education  of  the  5-year-olds 
forms  part  of  primary  education  or  is  largely  conducted 
by  elementary  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  desirable  in  Japan,  where 
undue  emphasis  is  apt  to  be  placed  on  intellectual 
development,  in  order  that  the  child  may  successfully 
pass  a series  of  entrance  examinations  leading  to  higher 
education.  There  are  still  other  temptations  to  earlier 
intellectual  training,  e.g..  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
science  and  technology  and  .he  recent  accelerated 
maturation  of  young  children. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while  articulation 
between  kindergarten  and  primary  education  is  important, 
the  former  should  not  be  a mere  preparation  for  the 
latter;  each  has  its  own  goals,  and  the  fields  into 
which  kindergarten  children  are  introduced  are  different 
from  school  subjects.  In  short,  the  nature  of  kinder- 
garten education  must  be  clearly  understood.  That  is 
the  purport  of  the  revised  ’Program  of  kindergarten 
education*  (Ministry  of  Education,  1964). 

The  author's  second  proposal  is  that  the  care 
provided  by  nurseries  and  the  education  given  by  kinder- 
gartens should  be  unified.  The  former  are  supported  by 
the  Ministry  of  Welfare;  the  latter  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  They  both  cater  for  children  of  3 to  5 
years  of  age,  but  have  different  policies  and  are  differ- 
ently financed. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Edu- 
cation state  that  every  person  is  entitled  to  equal 
education,  according  to  his  ability.  Therefore,  these 
two  lines  of  education  obviously  cannot  be  tolerated 
simply  because  some  children  'lack  care',  owing  to 
socio-economic  reasons,  or  to  the  health  of  their 
parents,  or  to  the  lack  of  kindergartens  in  the  locality. 
If  these  two  types  of  institution  are  to  have  a more 
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public  nature  their  functions  must  be  educationally 
unified . 

The  Joint  Circular  promises  that,  in  anticipation 
of  compulsory  early  childhood  education,  education  com- 
parable to  that  provided  in  the  kindergarten  will  be 
given  in  the  nurseries.  Some  children  who  lack  care  for 
family  reasons  may  still  have  to  remain  in  the  nurseries ; 
all  others,  who  are  there  by  so-called  f free  contract1, 
will  be  transferred  to  kindergartens,  many  more  of 
which  will  be  opened.  The  circular  also  describes 
schemes  of  teacher-training  and  school  construction. 

Other  problems  to  be  settled  are:  the  articulation  of 
education  for  older  children  and  care  for  younger  ones, 
administrative  adjustments  between  the  two  ministries, 
and  care  for  children  who  need  it  after  school  hours. 

The  third  point  concerns  the  co-oxdination  of  pub- 
lic and  private  kindergartens.  In  early  childhood 
education,  private  or  voluntary  efforts  have  always  been 
greater  than  those  of  the  Government.  The  present 
number  of  kindergartens  is:  38  state,  3,311  municipal, 
and  5,691  private.  Per  capita  expenditures  are  about 
the  same,  but  the  parents  of  private  institutions  bear 
2 .5  times  as  much  expense  as  do  those  of  public  ones . 
Governments  (central  and  local)  expend  approximately 
150  times  as  much  for  public  institutions  as  for  pri- 
vate ones,  which  obtain  some  government  grants. 

In  making  early  childhood  education  compulsory, 
it  would  not  only  be  impossible  but  also  unwise  to  try 
to  change  all  private  kindergartens  into  public  ones, 
because  of  their  number,  past  work,  and  future  mission. 
The  Government  should  provide  them  with  more  financial 
support  in  order  to  equalize  the  expenses  of  the  parents 
who  also  pay  taxes  to  support  the  public  system  of 
education . 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  make  early 
childhood  education  compulsory  at  a stroke,  because 
the  existing  institutions  are  so  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  initial  step  should  b<-  to 
realize  free  education  for  all  pre-school  children, 
first  for  the  5-year-olds,  then  the  4-year-olds. 

Finally,  there  could  be  compulsory  education  for  the 
5-year-olds . 

Fourthly,  the  author  points  out  the  necessity  of 
providing  more  places,  of  doing  away  with  the  local 
differences,  and  of  securing  a sufficient  number  of 
competent  teachers.  The  ’Seven  Year  Scheme1  proposes 
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to  establish  3,000  more  kindergartens  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  each  municipality  has  kindergartens  at 
the  ratio  of  one  institution  (120  places)  for  each  10,000 
of  population.  It  also  proposes  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  to  the  level  of  those  of  primary  school 
teachers . 

The  scheme  has  not  so  far  progressed  satisfactorily. 
Private  institutions  are  increasing  yearly  by  ten  times 
as  many  as  envisaged  in  the  scheme,  while  only  half 
the  planned  number  of  public  ones  are  being  built.  Be- 
fore making  attendance  compulsory,  the  local  authorities 
should  be  compelled  to  construct  more  kindergartens, 
that  is  to  say,  financial  arrangements  must  be  made, 
and  long-term  planning  committees  must  be  organized  in 
each  administrative  body. 

The  Ministry  plans  to  train  18,000  kindergarten 
teachers  by  1970  through  expanding  relevant  courses  in 
Colleges  of  Education.  In-service  training  should  also 
be  improved  and  intensified,  since  35%  of  private 
kindergarten  teachers  are  teaching  with  temporary 
certificates . 


Abstract  submitted  by  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Research,  Tokyo. 
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The  Counoil  on  Curriculum  Improvement  (chaiimian: 

Kazuo  Kinoshita)  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
on  6 June  1968  its  final  report,  1 0n  the  improvement  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  lower  secondary  school  9 (i.e. 
the  3-year  junior  high  school ).  The  report  pointed  out, 
that  the  current  curriculum  had  been  in  use  since  1958 
and  needed  revision  to  cope  with  new  developments  such 
as  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  level  of  national  culture,  recent 
social  developments , and  the  increased  importance  of 
Japan  in  the  World  community . The  report  suggested 
changes  in  the  courses  of  study,  which  are  prescribed 
nationally  in  Japan,  and  also  in  school  textbooks,  and 
recommended  that  school  facilities  and  equipment  and 
teacher  education  be  improved . 

Fart  I of  the  Report  deals  with  the  general  content 
and  organization  of  the  curriculum . Part  II  goes  on  to 
define  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  separate  sub- 
jects, but  it  is  not  included  in  this  abstract . 

The  aim  of  junior  secondary  education.  As  prescribed 
in  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Education  and  also  in  the 
School  Education  Law,  the  junior  secondary  school  should 
provide  education  suitable  for  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  the  students  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
primary  education.  It  should  aim:  (a)  to  give  a better 

understanding  of  nature,  society,  culture,  and  to  stress 
the  nurture  of  abilities  and  attitudes  necessary  for 
this;  (b)  to  develop  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Pers®3co 
ality,  especially  to  improve  health  and  physical  stren^JCjCf 
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to  nurture  creative  thinking  and  imagination,  to  culti- 
vate rich  sentiments,  rational  attitudes,  self-control, 
and  especially  the  practical  will  to  work;  (c)  to  nurture 
qualities  required  of  members  of  the  family,  the  comm- 
unity and  the  country,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national understanding  and  co-operation  and  willingness 
to  help  promote  world  peace  and  welfare  of  humanity; 

(d)  besides  arousing  consciousness  of  their  individual 
missions  in  society,  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  select 
their  own  future  careers,  especially  with  recognition 
of  their  own  individuality. 

Organization  of  the  Curriculum.  The  curriculum  should  be 
organized  with  harmony  and  unity  in  order  to  realize 
the  aims  stated  in  Chapter  1.  The  curriculum  should 
comprise  Japanese,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
music,  fine  arts,  physical  education,  industrial  arts 
or  home-making,  foreign  language,  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  fishery,  and  other  subjects;  moral  education; 
and  extra-curricula  activities. 

Japanese,  music,  fine  arts,  physical  education, 
industrial  arts  or  home— making,  moral  education,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  should  be  required  in  all 
grades.  Foreign  languages  should  be  elective  in  all 
grades,  as  they  are  in  the  current  curriculum.  Agri- 
culture, industry,  commerce,  fishery,  and  home-making 
should  be  taught  in  the  third  year. 

The  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  school,  community,  and  students*  experi- 
ences and  stage  of  growth.  Special  consideration  should 
be  given,  so  that  guidance  may  be  more  adapted  to  the 
students*  abilities,  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  work  with  other  students. 
For  this  purpose,  exceptions  may  be  allowed  in  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum. 

The  objectives  and  the  content  of  the  individual 
subjects,  and  of  moral  education  and  extra-curricular 
activities,  should  be  laid  down  with  special  regard  to 
the  following  points.  (a)  While  articulation  with  pri- 
mary school  education  should  be  preserved,  articulation 
with  education  in  the  senior  secondary  school  should 
also  be  carefully  studied.  (b)  The  objectives  should  be 
more  clearly  stated,  and,  as  for  the  content,  basic 
items  necessary  for  attaining  the  objectives,  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  condensed,  and  should  have  regard 
to  the  developments  of  the  times,  the  physical  and 
mental  growth  of  the  students,  and  the  logical 
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organization  of  the  subject-matter.  (c)  In  selecting 
and  treating  the  content,  and  in  considering  teaching 
and  guidance  methods,  the  students1  individualities, 
abilities,  and  characteristics  should  be  taken  care  of. 
(d)  A close  relationship  should  be  maintained  between 
the  individual  subjects,  moral  education,  and  extra” 
curricular  activities. 

Number  of  periods  (Chapter  3) . In  consideration  of  the 
physical  and  mental  growth  of  the  students  and  proper 
management  of  the  school,  the  number  of  periods  annually 
devoted  to  individual  subjects,  moral  education,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  should  be  as  shown  in  the 
table,  so  that  a curriculum  with  harmony  and  unity  may 
be  attained. 


Required  subjects 

Japanese 

Social  studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Mus  i c 

Fine  Arts 

Physical  education 
Industrial  arts  or  home- 
making 

Total  of  required  subjects 

Elective  sub j ec ts 

Foreign  language 

Agriculture 

Indus  try 

Commerce 

Fishery 

Ho me -making 

Other  subjects 

Total  permitted  for 
electives 
Moral  education 
Extra  curricular  activities 

Total  number  of  periods 


Year-grades 

I 

II 

III 

175 

175 

175 

140 

140 

175 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

70 

70 

35 

70 

70 

35 

125 

125 

125 

105 

105 

105 

965  965 

930 

105 

105 

105 

35 

35 

70 

35 

35 

70 

35 

35 

70 

35 

35 

70 

35 

35 

70 

35 

140 

35 

140 

70 

175 

35 

35 

35 

50 

50 

50 

1190 

1190 

1190 
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Notes  to  the  table:  (a)  A period  in  the  table  normally 

represents  50  minutes  but  where  it  suits  the  school  or 
the  students,  it  may  be  reduced  to  45  minutes;  (b)  the 
periods  should  be  spread  over  35  weeks  in  the  school 
year;  (c)  the  period  devoted  to  electives  and  accretions 
may  be  allocated  to  more  than  one  elective,  or  they  may 
be  used  to  increase  the  periods  of  various  subjects  or 
club  activities;  (d)  instruction  should  be  so  planned 
that  it  is  given  on  more  than  240  days  in  a school  year. 
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The  Central  Council  for  Education , with  Tatsuo 
Morita,as  chairman , published  in  November  1968 , the 
interim  repcrts  of  the  three  committees  which  had  been 
formed  to  de/'-ibera&e  on  basic  policies  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  St-hcoZ  education . The  final  report 
of  the  Central  Council  is  expected  in  the  latter  half 
of  1969 . 

The  21st  Committee  examined  the  people's  needs  for 
education  and  the  opportunities  of  education  provided j 
society's  demand  for  manpower  and  the  supply  of  grad- 
uates. The  22rd  Committee  examined  the  development  of 
the  school  system  and  changes  of  educational  principles . 

The  23rd  Committee  examined  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  national  economy  and  the  increase  of  educational 
expenditures  by  level;  sources  of  national  expenditure 
on  education . 

Report  of  21st  Committee.  School  education  in  Japan 
has  expanded  always  in  proper  balance  with  increases  in 
(a)  the  level  of  schooling  of  parents  and  society  at 
large,  (b)  the  proportion  of  educational  expenditures 
in  the  economy,  and  (c)  the  per  capita  income  of  tie 
people.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  large  increase  in 
enrolment  after  the  Second  World  War  is  far  from  re- 
markable . 

The  post-war  reform  in  the  system  of  education, 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  more  liberal  regulations  on  private 
schools  brought  about  expansion  in  secondary  education 
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and  brought  higher  education  for  women  into  a still 
better  balance  with  the  other  factors.  The  tendency  is 
for  the  nation  to  invest  more  and  more  in  education,  and 
particularly  at  the  higher  stages  of  schooling. 

The  fact  that  the  competition  rates  in  the  entrance 
examinations  of  institutions  of  higher  education  tend 
more  or  less  to  be  equal  shows  that  many  students  are 
influenced  in  the  choice  of  courses  not  by  their  par- 
ticular needs  but  by  other  inducements,  such  as  the 
easier  competition  rates.  Dentistry  and  pharmacy  are 
exceptions  to  this  tendency,  and  shortage  of  accommo- 
dation is  a major  factor  here.  In  general,  the  number 
cf  applications  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  nations 
needs  for  particular  courses . 

Of  the  students  who  fail  to  be  admitted  into 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  year  in  which  they  grad- 
uate from  the  senior  secondary  schools,  about  95%  find 
their  way  into  higher  education  within  two  years. 

Kindergartens  and  nurseries,  which  have  rapidly 
increased  in  number  in  the  past  twenty  years,  take  in 
children  from  the  same  age  groups,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  guiding  principle  as  to  which  of  the  two  would  be 
preferable  for  a particular  district.  They  appear  to 
carry  exit  each  other’s  functions  according  to  the  need. 
There  is  a very  uneven  local  distribution  of  public 
institutions  at  this  level. 

Further  studies  are  needed  on  the  following  points, 
(a)  The  past  growth  in  enrolment  has  not  been  extra- 
ordinary; it  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
nation’s  demand  for  secondary  and  higher  education  will 
continue  to  rise.  (b)  In  planning  the  accommodation 
for  the  various  fields  of  study  in  higher  education,  a 
comprehensive  study  should  be  conducted,  taking  into 
account  that  students  are  influenced  by  the  competition 
rate  in  making  the  choice,  and  also  considering  the 
man-power  policy  of  the  country  as  a whole.  (c)  Com- 
pulsory education  should  be  made  complete  by  eliminating 
non-enrolment  and  long-term  absenteeism.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  many  children  who  are 
at  present  not  in  any  school  are  eligible  for  schools 
of  special  education,  and  that  the  proportion  of  long- 
term absenteeism  varies  greatly  from  community  to 
Community . 


The  report  points  to  a number  of  measures  for 
improving  the  survey  of  the  national  man-power  and 
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schooling  needs.  Comprehensive  research  should  be 
undertaken  to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  the  increased 
level  of  schooling  in  relation  to  the  nation's  socio- 
economic and  cultural  growth.  Basic  principles  need 
to  be  formulated  on  the  proportion  of  general  and 
specialized  education  needed  at  the  secondary  level  and 
on  the  ramification  of  courses  in  higher  education  in 
relation  to  man— power  needs  and  as  a basis  for  the 
students1  future.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  graduates 
of  junior  and  senior  secondary  schools  tend  to  change 
their  jobs  more  and  more  frequently,  a comprehensive 
study  should  be  made  of  educational  planning  at  the 
local  level;  the  study  should  be  based  on  a national 
plan  of  man-power  needs  and  supply.  The  method  of ^ 
estimating  these  needs  should  be  improved,  taking  into 
account  not  only  the  entry  of  women  into  various  fields 
but  also  the  future  demands  in  various  occupations  for 
graduates  specializing  in  certain  fields  • 

Report  of  22nd  Committee.  Compulsory  education,  con- 
nived in  1872,  progressed  rather  gradually.  Some- 
times part-time  schooling  was  permitted,  though  full 
and  universal  attendance  was  always  envisaged.  In  the 
early  years,  the  aim  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  skills,  but  later  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  pro- 
viding equal  opportunities  for  education  suited  to  the 
mental  and  physical  growth  of  the  child.  When  the 
years  of  schooling  were  extended,  the  teaching  time 
spent  on  Japanese  and  arithmetic  decreased  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  primary  schools,  as  the  time  allocated  to  social 
studies,  science,  music  and  the  arts  increased. 

Junior  secondary  education  (three  years)  is  now 
compulsory,  and  senior  secondary  (three  years)  has 
recently  increased  to  75%  of  the  age-group.  However, 
at  both  levels  oi  secondary  education,  the  problem  is 
to  organize  a curriculum  in  which  general  and  vocational 
education  are  effectively  combined. 

The  enrolment  in  higher  education,  which  was  5% 
of  the  age  group  before  the  war,  is  now  25%  for  men  and 
11%  for  women.  Private  institutions  enrol  75%  of  the 
students,  and  70%  of  these  institutions  are  located  in 
seven  large  cities.  Natural  sciences  enrol  only  24%  of 
the  students.  All  these  factors  aggravate  imbalances 
in  the  available  facilities. 

The  report  points  to  a number  of  improvements  that 
could  be  made  at  the  compulsory  education  level.  The 
extension  of  compulsory  schooling  should  be  so  organized 
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that  individual  abilities  and  aptitudes  are  always 
catered  for,  that  it  involves  attendance  at  school  for 
a certain  number  of  years  rather  than  the  completion  of 
a prescribed  course  of  study,  and  that  part-time  attend- 
ance is  permitted  in  some  cases.  While  appreciating 
the  role  of  the  central  administration  in  raising  the 
level  of  education,  a comprehensive  study  should  be 
made  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  initiative  and 
judgement  of  teachers  could  be  used  more  effectively  in 
the  organization  of  the  curriculum. 

There  are  a number  of  problems  facing  higher  edu- 
cation institutions.  Not  least  is  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  institutions,  created  after  the  war,  claim 
the  status  of  universities  though  their  academic  stand- 
ards vary  greatly  — only  a few  providing  graduate 
courses;  any  proposal  to  re-classify  the  institutions 
according  to  their  academic  standards,  meets  with  strong 
opposition . 

Improvement  of  teaching  standards,  facilities  and 
the  general  organization  of  education  is  required  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  an  increased  student  popu- 
1 a t ion . 

General  education,  a post-war  innovation  in  higher 
education  in  Japan,  has  not  yet  been  fully  accepted; 
some  question  its  value  in  a university  curriculum. 

State  control  over  educational  institutions  in 
general  and  private  ones  in  particular  has  been  very 
limited  since  the  war.  State  expenditure  has  not  been 
increased  proportionately  to  the  expansion  of  higher 
education,  resulting  in  an  increased  number  of  private 
institutions  of  inadequate  quality.  University 
autonomy,  re-emphasized  after  the  war,  gave  rise  to  some 
undesirable  practices.  For  example,  consultative  con- 
ferences within  each  institution  have  become  so  firmly 
established  as  to  hamper  movement  of  the  staff,  and 
individual  faculties  have  had  too  much  autonomy  and 
this  has  often  hindered  decision-making  by  the  university 
as  a whole. 

Most  of  these  problems  in  higher  education  result 
from  a disregard  of  the  fact  that  its  tremendous  ex- 
pansion has  made  the  traditional  idea  of  a university 
inadequate.  There  is  a need  for  definite  policies  on 
the  following  points:  the  extent  to  which  the  tradition- 
al idea  and  organization  of  a university  are  applicable 
to  newly-created  institutions  of  higher  education; 
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the  improvement  or  drastic  change  of  general  education; 
the  possibility  of  a new  form  of  university  organization 
in  which,  while  academic  freedom  is  guaranteed,  its 
administration  is  conducted  more  effectively;  the 
necessity  of  a new  school  system  which  will  eliminate 
the  factors  that  have  caused  all  the  institutions  to 
conform  to  a certain  type  of  practice  and  organization. 

Report  of  23rd  Committee.  In  determining  the  scale  on 
which  education  should  be  financed  full  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  recent  tendency  for  the  ratio  of  edu- 
cational expenditure  to  the  national  income  to  remain 
stationary,  and  for  the  ratio  of  public  expenditure 
on  education  in  the  total  educational  expenditure  to 
decl ine . 

Fundamental  policies  must  be  evolved  for  the 
improvement  of  expenditure  at  each  level  of  education, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  unit-expenditure 
for  compulsory  education  has  attained  international 
levels^  that  for  higher  education  compares  very  poorly 
with  other  countries;  furthermore,  the  quantity  of ^ 
facilities  and  equipment  per  student  also  lags  behind. 

Considering  that  the  debts  incurred  by  corporate 
bodies  that  provide  private  higher  education  schools 
are  much  greater  that  the  value  of  their  school  pro- 
perties, and  that,  nevertheless,  the  unit-equipment  as 
a whole  is  not  being  adequately  improved,  it  is  essen- 

£ o re-examine  the  financial  structure  of  private 
institutions.  In  private  schools  the  expenses  borne^ 
by  the  parents  are  r is ing  continually , yet  the  education 
of  their  children  does  not  seem  to  improve;  what  is  worse, 
the  proportion  of  debt  service  in  the  expenditure  tends 
to  increase.  Government  policy  for  grants  to  private 
institutions  needs  drastic  investigation. 
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terms  of  reference  laid  down  for  the  Committee 
on  Tertiary  Education  in  Western  Australia  (appointed  in 
1966  by  the  Premier y under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
Lawrence  Jackson)  were  to  study:  nthe  future  needs  of 

Western  Australia  in  tertiary  education;  the  institu- 
tions necessary  to  meet  these  needs _,  bo~n  with  regard  to 
expansion  of  existing  facilities  and  new  institutions y 
the  appropriate  form  of  control  and  government  of  terti- 
ary institutions  apart  from  the  University  of  Western 
Australia , the  future  rote  and  development  of  tertiary  . 
institutions  including  inter-relationship  between  insti- 
tutions and  desired  academic  standards  other  than  the 
University  of  Western  Australia . " For  the  purposes  of 
the  report  n tertiary  education rT  means  alt  course  work 
which  requires  for  initial  entry  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  at  least  five  full  years  of  secondary  schooling . 
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The  Committee  recommended  that  a "Tertiary  Education 
Commission"  be  established  as  a continuing  body,  to  ad- 
vise the  Government  on  developments  over  the  whole  field 
of  tertiary  education  and  to  encourage  co-ordination  be- 
tween all  the  autonomous  institutions  involved.  Through 
its  funding  procedures,  the  Australian  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  established  a tripartite  pattern  in  tertiary 
education,  distinguishing  between  university  education, 
teacher  education  and  advanced  education.  Because  of 
the  small  population  and  small  number  of  institutions  iri 
Western  Australia,  and  also  for  educational  reasons,  it 
is  desirable  that  these  sectors  be  co-ordinated  by  such 
a commission.  This  would  ensure  a planned  expansion  of 
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educational  facilities  in  line  with  the  changing  needs 
of  the  State*  The  co-ordinating  function  would  cover 
the  introduction  and  location  of  new  courses,  the  sharing 
of  staff  between  institutions,  and  mutual  arrangements 
for  recognizing  course  work  done  elsewhere. 

Where  government  departments  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  been  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  tertiary  education,  the  institutions  concerned 
have  suffered  to  some  degree  from  lack  of  long-term 
planning,  and  of  opportunities  for  staff  mobility  and 
promotion • 

There  is,  moreover,  a general  trend  away  from  small 
institutions  devoted  to  training  in  single  technologies. 
The  committee  recommends  that  all  tertiary  institutions 
should  be  autonomous  and  diversified.  New  colleges 
should  commence  as  branches  of  existing  major  institu- 
tions with  eventual  autonomy  in  view.  Institutions 
such  as  the  School  of  Mines,  the  College  of  Nursing  and 
the  Muresk  Agricultural  College  should  either  become  part 
of  the  Western  Australian  Institute  of  Technology,  to  be 
renamed  the  Western  Australian  College  of  Advanced  Educa- 
tion, or  become  autonomous  colleges.  These  colleges 
should  provide  courses  for  university,  teacher  education, 
technological  and  other  tertiary  studies  where  feasible. 

Teacher  education  should  eventually  be  removed  from 
administration  and  control  bv  the  Education  Department. 
Other  types  of  tertiary  courses  should  be  introduced  into 
existing  teachers1  colleges  with  a view  to  their  becoming 
autonomous  colleges  of  advanced  education  as  soon  as 
possible . 

The  University  of  Western  Australia  should  not  grow 
beyond  a maximum  of  8,000  full— ♦'ime  and  2,000  part-time 
students  on  its  present  campus.  Planning  should  begin 
for  a university  college  to  open  as  soon  as  possible 
after  1972.  The  university  should  establish  a school 
of  veterinary  science  as  soon  as  possible;  it  should 
also  be  asked  to  add  executant  studies  to  its  courses  in 
music.  The  University  and  the  Western  Australian  Col- 
lege of  Advanced  Education  should  be  asked  to  expand 
their  facilities  for  external  studies  either  severally 
,:>r  by  joint  action,  to  consider  ways  of  meeting  the  need 
for  training  in  farm  management  and  to  explore  the  con- 
duct of  mining  courses,  in  particular  the  re-establish- 
ment cf  the  degree  in  mining  engineering. 

Appendices  contain  a review  of  recent  reports  on 
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tertiary  education,  a survey  of  student  preferences  for 
country  facilities,  existing  university  and  institute 
courses  and  accrediting  arrangements,  and  the  interim 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  Western  Australian  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Tables  include  statistics  on  enrol- 
ments, graduates,  associates  and  diplomates  in  Western 
Australian  tertiary  institutions  for  1967,  and  a predic- 
tion of  future  enrolments  in  the  University. 
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The  terms  of  reference  laid  down  for  the  Committee 
(appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr,  P,Wm  Hughes)  were  "to  formulate  guidelines 
for  the  educational  programme  of  schools  in  the  state  for 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance ",  The  material  col- 
lected was  to  have  two  functions:  firsts  to  form  the 

basis  of  a report  designed  to  state  the  aims  of  education 
in  view  of  the  present  and  foreseen  needs;  second , to 
identify  problems  which  mighv  become  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther investigations . 

Three  factors  have  resulted  in  the  need  for  a re- 
appraisal of  education  in  Tasmania:  the  expansion  of 

secondary  education  to  cater  for  a wide  range  of  students ; 
new  knowledge  which  requires  a reconsideration  of  the 
curriculum  as  a whole y and  also  concerns  the  learning 
process  itself;  the  changing  social  situation in  which 
home  and  church  play  a less  decisive  role  than  formerly 
in  the  development  of  social  customs  and  values. 
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At  present  Tasmanian  children  are  required  to  attend 
school  between  the  ages  of  6 and  16.  Primary  schooling 
extends  over  6 years,  secondary  schooling  over  a period 
of  3 to  6 years.  In  large  towns,  high  schools  provide 
three  to  four  years  of  secondary  schooling,  while  in 
country  areas  the  secondary  classes  are  attached  to  prim- 
ary schools.  Fifth-  and  sixth-year  classes  which  include 
only  subjects  required  for  university  admission  are  pro- 
vided at  two  high  schools  and  two  colleges.  About  20% 
of  children  attend  independent  (private)  schools. 
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The  demands  of  society  for  citizenship,  vocational 
competence  and  self-inclination  are  common  to  all  stud- 
ents, It  is  impossible  to  define  groups  in  such  a way 
as  to  reduce  drastically  the  extent  of  variation  in  all 
the  significant  factors.  Therefore  it  is  recommended 
that  there  should  be  continuous  and  sequential  common 
education  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels, 

Pri-mary  education  and  the  first  four  years  of  sec- 
ondary education  should  be  general  in  nature,  and  the 
total  content  of  material  to  be  studied  should  be  reduced. 
Social-science  subjects  at  all  levels  should  be  reviewed 
to  relate  more  closely  to  the  needs  and  nature  of  soci- 
ety, More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  communica- 
tion and  problems  of  personal  and  social  relationships 
in  all  subjects.  The  use  of  masc  media  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  planning  programmes. 

In  the  secondary  school,  syllabuses  in  each  subject 
should  contain  a common  core  of  concepts  to  be  developed 
at  different  levels  of  sophistication  to  suit  the  vary- 
ing abilities  of  students.  Several  alternative  courses 
of  subjects  should  be  provided  by  which  comparable  end- 
points may  be  reached.  In  a number  of  subjects,  courses 
lasting  less  than  four  years  should  be  provided  to  meet 
increasing  variations  in  taste  and  aptitudes.  Study 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tertiary  education 
and  special  vocational  training  should  not  be  permitted 
to  affect  the  implementation  of  a programme  of  general 
studies  as  outlined.  Education  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  study  should  provide  an  increasingly  wide  vari- 
ety of  courses  for  students  not  wishing  to  proceed  to 
tertiary  education. 

Technical  subjects  in  secondary  schools  should  be 
considered  as  extensions  of  the  primary  arts  and  crafts 
programme,  and  all  students  should  be  given  the  opport- 
unity to  participate.  All  technical  subjects  should 
be  open  to  both  sexes.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  an 
awareness  of  the  possibilities  and  qualities  of  a vari— 
ety  of  materials  and  tools  rather  than  the  development 
of  particular  skills  in  a limited  field. 

The  curriculum  should  be  increasingly  co-ordinated, 
and  innovation  and  experiment  in  curriculum  planning 
should  be  encouraged  with  a need  to  involve  teachers  in 
such  planning.  A committee  of  teachers,  church  repre- 
sentatives and  laymen  should  be  set  up  to  make  recommend- 
ations on  the  teaching  of  a general  and  non-denomina t ion- 
al  religious  course.  To  take  advantage  of  new  develop- 
ments in  education,  a testing  service  section,  and  a 
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programmed  instruction  centre  should  be  established. 

The  school  should  accept  responsibility  for  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  issues  involved  in  human  relation- 
ships and  social  issues.  Specific  instruction  in  such 
matters  as  sex  education  and  the  dangers  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  should  be  included  in  relevant  sections  of  the 
whole  programme.  Teacher  education  should  be  extended 
to  cover  these  fields  and  the  whole  area  of  personal 
relationships . 

The  school  should  be  developed  into  a community 
centre  and  the  design  of  new  schools  should  take  this 
into  account.  Adult  education  classes,  refresher  courses, 
and  rehabilitation  courses  for  workers  displaced  through 
automation  and  changing  patterns  of  employment  should  be 
provided.  The  school  should  participate  in  community 
activities  and  be  concerned  with  the  development  of  suit- 
able attitudes  about  such  matters  as  driving  and  first 
aid  . 


Appendices  include  statistics  of  schools  in  Tasmania, 
a study  of  occupation  trends,  and  a report  of  an  investi- 
gation into  the  public's  perception  of  the  role  of  the 
school • 
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The  report  of  the  committee  set  up  in  1964  to  examine 
the  education  of  young  children  in  pre-schools  and  state 
primary  schools  in  Tasmania  was  accepted  by  the  Minister 
for  Education  in  May  1968 . Organization  on  the  basis  of 

the  committee's  recommendations  will  begin  in  1969*.  The 
recommendations  arise  from  the  assumption  that  there 
should  be  a common  approach  to  and  philosophy  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  below  the  statutory  age  for  school 
entry . 

With  regard  to  organization,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  pre-schools  should  be  established  as  a common 
extension  of  the  statutory  provision  for  education;  a 
general  director  should  be  responsible  for  the  whole  area 
of  education  from  3 to  8 years  of  age.  The  staff  should 
have  common  training,  salary  scales  and  promotion,  and 
freedom  of  interchange. 

The  length  of  teacher  education  courses  should  be 
gradually  extended  from  three  years  to  a three-year  train- 
ing programme  with  one  year  of  suitable  post-graduate 
study.  Selection  of  students  should  be  controlled  by 
the  institutions  to  which  application  is  made*  An  in- 
service  training  centre  should  be  provided  for  residential 
weekend  and  vacation  courses.  Scholarships  for  travel 
and  opportunities  for  further  study  should  be  made  avail- 
able . 


The  report  emphasized  the  need  for  continuity  of 
development  from  the  age  of  three  to  eight.  To  provide 
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continuity,  it  recommended  that,  where  possible,  pre- 
schools should  be  built"  on  the  same  sites  as  primary 
schools.  In  planning  and  equipping  future  pre-schools, 
architects  should  draw  up  educational  specifications  in 
consultation  with  the  specialist  officers  concerned,  and 
these  officers  should  approve  the  final  plans. 

To  ensure  individual  attention  for  the  children,  it 
recommended  that  the  upper  limit  for  pre— school  classes 
should  be  25.  Smaller  groups  were  recommended  for 
younger  children. 

The  principle  of  parent  involvement  in  equipping 
and  maintaining  facilities  in  pre-schools  should  be 
adopted.  Mothers  could  also  help  by  acting  as  teachers* 
aides • 


The  necessary  materials  and  equipment  recommended 
for  pre-schools  should  be  provided  by  the  Education  De- 
partment. Two  appendices  to  the  report  contain  lists 
of  recommended  materials  for  self— chosen  play  activities 
and  mathematical  experiences. 

Priority  in  the  setting-up  of  the  new  system  should 
be  given  to  the  older  children  in  the  pre-school  group. 

In  addition  to  the  three  routine  school  medical 
examinations,  the  School  Medical  Officer  as  part  of  a 
team  should  initiate  the  assessment  of  any  physical, 
mental,  emotional  or  social  handicap  likely  to  affect 
the  child’s  ability  to  learn.  As  part  of  a scheme  intro- 
duced in  1966,  a Register  of  Handicapped  Children  is  to 
be  compiled.  The  report  recommended  that  an  Advisory 
Committee  for  Special  Education  be  set  up  to  investigate 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  the  children  with  suggested 
handicaps,  and  to  recommend  placement.  Parents  should 
be  given  the  right  of  appeal  through  a second  assessment. 
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Teaching  of  foreign  languages  In  Australia 

Melbourne,  Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research, 
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Australia 

foreign-language  teaching 

- educational  aims 

- student  attitudes 

- content 


— enrolment 

— teaching  methods 
levels  of  education 

— secondary  education 

— university  education 


This  survey  Is  the  outcome  of  two  separate  research 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Sc.ool  of  Education  In  the 
University  of  Melbourne  and  the  Australian  Humanities 
Research  Council . It  Is  divided  Into  three  sections . 

The  first  section  surveys  the  history  of  foreign- language 
teaching  In  Australia  and  the  alms  and  claims  made  for 
It  In  Australia  and  overseas • The  second  deals  with  the 
Incidence  of  foreign-language  teaching  In  Australia . The 
third  section  describes  an  attitude  survey  conducted  In 
1965  among  Form  Iy  Form  II  and  Form  V pupils  at  govern- 
ment3 Independent  and  Catholic  schools  In  Melbourne 
( Victoria ) » 

(1)  History  and  aims.  Experimental  research  into 
the  validity  of  the  various  aims  and  claims  for  foreign 
language  teaching  is  summarized  and  the  authors  conclude 
that  while  much  research  has  been  done  on  cognitive  as- 
pects little  is  available  in  the  area  of  methodology, 
the  attitudes  of  pupils  to  foreign-language  study,  or 
whether  the  study  of  a language  affects  pupils'  attitudes 
to  a foreign  country.  Generally  the  aims  and  claims  of 
foreign-language  teachers  have  been  accepted  without 
question . 

(2)  Enrolment.  Of  the  total  enrolment  in  all 
secondary  schools  in  Australia  in  1957/58,  43%  were 
studying  a foreign  language,  and  65%  of  all  first— form 
students  began  a foreign  language.  The  most  popular  was 
French,  followed  by  Latin  and  German.  Of  the  quarter 
million  pupils  taking  a foreign  language,  fewer  than 
2,500  were  studying  any  other  than  those  three.  The 
authors  recommend  that  more  children  be  given  the  opport- 
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unity  to  begin  a foreign  language  and  that  a greater 
diversification  of  language  teaching  is  needed.  German 
should  become  a first  foreign  language  in  some  schools 
with  Russian  and  Italian  as  second  foreign  languages. 

More  children  should  be  able  to  study  two  foreign  langu- 
ages, beginning  at  different  levels.  Indonesian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  could  be  introduced  at  senior  levels. 

Although  the  number  of  students  commencing  a foreign 
language  compared  favourably  with  that  of  other  countries, 
the  wastage  was  great,  with  a far  higher  number  of  girls 
than  boys  completing  a course,  although  more  boys  than 
girls  completed  secondary  school  courses.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  a study  of  a language  such  as  Russian  or  German 
may  interest  boys  more  than  French  and  that  reading  mat- 
ter in  the  fields  of  science,  exploration  and  adventure 
will  appeal  more  than  the  conventional  textbooks.  Since 
a foreign  language  is  a 'cumulative'  subject  the  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  length  of  time  it  is  studied,  it 
is  recommended  that,  where  there  are  sufficient  pupils, 
French  should  be  taught  at  different  levels  or  by  differ- 
ent methods  to  different  groups  in  the  same  form,  so  that 
children  need  not  drop  the  subject. 

Action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  present  un- 
equal spread  of  foreign— language  resources  in  the  uni- 
versities. Elementary  courses  should  be  continued  in 
those  foreign  languages  which  are  not  taught  in  school, 
and  they  should  be  provided  in  French  and  German  for 
those  students  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  study 
at  the  secondary  level.  A variety  of  courses  at  the 
same  level,  offering  different  aspects  of  a language, 
should  be  available,  particularly  for  teachers  in  train- 
ing, for  whom  a strengthened  study  of  linguistics  is 
essential.  Special  'service'  courses,  teaching  language 
as  a tool  for  practical,  technical,  and  research  purposes, 
should  be  provided. 

(3)  Attitudes.  In  the  attitude  survey  the  pupils 
were  asked  to  rank  subjects,  incJr  ling  French,  in  order 
of  preference,  and  to  answer  questions  (relating  to 
their  attitudes  to  French)  based  on  the  categories  of 
linguistic  interest,  utility,  achievement,  cultural  inter- 
est, appreciation  of  the  teacher  as  a person,  teaching 
techniques 9 aids  and  activities,  and  the  amount  of  home 
evi  mragement  received.  At  the  Form  V level  a group 
studying  French  and  a group  that  had  abandoned  French 
were  studied. 

French  was  found  to  be  among  the  least— liked  sub— 
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jects  at  all  levels,  and  it  generated  stronger  feelings 
of  like  and  dislike  than  other  subjects.  From  the  first 
form  to  the  fifth  form  there  was  a lessening  of  interest 
among  boys  and  a corresponding  growth  of  interest  among 
girls,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  girls 
were  more  interested  in  language  study  generally  and 
felt  that  they  were  making  better  progress.  The  author 
considers  that  French  may  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
a f feminine'  subject,  and  this  will  create  a vicious 
circle.  There  should  be  textbooks  adapted  to  boys’ 
interests,  and  there  is  need  for  research  into  the 
reasons  for  their  declining  interest. 

Xn  spite  of  the  stated  cultural  aim  of  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages,  pupils  claimed  that  very  little 
was  taught  about  French  civilization,  and  little  use 
was  made  of  teaching  aids  and  activities.  Their  atti— 
t?ide  to  this  part  of  the  subject  did  not  affect  their 
like  or  dislike  of  the  subject,  as  Catholic  school  girls, 
who  professed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  language, 
had  the  least  contact  with  aids  and  activities,  while 
government  school  boys,  who  enjoyed  the  most  use  of  aids 
and  activities,  were  the  least  interested  in  French. 

The  authors  conclude  that  interest  in  French  depends  on 
interest  in  language  study  and  that  the  question  of 
cultural  aims  needs  re— examination . Teaching  aids  and 
activities  should  be  available  at  all  levels  and  be  re— 
garded  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


The  spectacular  rise  in  the  students’  appreciation 
of  teaching  techniques  at  the  Form  V level  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  better  teachers  are  available  to  the 
senior  forms.  Good  teachers  in  a cumulative  subject 
such  as  French  are  especially  needed  in  the  junior  forms, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  qualifications  and  training 
of  teachers  is  required.  Courses  in  linguistics  should 
be  provided  for  all  intending  modern  language  teachers 
and  different  opportunities  for  them  to  develop  their 
skills  during  the  teacher-training  year  should  be  avail- 
able . 
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A considerable  number  of  children  showed  interest 
in  the  subject  although  experiencing  difficulty  v ith  it 
from  the  beginning.  A serious  study  of  the  syllabus  is 
required  to  see  whether  too  much  is  being  attempted. 

At  least  four  periods  of  French  shot, Id  be  provided  ac 
the  first-form  level. 

The  majority  of  children  considered  French  a use- 
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less  subject,  boys  outnumbering  girls.  Home  encourage- 
ment seemed  fair  at  all  levels.  Greater  efforts  should 
be  Eade  to  present  to  citizens*  parents,  and  children 
the  usefulness  of  foreign  language  study.  French  may 
appear  more  relevant  if  begun  at  an  earlier  age  and  if 
relatad  as  far  as  possible  to  other  school  subjects  and 
activities.  An  audio-visual  approach  will  give  students 
the  feexing  that  they  can  use  French. 

Appendices  contain  the  quest ion  ia ires  presented  to 
pup ils  • 
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The  terms  of  reference  for  the  survey  were  to  con- 
sider practices  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  eauipment  and 
facilities  available  in  schools  and  the  use  made  of  them, 
the  courses  of  study  in  current  use  and  their  coverage  of 
■desirable  aspects  of  school  music,  the  organization  of 
music  within  the  several  states  with  regard  to  policy, 
finance  and  supervision,  teacher  training  courses,  and 
the  numbers  of  children  being  effectively  reached  by 
music  courses . 
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In  Australia  five  states  out  of  six  have  super- 
visors of  music  attached  to  their  Education  Departments. 
Of  these  five,  three  are  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
music  education  in  primary  schools.  The  supervisors 
are  paid  widely  varying  salaries  and  are  concerned  with 
the  organization  of  all  aspects  of  music  education, 
from  supervising  assistants  and  organizing  syllabuses 
to  conducting  at  music  festivals.  The  author  recommends 
that  the  Education  Department  in  each  state  appoint  a 
supervisor  of  music  with  the  status  of  inspector,  with 
an  adequate  staff,  clerical,  professional  and  adminis- 
trative to  co-ordinate  courses  and  implement  policy  in 
both  primary  and  secondary  government  schools.  Primary 
and  secondary  district  advisers  of  music  should  be 
appointed  in  country  areas  to  give  demonstrations,  or- 
ganize in-service  courses  and  initiate  discussion  with 
teachers  in  their  area. 

The  present  fragmentary  condition  of  music  educa- 
tion in  primary  schools  stems  from  the  dependence  of 
the  quality  of  instruction  on  the  interest  of  the  class 
teacher  and  the  divided  responsibility  which  occurs  i 

when  itinerant  soeciaJ ists  take  some  of  the  lessons  and 
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the  class  teacher  the  remainder.  The  teaching  of  music 
by  specialists  should  be  adopted  as  a principle  in  all 
schools,  either  by  a full-time  specialist  in  schools  of 
s f lent  size,  or  a system  of  shared  teaching  by  an 
adequately  trained  class  teacher.  Inspection  of  music 
teachers  should  only  be  conducted  by  specialist  inspec- 
tors. 

The  majority  of  government  schools  encourage  only 
vocal  performance.  To  furnish  opportunities  for  the  all- 
round musical  development  of  children,  state  governments 
should  make  subsidies  available  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  purchase  of  orchestral  instruments,  and 
teachers  of  instrumental  music  should  be  recruited  and 
trained.  Where  the  situation  demands  it,  a supervisor 

of  music  should  be  appointed  to  organize  and  promote  ^ 

instrumental  activities.  Established  composers  should 

be  invited  to  produce  adequate  music  for  school  bands 

and  orchestras , since  the  present  level  of  compositions 

available  is  below  the  desired  standard.  Instruction  in 

playing  stringed  instruments  should  be  provided  in  the 

seven  to  ten  year  old  age  group. 

The  survey  found  that  many  courses  in  Australia 
suffered  from  an  imbalance  of  musical  activities,  with 
a bias  towards  singing.  Listening  to  music,  the’playing 
of  instruments  in  class,  and  creative  activity  are  often 
omitted  in  practice,  and  some  official  syllabuses  omit 
one  or  more  entirely.  It  is  recommended  that  courses 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  should  include  all  the 
above  activities  and  that  practising  teachers  and  rep- 
resentatives from  teachers1  colleges  be  included  on 
committees  drawing  up  syllabuses.  Public  examinations 
should  include  courses  in  class  music  to  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  subjects  for  certificate  examinations.  In 
the  Australian  Music  Examinations  Board’s  theory  equiva- 

lents  for  public  examinations,  an  undue  emphasis  is  1 

placed  on  harmony  and  counterpoint,  which  could  readily 
be  acquired  at  the  conservatorium  level.  As  replacements 
for  traditional  harmony,  chordal  analysis  or  study  of 
chord  sequence  should  be  considered.  The  art  of  music- 
reading should  be  acquired  through  the  playing  of  instru- 
ments rather  than  by  vocal  means,  and  more  examples  of 
twentieth  century  music  should  be  included  in  the  course 
to  make  pupils  aware  of  music  as  a lively  contemporary 
art.  Where  a specialist  teacher  is  available,  at  least 
two  periods  a week  in  the  first  two  years  of  secondary 
school  and  one  period  a week  from  the  third  year  upwards 
should  be  given. 

Facilities  and  equipment  are  often  inadequate, 
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especially  in  country  areas.  Special  music  rooms,  de- 
signed in  consultation  with  the  supervisor  of  music 
should  be  provided  in  all  new  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  central  libraries  of  records,  scores  and  multi- 
ple copies  of  music  should  be  made  available  in  country 
areas,  and  suitable  wall  charts  should  be  provided  by 
the  Visual  Aids  Branch  in  each  state*  Class  sets  of 
suitable  song  books  with  melody  lines  should  be  avail- 
able in  all  schools  and  children  should  be  provided  with 
the  notation  of  the  melody  line  for  the  majority  of  songs 
they  learn. 

There  is  a need  for  greater  consultation  between 
specialist  teachers  of  music,  and  opportunities  should 
be  provided  for  conferences  between  government  and  non- 
government teachers.  Primary  and  secondary  teachers  in 
training  should  visit  schools  at  both  levels  to  develop 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  aims,  progress  and  methods 
of  music  teaching.  All  students  in  primary  teachers1 
colleges  should  be  seen  taking  a music  lesson  by  a music 
lecturer  of  the  college,  and  all  students  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  demonstration  lessons  by  the 
music  lecturer  and  not  only  by  the  class  teacher  to  whom 
they  are  assigned. 

Appendices  contain  : number  of  candidates  sitting 

for  public  examinations  in  music  in  each  state  in  1965, 
major  non-competitive  music  festivals,  music  teachers* 
associations  in  each  state,  courses  of  secondary  teacher 
training,  in-service  training  courses,  and  subsidies 
available  for  music  equipment  for  schools. 
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This  paper  presents  the  resuZts  of  a survey  con- 
ducted in  196?  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  the  28th  session 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  heZd  in  October  1965 . 

The  terms  of  reference  were  rto  survey  existing  faciZi- 
ties  for  agricuZturaZ  education  in  the  seVeraZ  territories 
of  the  South  Pacific ; to  attempt  an  assessment  of  needs 
for  agricuZturaZ  education  at  Various  ZeveZs ; in  the 
Zight  of  assessed  needs  and  certain  principZes  of  agri- 
cuZturaZ education j to  make  recommendations  regarding 
further  development  of  agricuZturaZ  education . 
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The  classification  of  institutions  for  the  purposes 
of  the  report  was  made  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria  as 
purpose,  educational  standards  at  entry,  the  character  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  depth  of  treatment  of  technical 
subjects.  The  facilities  surveyed  were  agricultural 
colleges  in  Western  Samoa,  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  (T.P.N.G.)  and  Fiji;  agricultural  or  farm  insti- 
tutes in  the  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate 
(B.S.I.P.),  New  Hebrides,  Tahiti,  Ponape,  New  Caledonia 
and  the  T.P.N.G.  vocational  agricultural  schools  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (T.T.P.I.),  Fiji, 
and  the  T.P.N.G.;  farmer  training  schemes  in  the  B.S.I.P., 
Fiji  and  the  T.P.N.G. ; and  school  agriculture  in  the 
B.S.I.P.,  New  Caledonia,  the  Condominium  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  Western  Samoa,  Fiji,  French  Polynesia,  Guam 
and  the  T.T.P.I.,  American  Samoa  and  the  T.P.N.G.;  and 
Young  Farmer  Clubs  throughout  the  area. 
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The  criteria  by  which  the  evaluation  of  facilities 
was  made  is  discussed  and  includes  a consideration  of 
the  importance  of  a knowledge  of  principles  preceding 
applied  work,  the  function  of  practical  work  in  illumin- 
ating theory,  the  study  of  ecology  and  ecosystems  in 
developing  a 'whole  farm1  concept  and  integrating  the 
syllabus,  the  role  of  the  extension  worker  in  changing 
attitude  by  means  of  group  discussion  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  up-to-date  in-service  training.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  points  it  was  noted  that  in  some  in- 
stitutions the  study  of  management  procedures  and  of 
the  amount  of  routine  husbandry  to  be  carried  out  were 
preceded  by  no  basic  study.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
function  of  each  item  of  practical  work  be  considered 
and  routine  or  repetitious  tasks  be  avoided,  that  exten- 
sion workers  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  group  dynamics, 
and  that  university  departments  be  involved  in  in-service 
training  courses . 

Lack  of  statistical  data  in  regard  to  population  has 
prevented  any  firm  estimates  of  expected  population  in- 
creases* However,  in  every  territory  visited,  the  short- 
age of  graduates  and  diplomates  was  reported.  It  is 
recommended  that  a survey  should  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  manpower  resources  and  needs,  and  the  use  of 
overseas  facilities  for  training  graduates  and  the  re- 
cruiting of  expatriate  graduates  should  be  continued. 

The  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  training  diploma 
students,  and  suitably  qualified  students  from  other 
territories  should  be  accepted  for  training  and  be  partly 
sponsored  by  their  own  territory. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  standards  of  instruc- 
tion provided  at  the  three  diploma-level  colleges,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  meetings  be  sponsored  by  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  to  discuss  practical  and  theoretical 
work  and  to  consider  specializing  in  the  provision  of 
post-diploma  courses. 

In  only  one  territory  had  an  effective  philosophy  of 
extension  teaching  been  developed.  It  was  recommended 
that  centres  for  training  in  extension  work  be  established 
at  each  of  the  three  colleges  and  that  officers  respon- 
sible for  training  be  suitably  instructed  in  methods  of 
group  dynamics. 

Consideration  of  the  training  of  field  assistants 
is  difficult  owing  to  the  variable  educational  standards 
and  age  of  the  students,  the  difficulty  of  retaining  staff, 
and  lack  of  a clear  definitionof  function.  Staffs  of 
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farm  institutes  should  meet  and  discuss  curriculum  con- 
struction and  in  particular  the  organization  of  practical 
work.  An  information  service  should  be  set  up  concern- 
ing agricultural  publications  for  use  in  colleges , insti- 
tutes and  schools . 

Sound  systems  of  school  agriculture  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  the  territories.  Discussions  should  take 
place  regarding  syllabi,  which  should  include  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles.  Training  in  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  should  be  provided  at  teachers’  colleges. 

Projects  in  young  farmers*  clubs  should  be  indivi- 
dual rather  than  group  projects  and  be  related  to  the 
conditions  and  age  groups  of  the  members.  Project  leaf- 
lets should  include  the  necessary  scientific  and  techni- 
cal information  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  infrequent 
supervision.  The  post  of  an  agricultural  educationist 
to  coordinate  agricultural  education  in  the  South 
Pacific  should  be  established  and  an  immediate  appoint- 
ment made. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
offer  to  organize  technical  in-service  training  courses 
for  staff  members  of  all  colleges,  institutes  and  schools 
concerned  with  agricultural  education  in  the  area.  An 
organic  connexion  should  be  established  between  agri- 
cultural education  and  the  new  universities  being  set  up 
in  Fiji  and  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 

The  provision  and  development  of  agricul tural  educa- 
tion in  the  region  at  different  levels  is  very  uneven, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  each  territory  should  set  up 
an  advisory  committee  on  agricultural  education  to  advise 
on  the  development  of  institutions  and  services  and  to 
make  the  most  economical  use  of  resources. 
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The  Decree  provides  that  the  Ministry  of  Education 
she'll  he  organized  as  follows:  Minister  of  Education; 

Under-Secretary  for  Primary  Education  and  Teacher  Train- 
ing; Under-Secretary  for  Preparatory  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation; Under-Secretary  for  Technical  Training;  Under- 
secretary for  Central  Services  and  Foreign  Relations ; 
Undersecretary  for  Financial  and  Administrative  Affairs ; 
Directors,  Deputy  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  of 
Education;  Provincial  Chief  Inspectors  with  responsi- 
bility for  specific  subjects . 

The  Minister  of  Education  will  be  chairman  of  the 
Planning  and  Supervisory  Board  and  of  the  Council  of  Un- 
der-Secretaries. Those  responsible  to  him  will  include 
the  chief  inspectors  of  education,  the  secretariat— gene- 
ral of  the  Council  of  Under-Secretaries,  the  directorate- 
general  of  organization  and  of  development  planning,  the 
departments  of  complaints  and  public  relations,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Minister,  which  will  deal  with  technical, 
financial  administrative,  political  and  secretarial 
matters  . 

Responsibility  for  the  various  departments  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Ministry  will  be  divided  between  the  five 
Under -Secretaries  as  follows i (a)  Under-Secretary  for 
Primary  Education  and  Teacher  Training:  a directorate- 

general  for  the  planning  and  inspection  of  primary  edu- 
cation and  teacher  training;  an  inspectorate-general  of 
primary  education  and  teacher  education,  and  directorates- 
genera?  for  special  education,  fundamental  education,  and 
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private  education.  (b)  Under-Secretary  for  Preparatory 
arid  Secondary  Education:  a directorate-general  for  plan- 

ning,  and  an  inspectorate-general  for  preparatory  and 
secondary  education.  ( c ) Under -Secretary  for  Technical 
Training : a directorate-ger-ral  for  the  planning  of  agri- 
cultural education;  an  if opectorate  of  agricultural  af- 
fairs ; an  inspectorate-general  for  schools  of  agriculture; 
a directorate  general  fer  the  planning  of  industrial  edu- 
cation; an  inspectorate  for  industrial  affairs;  an  in- 
spectorate-general f vr  industrial  schools;  a directorate- 
general  for  the  planning  of  commercial  education;  an  in- 
spectorate of  comncrcial  affairs,  and  an  inspectorate- 
general  of  commercial  schools,  (d)  Under -Secretary  for 
Central  Service t-  nd  Foreign  Relations:  physical  educa- 

tion, civics;  lining;  examinations;  educational  aids; 
educational  documentation  and  research;  cultural  services 
(the  Ministry  library,  educational  journals,  school  libra- 
ries, museum  of  education);  statistics;  foreign  rela- 
tions and  inter-Arab  co-rperation  (including  educational 
missions  to  foreign  countries,  i.e.  Sudan  and  Somalia,  and 
certain  financial  and  administrative  machinery).  (e)  Un- 
der-Secretary for  Financial  and  Administrative  Affairs : 
a directorate-general  for  financial  affairs  (budgeting, 
^upply,  accounting,  treasury  of  the  Ministry  and  insurance), 
for  -he  co-ordination  of  individual  activities,  for  cater- 
ing and  transport,  for  financial  and  administrative  super- 
vision, for  buildings,  for  legal  affairs,  and  for  admin- 
istrative complaints;  and  a directorate  for  the  book 
service. 

The  decree  further  provides  that  reports  on  the  activ- 
itifcs  of  the  various  subordinate  sections  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  under-secretary  concerned.  Communications 
received  from  provincial  directors  of  education  will  also 
be  considered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  under-secretar- 
ies and  routed  as  follows:  to  the  personal  attention  t t 

the  Minister,  to  the  Council  of  Under-Secretaries,  or  to 
the  relevant  inspectorate  or  directorate. 

finally,  the  decree  provides  that  the  directorate  of 
organization  shall  determine,  in  collaboration  with  the 
departments  concerned,  the  responsibilities  and  functions 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Ministry,  in  accordance 
with  the  structure  provided  for  in  the  decree. 
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Education  in  t he  United  Arab  Republic  ir  a4  present 
divided  into  the  following  stages : primary  y preparatory 3 

secondary  and  higher . The  creche  and  kindergarten  stages 
do  not  at  present  form  part  of  this  system:  instead y they 

are  supervised  by  the  ministry  of  Social  Affairs y as  is 
the  case  with  a number  of  fee-charging  private  schools . 

Primary  education „ This  is  compulsory.  It  begins 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  and  lasts  six  years, 
during  which  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  child1 s 
personality  and  guide  him  along  suitable  lines  by  the 
study  of  social,  economic  and  hygiene-related  subjects 
with  a direct  bearing  on  his  everyday  life.  The  curricu- 
lum includes  Arabic  language,  religious  training,  social 
suojects,  hygiene,  arithmetic,  community  singing,  music, 
physical  education,  drawing  and  handicrafts,  and  free  edu- 
cational activities.  A report  on  the  level  which  the 
child  has  attained  is  made  upon  completion  of  the  primary 
stage . 

Preparatory  education . The  current  trend  is  towards 
unification,  the  aim  being  to  encourage  the  pupil’s  de- 
velopment and  discover  his  bents  and  inclinations  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  type  of  education  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  most  appropriate  for  him.  To  be  accepted  for 
the  preparatory  stage  the  pupil  must  pass  an  examination 
in  Arabic,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  science  and  hygi- 
ene. The  course  lasts  three  years  and  comprises  the 
following  subjects:  religious  instruction,  Arabic,  a 

foreign  language,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science 
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arJ  hygiene,  technical  training,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  physical  training,  civics  and  practical  subjects. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  a final  examination  is  held  in 
each  of  the  educational  regions  into  which  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  divided. 

Secondary  education.  This  includes  academic  and 
technical  (i.e.  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial) 
studies  and  teacher  training  for  both  sexes.  Its  aim 
is  to  promote  the  pupil’s  development  along  sound  lines, 
enlarge  hxs  knowledge  and  experience  and  prepare  him 
for  life  in  the  community.  In  addition,  the  abler  stud- 
ents are  prepared  for  admission  to  advanced  institutes 
and  colleges.  In  both  general  and  technical  schools, 
the  duration  of  the  course  is  three  years. 

In  the  first  year  of  general  education  there  is  a 
standard  curriculum  consisting  of  religious  education, 
Arabic  language,  a principal  and  a subsidiary  foreign 
language,  social  studies,  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry,  natural  history,  artistic  education,  physical 
education,  youth  activities  and  practical  activities. 

The  next  two  years  are  divided  into  arts  and  science 
branches:  the  curriculum  for  the  former  comprises  Arabic, 

a principal  and  a subsidiary  foreign  language,  social 
studies,  philosophy,  economics,  art,  physical  training 
youth  activities  and  practical  subjects;  on  the  science 
side  it  comprises  Arabic,  religious  training,  a principal 
and  a subsidiary  foreign  language,  the  Arab  world  and 
civic  education,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry, 
natural  history,  physical  education,  youth  activities  and 
practical  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  practical  acti- 
vities work  is  to  imbue  the  pupil  with  a feeling  of  res- 
pect for  manual  work  and  afford  him  experience  that  will 
be  valuable  to  him  in  his  future  life.  For  this  reason 
each  school  selects  practical  subjects  suitable  to  the 
environment  and  inclinations  of  its  pupils  from  among  the 
following  fields:  electricity  and  radio,  photography, 

carpentry  and  metalwork,  painting  and  sculpture,  pottery, 
weaving,  food  and  dairy  industries,  bee-keeping,  horti- 
culture, typing  and  shorthand,  book-keeping,  domestic 
science  and  needlework. 

Technical  secondary  schools  may  be  attended  by  stud- 
ents who  have  completed  their  preparatory  education,  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions  regarding  age  and  individual 
aptitude.  Their  purpose  is  to  train  technicians  for 
work  in  the  various  fields.  In  addition  to  the  general 
and  specialized  technical  subjects  taught  in  these  schools, 
certain  arts  subjects  such  as  Arabic,  foreign  languages 
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and  civics  are  also  studied* 

Some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  technical  and  agri- 
cultural schools  either  rank  as  independent  faculties  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  various  building  trades,  possess 
schools  of  their  own. 

Secondary  education  concludes  with  a nationally 
organized  public  examination  for  each  type  of  education, 
a Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  being  awarded  to 
successful  candidates.  Those  who  do  exceptionally  well 
in  this  examination  can  qualify,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, for  admission  to  universities  and  other  higher 
educational  establishments. 

Education  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  it  is  available  free  of  charge 
to  all  members  of  the  community  without  distinction  and 
is  supervised  by  the  State.  The  primary  and  preparatory 
stages  are  unified,  diversification,  in  accordance  with 
the  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  the  students  being  de- 
ferred until  the  secondary  and  higher  stages. 

Special  emphasis  is  currently  placed  on  the  study 
of  foreign  languages,  science  and  mathematics  - these  be- 
ing basic  subjects  without  which  no  development  is  pos- 
sible - and  on  female  education. 

Educational  planning  aims  at  achieving  universal 
compulsory  education  (as  against  the  present  figuie  of 
75  per  cent)  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  increase  its 
duration  to  six  years*  It  is  also  proposed  to  make 
education  equally  available  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Commero'ial  education.  This  is  designed  to  produce 
a generation  capable  of  working  for  a higher  standard  of 
living  and  to  train  the  workers  for  work  required  by  the 
country’s  various  development  projects.  It  is  currently 
confined  to  secondary  commercial  schools  and  consists  of 
a three-year  course  comprising  Arabic,  religious  training, 
a principal  and  a subsidiary  foreign  language,  book-keep- 
ing, financial  and  commercial  mathematics,  secretarial 
work  both  in  \rabic  and  in  the  principal  foreign  language, 
typewriting  (in  Arabic  and  in  a foreign  language)  general 
knowledge,  a technical  subject  selected  by  the  student: 
economic  geography  and  history,  study  of  the  Arab  world, 
physical  education  and  youth  activities. 

Measures  adopted  by  the  State  to  encourage  commer- 
cial education  include:  broadening  of  the  curriculuim  - ^ 
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to  include  the  co-operative  system,  an  optional  subject 
(business  administration,  port  management,  public  account- 
ing etc.),  social  security,  labour  legislation,  and,  as  an 
innovation,  various  aspects  of  economic  development  at 
home  and  abroad;  increased  attention  to  the  student* s 
general  culture;  construction  of  new  commercial  schools; 
provision  of  up-to-date  textbooks;  supply  of  educational 
equipment;  improvement  of  school  library  facilities; 
training  of  commercial  school  teachers  to  the  same  stand- 
ar  as  that  required  of  secondary  school  teachers ; 
organization  of  refresher  courses  for  employees  and 
arranging  for  some  of  them  to  spend  periods  varying  from 
three  months  to  two  years  with  local  or  foreign  under- 
takings; practical  courses,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
to  enable  pupils  embarking  on  their  third  year  of  study 
to  gain  practical  experience  during  their  summer  holidays. 

All  students  in  their  final  year  go  on  a one-week 
tour  in  the  course  of  which  they  v:.sit  commercial  and 
financial  enterprises,  a port,  a custom-house  and  an  ex- 
change, thus  gaining  some  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  things  they  have  been  studying  at  school. 

Commercial  secondary  schools  also  accept  government 
employees  wishing  to  learn  something  about  business  and 
accountancy.  In  this  way  they  contribute  to  the  nation- 
al effort  and  fulfil  the  role  as  practical  instructors  as 
well  as  educators. 

Commercial  education  is  supervised  by  an  advisory 
committee  drawn  from  the  universities,  commercial  under- 
takings, the  Ministry  of  Education  and  other  bodies. 
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Report  on  the  administrative  aspect i of  educational 
development  in  U.A.R. 

Cairo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1968.  38p . 


United  Arab  Republic 
educational  reform 
educational  organization 

- primary  level 

- secondary  level 

- tertiary  level 


educational  administration 
- decentralization 
educational  planning 


This  study  of  the  development  of  education  in  the 
UmA„R.  starts  from  the  year  1959-60s  because  this  was 
the  basic  year  for  the  first  five-year  plan • It  was 
also  the  second  year  in  which  the  recent  educational 
scale  had  been  used . The  main  changes  during  the 
period  1959-68  have  been  the  unification  of  the  primary 
school j introduction  of  the  preparatory  school  (3  years) s 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  secondary  stage  (3  years). 
There  has  been  development  also  in  educational  planning 3 
and  in  textbooks;  and  progressive  educational  theories 
have  been  applied • The  changes  were  based  on  new  laws 
promulgated  between  1953  and  1956 . Development  and  en- 
largement occurred  over  the  whole  educational  field  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  people  deprived  of  educational  services • 

Education  in  the  U.A*R9  is  a major  enterprise . 
Compared  with  other  public  activities 3 far  more  money 
is  spent  on  education , far  more  personnel  are  employed 
in  it3  and  far  more  people  are  affected  directly  or 
indirectly  by  itm 

A number  of  factors  have  affected  the  development 
of  education  since  1959.  First  there  were  difficulties 
during  the  application  of  the  new  educational  policy. 

Local  authorities  participated  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess, and  a decentralized  system  in  administration  was 
applied  to  ensure  local  government.  Education  reached 
rural  and  remote  areas.  The  new  policy  had  to  follow 
the  general  policy  of  the  state  in  raising  the  standard  m 
of  living  and  in  increasing  the  national  income.  This 
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was  achieved  through  the  development  of  technical  edu- 
cation and  the  formation  of  the  necessary  links  be- 
tween education  and  the  different  industrial  projects. 
Special  care  was  given,  to  teaching  science.  There  was 
clso  wide  participation  of  women  in  different  aspects 
of  national  life.  This  involved  their  education  and 
solving  the  problems  of  the  working  woman. 

During  the  period  between  1959  and  1968  education 
in  private  schools  decreased  at  the  primary  level  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  free  education  and  the  opportunity 
for  everyone  at  the  compulsory  age  to  find  a place  in 
government  schools;  at  present  only  11%  of  the  total 
number  of  students  attend  private  schools.  But  at  the 
prenaratory  and  secondary  levels  private  education 
played  a more  important  role.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  restrictions  of  government  schools. 

In  higher  education,  the  state  has  founded  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
university  education  and  to  supervise  the  training 
centres  for  secondary  education  graduates.  The  Ministry 
also  handles  the  interests  of  students  studying  abroad, 
together  with  foreign  cultural  and  educational  relations. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  started  a training 
programme  for  its  employees  since  1955  and  made  it  a 
prerequisite  for  promotion  to  supervisory  posts* 

Development  in  school  premises  is  shown  in  the 
first  five- year  plan  (1960-65).  It  included  the  build- 
ing of  869  units  to  meet  expansion  in  different  kinds 
of  education.  The  Ministry  was  able  to  accomplish 
74.3%  of  the  original  plan.  Investment  in  the  first 
plan  was  estimated  at  h (E) 19 , 839 , 500 . There  was  the 
problem  of  increase  in  prices  of  building  materials  dur- 
ing the  first  five-year  plan  by  30%.  The  estimated 
prices  for  buildings  were  assumed  to  be  the  same  all 
over  the  Republic,  whereas  prices  vary  in  different 
governorates . In  some  governorates  the  cost  price  for 
a unit  increased  by  as  much  as  100%.  This  problem  was 
dealt  with  by  a simplification  in  the  designs  of  schools, 
and  the  building  of  additional  classes.  This  problem 
also  affected  the  educational  service. 
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Responsibility  for  the  execution  of  educational 
policy  is  shared  among:  the  Ministry  of  Education;  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education;  Al— Azhar  University; 
local  authorities  concerned  with  general  and  technical 
education . 
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The  Ministry  of  Education  has  applied  the  principle 
of  centralization  of  planning  and  decentralization  of 
execution.  Two  departments  within  the  Ministry  were 
therefore  concerned  with  planning  and  follow-up.  Local 
administration  was  strengthened , as  expressed  in  Law 
No. 124  of  1960.  To  achieve  this  aim  the  Ministry  trans- 
ferred many  of  its  powers  to  local  authorities  within 
the  governorates . This  allows  for  the  quicker  and  better 
solutions  of  problems.  Local  authorities  in  the  edu- 
cational field  were  given  complete  powers  concerning 
the  appointment  of  primary  teachers  and  the  internal 
transfer  of  local  teachers  according  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  governorate. 

A brief  review  of  the  evolution  of  administration 
in  U.A.R.  will  show  that  all  through  the  ages  very 
strict  centralization  prevailed.  There  are  benefits  in 
both  centralization  and  decentralization.  The  Charter 
of  National  Action  mentions:  "This  organization  must 
depend  on  centralization  in  planning  and  decentralization 
in  implementation  which  ensures  that  the  planning  pro- 
grammes are  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people." 

Educational  organization  follows  Lhe  same  system 
in  the  form  of  central  offices  in  the  Ministry  for 
Planning,  Follow-up  and  Evaluation  of  all  educational 
stages  and  other  decentralized  departments  and  units  in 
the  various  zones.  The  main  sectors  of  the  Ministry 
cover  the  following  services:  primary  teacher  training 
education;  preparatory  and  secondary  education;  technical 
education;  central  services  and  foreign  relations; 
financial  and  administrative  affairs. 

In  fact,  the  previous  system  of  organization,  which 
was  applied  for  more  than  six  years,  was  based  mainly  on 
the  idea  of  separating  the  function  of  planning  from 
that  of  follow-up  in  the  main  educational  services. 

During  this  period  the  shortcomings  of  this  type  of  or- 
ganization were  revealed:  it  did  not  help  to  integrate 
the  two  phases  of  the  educational  process;  there  was 
no  co-ordination  and  it  resulted  in  dissipation  of 
efforts  and  other  administrative  problems. 

In  the  new  organization  of  1968  the  most  distinct 
and  outstanding  change  is  the  combination  of  Planning 
and  Follow-up  in  all  sectors  and  among  the  most  import- 
ant purposes  of  this  change  is  the  correlation  between 
educational  aims  and  the  development  plan. 

Abstract  suDmitted  by  the  Documentation  and  Research 
Centre  for  Education,  Cairo. 
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Law  No. 68  (1968)  concerning  General  Education 


United  Arab  Republic 
educational  aims 
educational  policy 
educational  legislation 
educational  levels 

- primary 

— secondary 


curriculum 

examination 

school  admission 

grade  promotion 

educational  administration 

teacher  evaluation 

student  associations 


The  Law  covers  the  three  stages  of  general  edu- 
cation, namely : primary,  preparatory  and  secondary , and 
enters  into  force  with  effect  from  the  present  academic 
year  1968/69 • 

After  reviewing  previous  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  new  law  lays  down  general  regulations  common 
to  all  three  stages  of  general  education,  the  objectives 
of  which  are  defined  as  the  general  intellectual,  phys- 
ical, moral,  civic  and  national  instruction  of  the 
young  with  a view  to  their  becoming  good  socialist  cit- 
izens. It  Is  further  provided  that  education  in  state 
schools  shall  be  free  throughout  its  three  stages « 


Primary  education  will  last  six  years  and  be  follow- 
ed by  three  years  of  preparatory  and  a further  three 
years  of  secondary  education.  Orders  regarding  en- 
trance qualifications,  the  school  year,  curricula,  time- 
tables and  textbooks  for  each  of  the  three  stages  will 
be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  It  is  specific- 
ally provided,  however,  that  religious  instruction  shall 
be  regarded  as  a basic  subject  in  all  three  stages. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a class  may  not  exceed  50  in 
primary  schools,  40  in  preparatory  schools,  and  36  in 
secondary  school? . Primary  schools  are  to  be  co-edu“ 
cational  unless  circumstances  warrant  otherwise;  in  the 
preparatory  and  secondary  stages,  on  the  other  hand, 
boys  and  girls  will  be  educated  separately  wherever 
possible . 


Whereas  primary  school  education  is  compulsory, 
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admission  to  the  subsequent  stages  will  depend  on  the 
pupil's  age  and  the  grades  he  has  obtained.  Experimen- 
tal and  other  special  schools  may  be  established  for 
backward  or  exceptionally  able  children. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  local  education 
authorities  are  made  responsible  for  educational  plan- 

and  adminis tra — ion  at  treir  respective  levels. 

The  local  councils  will  establish  schools,  equip  them, 
and  provide  for  all  their  needs  within  their  allotted 
budgets.  Advisory  committees  will  be  formed  to  assist 
head  teachers  in  the  administration  of  all  preparatory 
and  secondary  schools;  in  addition,  there  will  be  a 
local  advisory  committee  on  general  education  in  each 

governorate  and  a central  educational  council,  under  > 

the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  well  j, 

as  the  parents  councils  which  already  exist  in  every 
school. 

Under  the  new  Law,  teachers  and  supervisors  will 
be  assessed  largely  on  the  basis  of  their  pupils'  exam- 
ination results,  on  lines  to  be  determined  by  the 
Ministry. 

During  the  primary  stage,  pupils  will  be  allowed 
to  repeat  a class  only  once;  in  the  preparatory  and 
secondary  stages,  they  may  repeat  two  classes  in  each 
stage  but  no  single  class  may  be  repeated  more  than 
once.  A student  in  the  preparatory  or  secondary  stage 
may  be  expelled  if  he  absents  himself  without  excuse 
for  more  than  fifteen  days  in  succession,  or  for  a total 
of  more  than  thirty  days  in  the  course  of  the  academic 
year,  absence  during  any  portion  of  the  school  day  being 
regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a full  day's  absence. 

Pupils  so  expelled  may  be  enrolled,  at  the  head  teacher's 
discretion,  upor  payment  of  a re-enrolment  fee  of  £(E)5. 

Hard-working  students  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  offered*  >l 

material  and  moral  incentives  by  the  educational  author- 
ities. Student  unions  for  all  secondary  school  pupils 
will  also  be  established  at  governorate  level,  besides 
which  there  will  be  a national  student  union  covering  the 
whole  country. 

The  performance  of  preparatory  and  secondary-school 
students  will  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  year's 
work,  including  end-of-term  tests  as  well  as  final  exam- 
inations, 20%  of  the  maximum  possible  marks  in  each  sub- 
ject will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  work, 
except  in  the  case  of  religious  instruction  and  practical 
subjects,  where  not  less  than  50%  of  the  maximum  possible 
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marks  shall  be  allocated  on  this  basis.  lhe  minimum 
pass  mark  may  not  be  less  than  ^0%  except  in  the  case 
of  art  (20%) , religious  instruction  (50%)  and  Arabic 
(50%).  At  the  end  of  each  academic  year,  there  will  be 
a two-stage  promotion  examination  (i.e.  one  which  may 
be  attempted  twice)  for  first-  and  second-form  pupils 
in  both  the  preparatory  and  secondary  stages.  To  qual- 
ify for  promotion,  a pupil  must  obtain  (a)  not  less 
than  tie  minimum  pass  mark  in  every  subject,  and  (b) 
not  less  than  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  maximum  possible 
marks  for  all  subjects  except  religious  instruction. 
Candidates  who  have  failed  ^n  not  more  thar  two  sub- 
jects may  attempt  the  examination  a second  time  pro- 
vided they  satisfy  requirement  (b) ; a second  attempt  is 
also  allowed  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  fail  to 
satisfy  requirement  (b)  but  have  passed  in  every  sub- 
ject. Candidates  in  this  second  category  may  select 
one  or  two  subjects  for  examination  in  order  to  bring 
their  aggregate  marks  up  to  the  required  figure . Can- 
didates who  do  not  satisfy  requirement  (b)  and  who 
have  also  failed  in  not  more  than  one  subject  may  be 
re-examined  in  the  subject  in  question  and  may  also 
offer  one  other  subject  of  their  own  choice  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  aggregate.  Finally,  candidates  un- 
able for  a valid  reason  to  attend  the  examination  the 
first  time  it  is  held  may  be  examined  together  with 
those  taking  it  for  the  second  time. 

The  Law  goes  on  to  deal  separately  with  each  of 
the  three  stages.  It  defines  the  objective  of  primary 
education  as  being  to  provide  the  child  with  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  that  he  needs  if  he  is  to  become 
e good,  enlightened  citizen,  ready  to  play  his  part  in 
everyday  life  or  pursue  his  studies  at  preparatory 
level.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  provide 
this  type  of  training,  while  parents  also  have  an  obli- 
gation to  ensure  the  education  of  their  children.  Pri- 
mary education  must  commence  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eight  and  is  compulsory  for  a period  of  six  years, 
which  may  be  extended  to  a maximum  of  seven  in  the  case 
of  a child  who  repeats  one  class.  A fine  of  100 
piastres  is  imposed  for  non-attendance  and  re-imposed 
as  often  as  the  offence  is  repeated.  Heads  and  con- 
trolling authorities  of  primary  schools  are  given 
special  powers  to  enforce  attendance;  but  the  law  exempts 
from  compulsory  attendance  children  living  more  than 
two  kilometres  from  the  nearest  school  or  suffering 
from  an  illness  or  physical  or  mental  handicap  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend. 

The  following  subjects  are  prescribed  for  primary 
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education:  religious  instruction,  Arabic,  civics,  science 
and  hygiene,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  music  and  singing, 
physical  training,  drawing  and  handicrafts,  agriculture, 
domestic  science  (for  girls) . 

In  princcple,  class  teachers  will  be  responsible 
for  all  instruction  during  the  first  four  years;  during 
the  two  f^nal  years,  the  teaching  will  be.  done  by 
specialists  in  the  various  subjects.  Examinations  for 
sixth-form  pupils  will  be  held  at  regional  level,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  appropriate  education  authorities, 
and  a Primary  Education  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
successful  candidates  Those  pupils  who,  after  com- 
pleting their  compulsory  schooling,  either  fail  the 
examination  or  do  not  sit  for  it,  will  be  issued  by  their 
education  authority  with  a Certificate  of  Completion  of 
Compulsory  Schooling, 

The  objectives  of  preparatory  education  are  defined 
as  being  (a)  to  consolidate  the  pupil's  intellectual, 
physical,  moral,  civic  and  national  training  and  (b)  to 
provide  such  instruction  as  will  make  it  possible  to 
discover  his  aptitudes  and  capacities,  and  encourage 
him  to  develop  them,  either  by  adopting  a vocation  after 
appropriate  professional  training,  or  by  continuing  his 
studies  at  a secondary  school,  ° 

To  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  stage,  a student 
must  hold  a Primary  Education  Certificate  and  be  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  subjects  studied 
are:  religious  instruction,  Arabic,  a foreign  language, 
civics,  mathematics,  science,  hygiene,  art,  practical 
and  applied  science,  physical  training,  music  and  sing- 
ing, The  educational  authorities  will  hold  a single- 
stage  general  examination  at  governorate  level,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year;  a Preparatory  Education  Certifi- 
cate will  be  awarded  to  successful  candidates.  This 
examination  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  the 
syllabus  in  a government  school  or  in  a private  school 
supervised  by  the  Ministry.  Students  who  have  completed 
their  primary  education  not  less  than  three  years  pre- 
viously may  also  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  pro- 
vided they  offer  the  entire  three-year  curriculum.  To 
be  successful  in  the  examination,  candidates  must  obtain 
(a)  not  less  than  the  minimum  pass  mark  in  every  subject 
and  (b)  not  less  than  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  maximum 
possible  marks  for  all  subjects  except  religious  instruc- 
tion , 

The  objectives  of  secondary  education  are  defined 
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as  being  (a)  to  consolidate  the  student’s  general  edu- 
cation and  (b)  to  provide  him  with  the  scientific, 
literary,  artistic  and  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  studies  at  advanced  and 
university  level.  To  be  admitted  to  the  first  form  a 
student  must  hold  the  Preparatory  Education  Certificate 
and  be  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  first 
day  of  October  in  the  academic  year  in  question.  The 
subjects  of  study  are:  religious  instruction,  Arabic, 
first  foreign  language,  second  foreign  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  civics,  philosophy,  sociology,  econom- 
ics, physical  training,  military  instruction,  Arab 
society  and  socialism;  practical  sub j ects-e . g . , applied 
science-and  matters  of  vocational  interest  are  also 
studied.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  a single-stage, 
nation-wide  examination  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  a Secondary  Education 
Certificate  will  be  awarded  to  successful  candidates. 

The  examination  is  open  to  all  those  who  have  completed 
the  secondary  curriculum  in  either  a government  school 
or  a private  school  supervised  by  the  Ministry,  and  to 
other  students  provided  a period  of  three  years  has 
elapsed  since  they  obtained  their  Prepare  ory  Education 
Certificate,  and  that  they  offer  the  entire  three-year 
curriculum.  Pass  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the 
two  previous  stages.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
had  already  done  so  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
new  law,  no  student  may  sit  for  this  examination  more 
than  three  times;  however,  the  Minister  of  Education 
may,  if  he  so  decides,  allow  a candidate  who  has  failed 
not  more  than  two  subjects  to  make  cue  further  attempt. 

The  Explanatory  Note  states  that  the  decision  to 
promulgate  a single  new  law  designed,  unlike  its  pre- 
decessors, to  cover  all  three  stages  of  general  edu- 
cation, was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  a considerable 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  previous  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Many  changes  had  meanwhile  taken 
place — in  particular  the  spread  of  socialist  values 
and  the  progress  that  had  been  Trade  in  economic  and 
social  development  planning.  The  note  goes  on  to  draw 
attention  to  the  moot  important  innovations  introduced 
by  the  new  law,  namely: 

1.  The  clear  definition  of  the  objectives  of  general 
education  in  its  three  stages. 

2.  The  statement  that  the  State  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  compulsory  primary  education  for  all  the  nation’s 
children;  and  the  decision  that  the  efforts  of  all  edu- 
cated citizens  must  be  enlisted,  through  unions  and 
popular  organizations,  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy. 
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3.  The  decision  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
by:  abolishing  the  system  under  which  a pupil  could  be 
declared  successful  even  if  he  failed  to  pass  in  one  or 
two  subjects,  with  the  result  that  students  tended  to 
neglect  even  such  basic  subjects  as  foreign  languages 
or  mathematics;  limiting  the  size  of  classes;  linking 
the  assessment  of  the  teacher’s  performance  with  the 
results  of  his  pupils;  catering  for  advanced  students 
by  opening  schools  suited  to  their  talents;  abolishing 
the  system  of  automatic  promotion  in  primary  education 
and  establishing  a system  of  regular  examinations  for 
all  classes,  with  a general  examination  leading  to  the 
Primary  Education  Certificate  for  pupils  in  the  sixth 
class . 

4.  The  protection  of  high  standards  by:  limiting  the 
opportunity  to  repeat  classes;  expelling  those  absent 
without  adequate  excuse;  creating  the  year’s  work  as 

a factor  in  the  student’s  ultimate  assessment;  limiting 
the  opportunity  to  sit  for  general  examination;  and, 
lastly,  granting  incentives  to  hard-working  students. 

5.  Consultation  and  collaboration  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  general  education  through  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  consultative  bodies. 


Abstract  submitted  by  the  Centre  of  Educational 
Documentation  and  Research,  Cairo. 
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Ministerial  decree  No. 169,  21  August  1968,  concerning 
Educational  Co-operative  Societies. 


United  Arab  Republic  educational  supervision 

educational  legislation 

private  education 

educational  co-operatives 

educational  finance 

educational  administration 


This  decree  refers  to  Law  No. 160  of  1958  concerning 
the  regulation  of  private  schools,  together  with  the 
various  laws  and  decrees  by  which  that  law  has  since 
been  amended;  Law  No. 157  of  1956  concerning  co-operative 
societies ; and  certain  other  legislation  on  the  subject, 
including  Ministerial  Decree  No.  72  of  1965  concerning^ 
co-operative  societies  for  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  private  schools , which  the  present  decree 
supersedes . 

The  decree  comprises  six  articles  and  three  annexes 
( specimen  articles  of  association;  rules  of  procedure ; 
rules  governing  the  declaration,  control  and  supervision 
of  educational  co-operative  societies) . 

As  provided  in  Article  I,  an  educational  co-opera- 
tive society  is  any  society  established,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  concerning  co-operative  societies  and  the 
relevant  executive  decrees,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
educational  and  teaching  services  at  all  stages  except 
that  of  higher  education.  Its  articles  of  association 
must  specify  the  name  of  the  society,  its  area  of  activ- 
ity, the  liability  of  each  of  its  members,  its  proposed 
duration,  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  established 
and  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital.  The  application 
for  incorporation  must  be  accompanied  by  a declaration 
of  adherence  to  the  rules  of  procedure,  containing  the 
same  information  as  that  supplied  in  the  application 
and  specifying  the  objects  of  the  society,  the  address 
of  its  registered  office,  and  the  area  and  proposed 
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Co  operative  societies  may  charge  education  fees 
on  a scale  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Their  financial  resources  consist  of  shares  subscribed 
by  members,  the  price  of  each  share  being  one  Egyptian 
pound;  unconditional  donations  or  subsidies;  and  a re- 
serve fund  built  up  by  the  retention  each  year  of  20% 
of  a society’s  net  profit  until  such  time  as  its  re- 
serves are  equal  to  its  capital.  Shares  are  nominative, 
indivisible  and  not  subject  to  distraint  (except  to 
meet  debts  of  the  society),  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  shares  that  may  be  issued.  No  person  may 
be  obliged  to  subscribe  more  than  one  share  in  order  to 
join  the  society,  and  the  liability  of  a member  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  his  individual  shareholding. 

Membership  of  a co-operative  society  is  open  to 
applicants  holding  at  least  one  share  and  resident  in 
the  society’s  area  of  activity,  and  terminates  when  a 
member  dies,  resigns,  transfers  his  shareholding  to 
another  member  or  is  expelled  by  the  board  for  activities 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  society.  A person 
deprived  of  his  membership  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
value  of  his  shares,  provided  the  value  of  the  society’s 
capital  would  not  thereby  be  reduced  to  less  than  one 
half  of  the  maximum  value  attained  since  its  foundation; 
his  liability  towards  third  parties  remains  in  force 
for  a period  of  two  years  following  the  termination  of 
his  membership. 

If  a prospective  member  of  a co-operative  society 
wishes  to  offer  an  existing  private  school,  of  which  he 
is  the  owner,  as  his  capital  contribution  to  the  society, 
the  school’s  real  value  as  a capital  asset  must  be 
assessed  by  a commission  appointed  by  the  local  education 
authority.  If  either  party  objects  to  the  assessment 
within  one  month  of  being  notified  thereof,  a further 
assessment  must  be  made  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Deputy  Minister. 

The  law  provides  that  each  society  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  represented  by  a board  of  up  to  eleven 
members,  of  whom  five  are  to  be  elected  by  the  society, 
three  appointed  by  the  regional  education  authority  (or 
five  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  if  the 
society’s  activities  fall  within  the  area  of  resp  risibil- 
ity of  more  than  one  authority)  and  one  appointed  by 
the  Teachers’  Union  or  its  local  branch.  The  elected 
members  have  a three-year  mandate;  each  year,  however, 
two  members  selected  by  ballot  must  retire  and  present 
themselves  for  re-election  in  the  same  way  as  members 
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whose  mandate  has  expired-  Board  membership  is  limited 
to  citizens  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  whose  past  or 
present  activities  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the 
society  and  who  have  been  members  of  the  society  for 
at  least  two  years.  An  elected  member  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  if  he  fails  to  attend  three  success- 
ive meetings  without  acceptable  written  excuse.  Each 
year,  the  board  elects  from  among  its  meirbers  a chair- 
man and  deputy  chairman,  both  of  whom  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  ownership  of  a private  school  laid 
down  in  the  law  concerning  private  education;  it  also 
elects  a secretary  and  a treasurer.  The  board  must 
meet  at  the  registered  office  of  the  society  at  least 
once  a month  to  consider  a summary  of  the  society's 
accounts,  satisfy  itself  with  regard  to  the  cash  posi- 
tion, and  discuss  the  month's  educational  and  other 
activities.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  board 
must  draw  up  an  annual  report,  comparing  the  society's 
educational  activities  with  those  of  previous  years  and 
indicating  to  what  extent  the  decisions  of  the  society 
and  the  plans  and  directives  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation have  been  implemented.  The  report  must  also 
contain  a final  account  for  the  fiscal  year  and  a pro- 
fit and  loss  statement,  with  the  relevant  supporting 
documents.  Each  member  is  entitled  to  inspect  the 
accounts  and  supporting  documents  during  a period  of 
not  less  than  eight  days  before  the  general  meeting  of 
the  society.  A copy  of  the  accounts  must  also  be  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  education  authority  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  approved  by  the  society's  auditor. 
Some,  or  all,  of  the  members  of  the  board  may  be  award- 
ed good  management  bonuses,  the  total  amount  of  which 
may  not  exceed  10%  of  the  society's  net  profit. 

Each  society  has  a general  assembly,  composed  of 
all  members  of  the  society,  with  one  vote  per  member 
J irrespective  of  the  size  of  his  shareholding.  Decisions 

are  adopted  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present; 
a motion  is  considered  as  having  been  rejected  if  the 
voting  is  equally  divided.  Ordinary  meetings  of  the 
general  assembly  are  held  at  the  request  of  the  Co- 
Operative  Union  for  Private  Education,  the  society's 
auditors,  the  local  education  authority,  one-tenth  of 
the  society's  members  (provided  it  has  a total  member- 
ship of  not  less  than  fifty),  or  one  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  administration.  An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  may  also  be  summoned 
at  the  request  of  the  board.  The  general  assembly, 
whether  meeting  in  annual,  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
session,  may  consider  only  those  matters  that  are 
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contained  in  the  agenda  circulated  with  the  notice  of 
the  meeting.  A copy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  of 
the  general  assembly  must  be  sent  to  the  local  education 
authority  and  to  the  private  education  department  of 
the  Ministry  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  Each  society  must  have  an  auditor,  who  must 
be  a registered  accountant  or  accountant’s  assistant, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  auditing  the  society’s 
accounts,  checking  its  books  and  other  documents  and 
establishing  its  cash  and  stock  position  at  least  once 
a year.  The  audit  must  be  carried  out  on  the  society’s 
premises  and  accompanied  by  an  annual  report  on  its 
situation.  A society’s  fiscal  year  runs  from  1 Septem- 
ber to  30  August* 

Any  distribution  of  the  net  profits  of  private 
schools  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  con- 
cerning private  education  and  of  the  relevant  executive 
decrees.  The  rest  of  the  net  profits  shall  then  be  dis- 
tributed, by  way  of  dividend,  among  those  members  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  society 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  transactions. 

The  winding-up  of  a society,  cessation  of  its 
activities  and  realization  of  its  assets  may  be  brought 
about  either  by  decision  of  its  general  assembly  or  by 
order  of  a court  or  administrative  authority  for  any  of 
the  reasons  specified  in  the  law  concerning  co-operative 
societies.  In  such  circumstances,  one  or  more  liquid- 
ators are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  society’s 
assets.  Repayments  to  members  may  not  exceed  (a)  the 
real  value  of  their  shares  and  (b)  the  amount  of  such 
moneys  as  they  may  have  deposited  with  the  society. 

Any  balance  remaining  after  liquidation  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  a current  account  and  utilized  either  for  the 
establishment  of  a new  educational  co-operative  society 
or  for  such  other  public  purpose,  of  benefit  to  the  for- 
mer society’s  area  of  activity,  as  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation may  decide.  Lastly,  educational  co-operative 
societies  must  undertake  to  adapt  their  rules  of  pro- 
cedure as  necessary  whenever  new  legislation  regarding 
co-operatives  is  promulgated  or  existing  legislation  is 
amended . 

An  annex  to  the  decree  sets  out  the  procedure 
governing  thp  declaration,  control  and  supervision  of 
educational  co-operative  societies . The  founders  of  a 
society  must  submit  to  the  local  education  authority  an 
aDpli option  accompanied  by  the  necessary  supporting 
documents,  including  three  copies  of  the  articles  of 
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association  and  of  the  draft  rules  of  procedure  bearing 
the  signatures,  duly  authenticated,  of  the  founders. 
Having  considered  the  application  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments in  the  light  of  the  law  concerning  co-operative 
societies,  the  law  concerning  private  education,  and 
the  executive  decrees  relating  to  both  those  laws,  the 
authority  forwards  the  papers  and  its  comments  on  them 
to  the  private  education  department  of  the  Ministry, 
which  examines  the  application  and  submits  it  to  the 
appropriate  Under-Secretary  with  a reasoned  recommend- 
ation. If  the  Under-Secretary  sanctions  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society,  the  private  education  department 
causes  his  decision  to  be  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  of  which  it  forwards  a copy  to  the  local  author- 
ity for  the  information  of  the  founders.  If  the  appli- 
cation is  rejected  or  requires  amendment,  the  department 
advises  the  local  authority  accordingly,  specifying  the 
reasons  for  the  decision  in  order  that  these  may  be 
communicated  to  the  founders,  who  may  appeal  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  notification.  In  any  event,  the  decision  must 
be  taken  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  transmission 
of  the  application  to  the  local  education  authority. 

Educational  co-operative  societies  may  also  estab- 
lish their  own  Co-operative  Union,  with  (i)  a general 
assembly  composed  of  representatives  of  member  societies 
on  a basis  of  one  representative  to  each  society  owning 
fifty  or  fewer  schools,  two  to  each  society  owning  more 
than  fifty  and  fewer  than  one  hundred  schools,  and 
three  to  each  society  owning  more  than  one  hundred 
schools,  and  (ii)  a fifteen-member  council  composed  of 
nine  persons  elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Union  from  among  its  members,  three  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation officials  nominated  by  the  Minister  and  three 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  administrative  council 
of  the  Teachers*  Union.  The  private  education  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  is  responsible  for  the  control  and 
supervision  of  educational  co-operative  societies  as 
provided  in  the  law  concerning  private  education.  In- 
spectors' reports  on  the  societies  are  examined  by  the 
local  education  authority,  which  forwards  them  with  its 
comments  to  the  private  education  department  not  later 
than  one  month  from  the  date  of  submission.  Control 
and  supervision  of  the  Co-operative  Union  for  Private 
Education  and  the  examination  of  its  reports  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  education  department, 
which  is  also  responsible  for  supervising  the  work  of 
such  liquidators  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed. 

Abstract  submitted  by  the  Educational  Documentation 
and  Research  Centre,  Cairo. 
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This  volume  reports  part  of  a comprehensive  re- 
search project  concerning  the  Finnish  matriculation 
examination . The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  explore 

the  matriculation  examination  as  a series  of  tests 
indicative  of  ability  differences  between  individuals . 

(In  this  study  the  term  "ability  differences " is  used 
in  a broad  sense  to  mean  differences  in  performance 
between  individuals  regardless  of  whether  these  differ- 
ences are  due  to  intellectual  or  personality  factors 3 
to  motivational  considerations  or  environmental  in- 
fluences),  The  central  aim  of  the  study  is  to  gauge 

the  usefulness  of  the  matriculation  examination  as  a 
standard  for  predicting  success  or  lack  of  success  in 
university  studies . 

The  main  group  of  individuals  dealt  with  consisted 
of  a sample  of  1,330  Finnish-speaking  students  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Helsinki  in  the  years 
1955-1959  (or,  in  certain  cases,  in  1955-1962).  The 
sample  comprised  students  in  the  Department  of  History 
and  Philology,  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  and  the  Department  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciences.  The  comparative  group  was  composed  of  10,929 
Finnish-speaking  students  registered  in  the  above 
mentioned  departments  of  the  University  of  Helsinki  from 
1948-1955. 


A number  of  different  research  methods  were  employed: 
the  total  group  of  those  who  officially  enrolled  in  the 
university  was  compared  with  those  who  graduated,  the 
object  being  to  find  out  how  the  matriculation  examina- 
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tion  results  of  those  who  graduate  (that  is,  obtain  a 
master's  degree  in  the  departments  concerned)  differ 
from  the  results  of  the  total  group  of  students  regis- 
tered ; in  the  case  of  the  graduates , success  in  univer- 
sity studies  was  compared  (by  means  of  correlation  analy- 
sis) with  success  in  the  matriculation  examination; 
analysis  of  the  different  factors  involved  was  carried 
out  to  evaluate  psychological  similarities  between 
success  in  the  matriculation  examination  and  success  in 
university  studies;  comparative  analyses  of  extreme 
groups  were  used  as  a control  method  (the  graduates 
falling  within  the  highest  and  the  lowest  matriculation 
examination  success  quarters  were  compared  with  each 
other  in  respect  to  their  success  in  university  studies) ; 
multiple  correlation  analyses  were  carried  out  to  eluci- 
date the  nature  or  the  various  matriculation  examination 
tests  within  the  set  of  the  obligatory  tests,  and  to 
establish  their  highest  potential  predictive  power. 

The  concurrent  validity  of  the  matriculation 
examination  was  investigated  by  comparing  the  results 
of  the  tests  in  this  examination  with  the  corresponding 
school-subject  marks  given  to  the  individuals  immediate- 
ly before  the  matriculation  examination.  The  data  were 
collected  from  two  successive  years.  The  correlation 
between  marks  obtained  in  the  matriculation  examination 
and  the  mean  of  marks  obtained  in  the  academic  school 
subjects  was  found  to  be  .83,  on  the  average.  The 
matriculation  examination  consequently  explained  almost 
70  per  cent:  of  the  variance  of  the  school  marks . 

The  uniformity  of  the  principles  of  evaluation 
applied  was  investigated  in  the  case  of  the  general 
knowledge  test.  (This  test  is  an  intermediate  type 
between  a 5;ub  jective  and  an  ob  jective  type  of  test)  . 

Points  given  for  two  scores,  obtained  independently  of 
each  other ,,  for  the  same  answers  were  compared.  Correla- 
tions for  the  various  items  ranged  from  .61  to  .82,  and 
the  correlation  coefficient  for  the  resulting  total 
scores  amounted  to  .96.  The  reliability  of  the  evaluation 
was  also  investigated  by  having  an  experienced  scorer 
evaluate  and  re— evaluate  some  250  test  papers. 

The  importance  of  the  variables  involved  in  success 
in  university  studies,  and  their  serviceability  in 
general,  were  examined.  To  obtain  a clear  idea  cf  their 
influence  and  reliability,  the  grades  obtained  in  the 
examinations  for  the  Master's  degree  were  re-scored, 
taking  into  account  the  qualifying  phrases  accompanying 
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them.  The  intercorrelations  of  the  separate  criteria 
indicated  that,  although  there  was  marked  overlapping, 
each  criterion  possessed  specific  variance.  The  three 
criterion  variables  indicating  the  student’s  performance 
frequently  formed  a cluster.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
length  of  time  between  enrolment  and  graduation  was  found 
to  be  relatively  independent  of  all  three. 

It  was  found  that  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences in  matriculation  examination  success  existed 
between  groups  of  students  majoring  in  different  univer- 
sity subjects.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  evaluation  scales  were  employed  varied  a 
great  deal  depending  on  the  university  subject.  The 
differences  In  success  between  the  male  and  female 
students  majoring  in  the  same  subject  were  more  frequent 
than  could  be  expected  by  chance.  In  most  cases  the 
female  students’  university  success  was  somewhat  poorer 
than  their  success  in  the  matriculation  examination  would 
have  led  one  to  expect . 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  results  of  those  who 
were  enrolled  and  of  those  who  graduated  showed  that  the 
latter  had  done  significantly  better  in  the  matriculation 
examination  than  the  former.  When  the  total  points  of 
merit  for  the  obligatory  tests  or  the  general  mark  were 
used  as  the  predictor  variable,  a correspondence  between 
the  matriculation  examination  and  success  in  university 
studies  was  clearly  established. 

Use  was  made  of  factorial  analysis  for  investigating 
the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  criterion 
variables  and  the  matriculation  examination  tests  and  as 
a result  it  seems  that  even  the  matriculation  examination 
reveals  permanent  inter— individual  differences  in  mental 
abilities  which  bear  substantially  upon  success  in 
university  studies.  The  factors  which  show  themselves 
in  the  inter-individual  differences  in  university  success 
but  are  not  represented  in  the  matriculation  examination 
variables  are  of  special  interest. 

The  results  of  correlation  analysis  were  supplement- 
ed and  checked  by  a comparative  analysis  of  groups  repre- 
senting different  performance  levels.  The  quarter  that 
had  been  most  successful  and  the  quarter  that  had  been 
least  successful  in  the  matriculation  examination  were 
singled  out  for  comparison  with  each  other  in  respect  of 
university  success.  It  was  found,  on  the  average,  that 
those  in  the  highest  quarter  had  been  significantly  more 
successful  in  each  of  the  three  departments  than  thosq^3*7 
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in  the  lowest  quarter.  Moreover,  the  time  needed  by  the 
more  successful  group  to  bring  their  university  studies 
to  completion  was  about  one  year  less. 

Multiple  correlation  analysis  was  applied  mainly 
with  the  object  of  discovering  what  the  maximum  pre- 
dictive power  of  the  matriculation  examination  would  be 
if  the  results  of  the  separate  tests  were  weighted  in  an 
optimal  manner.  Each  of  the  criterion  variables  was 
dealt  with  separately.  Elucidation  of  the  nature  of 
the  criterion  variables  was  a further  goal.  It  was 
found  that,  when  combined  success-in-study  variables  were 
used  as  the  criterion,  the  highest  correlations  obtain- 
able through  revised  weighting  varied  between  .36  and 
.65  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Philology;  between 
.34  and  .70  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science;  and  between  .15  and  .68  in  the  Department  of 
Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion and  its  concurrent  and  predictive  validity  suggested 
at  several  points  that  the  predictive  information  con- 
tained in  the  examination  had  so  far  not  been  utilized 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Professor  Arvo  Lehtovaara, 
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In  the  early  stages  of  vocational  guidance  there 
was  great  optimism  as  to  its  potential  for  the  indica- 
tion of  vocational  fitness . It  was  thought  possible  to 

direct  every  young  person  with  fair  accuracy  to  the 
occupation  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  examining  both 
personal  ability  and  the  requirements  of  the  occupation 
considered . Results  obtained  during  the  past  decades s 
however s have  shown  that  the  prediction  of  vocational 
fitness  is  exceedingly  complex . 

This  investigation  should  be  required  as  a prelimi- 
nary attempt  to  use  the  schools 9 normal  curricula  as  an 
aid  in  vocational  guidance . Since , in  many  Finnish 
schools  handicraft  is  a compulsory  subject,  the  aim  of 
this  study  has  been  to  test  the  prognostic  value  of 
such  training  for  subsequent  success  in  schools  and  in 
jobs . This  study  necessarily  raised  several  related 
questions:  techniques  of  work  appraisal,  citizenship 

school  streaming  and  trial  periods  at  vocational  schools . 

The  work  tests  were  based  on  the  training  scheme 
devised  by  the  author  with  his  co-worker  in  an  earlier 
book.  The  tests  call  for  the  making  of  articles  of 
similar  types,  requiring  reading  of  diagrams,  drafting 
the  same,  forging,  filing,  platework,  work  with  machines, 
and  certain  other  types  of  activity.  Each  test  in  the 
series  contains  16  simple  articles  and  in  completing 
them  the  pupil  must  show  mastery  of  the  principles  of 
metalwork. 

The  participating  teachers  were  invited  to  a general 
information  meeting  during  which  the  structure  of  the 
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tests  and  method  of  instruction  were  explained;  they 
also  received  written  information  on  all  the  more 
important  points  in  good  time  before  starting  the  experi- 
ment. The  test  group  consisted  of  vocational  schools 
(7  schools,  104  pupils,  average  age  15  years  8 months), 
the  comparison  group,  citizenship  schools  (7  schools, 

126  pupils,  average  age  13  years,  11  months). 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were  as  follows: 

(a)  a very  clear  positive  correlation  exists  between 
the  appraisal  variables  used  (general  appraisal,  speed, 
neatness,  accuracy  of  measurement,  accuracy  of  form 
independence,  and  outside  general  judgement). 

(b)  Only  such  variables  as  may  be  confirmed  by  reliable 
measurements  (e.g.  time  and  accuracy)  are  significantly 
separated  from  the  general  appraisal.  If  the  teacher 
marks  the  work  only  with  a "general  appraisal"  it  will 
be  based  only  on  an  indefinite  neatness  factor.  Other 
factors  shown  by  factor  analysis  were  called  time 
independence  and  accuracy  of  measurement. 

(c)  The  paired  comparison  method,  which  was  laborious, 
gave  approximately  the  same  results  as  was  obtained 
when  ranging  the  articles  by  rank. 

(d)  The  elementary  school  mark  for  handicraft  has 
prognostic  value  for  the  higher  grades  (citizenship 
schools).  It  does  not  have  such  significance  at 
vocational  schools. 

(e)  The  prognostic  value  for  success  in  the  work  tests 
of  the  vocational  school  entrance  examination  (mother 
tongue,  arithmetic  and  s— factor)  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  elementary  school  certificate  (mother  tongue, 
arithmetic  and  handicraft). 

(f)  In  work-appraisal  results  it  was  confirmed  that 
age  had  a slight  positive  influence. 

(g)  The  pupils*  social  status  did  not  affect  the  work 
appraisal . 

(h)  Success  in  work  tests  correlated  strongly  with 
concomitant  general  appraisal  of  work,  clearly  with 
technical  drawing,  and  weakly  but  positively  with  mother 
tongue  and  arithmetic. 

(i)  The  work  test  has  a good  prognostic  value  for  later 
success  at  school  in  practical  subjects,  and  to  some 
extent  for  general  success. 

(j)  Success  in  the  work  test  and  later  at  school 
correlates  positively  but  rather  weakly  with  the  judge- 
ment variables  of  the  employers. 

(k)  The  relation  of  general  school  success  (average 
mark)  to  employers*  judgement  is  also  slight. 

(l)  The  transfer  of  citizenship  school  pupils  to 
different  occupational  fields  is  random.  Many  vocational 
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school  students  also  leave  the  field  they  have  studied 
(about  1/3)  . Increasing  age  and  school  success  have  a 
negative  effect  on  this. 

We  should  be  careful  about  generalizing  from  the 
results,  particularly  with  regard  to  individuals.  The 
most  difficult  question  seemed  to  be  how  to  find  the 
reliable  criteria  necessary  for  prediction  of  success 
in  work.  In  many  occupations  it  has  been  an  over- 
whelming task  to  obtain  criteria  which  are  practical, 
relevant,  normal  and  constant.  This  is,  however,  a 
prerequisite  if  we  wish  to  raise  the  level  of  occupation- 
al guidance  from  one  concerned  with  information  and 
placement  alone  to  one  more  concerned  with  prognosis. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Professor  Oiva  Kyostio,  the 
Institute  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Oulu, 
Finland . 
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In  the  present  study  the  problem  of  “frame-size" 
and  the  question  of  individual  differences  were  studied 
by  varying  ability , as  measured  by  the  school  grades 
and  a battery  of  seven  " factor  tests"  of  intelligence , 
and  varying  "frame-size"  in  a programme  of  Roman  . * 

numerals . There  were  no  indications  that  "frame-size" 
affects  the  teaming  outcomes,  but  the  time,  required  by 
the  learners  increases  as  "frame-size"  diminishes . ^ A 
strong  relationship  was  found  between  different  ability 
measures  and  learning  outcomes . 

One  of  the  "classical"  problems  of  programmed 
instruction  is  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  step- 
size"  factor  and  its  importance  in  programmed  learning 
situations.  The  relevance  of  the  "step-size"  variable 
was  almost  immediately  realized  by  programme  construct- 
ors and  research  workers,  when  they  tried  to  develop 
programmes  of  optimal  efficiency.  Accumulating  empiri- 
cal evidence,  however,  led  some  research  workers  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  the  much  advocated  doctrine  of 
"small  steps". 

While  stimulus  characteristics  like  "step-size" 
or  "frame— size"  have  received  much  attention  in  pro- 
grammed instruction  literature,  a second  group  of  import- 
ant factors  is  formed  by  various  organism  variables. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  programmed 
instruction  some  studies  seemed  to  imply  that  effect- 
ive programmed  instruction  might  be  able  to  wipe 
out  differences  in  achievement  measures  associated  with 
intellectual  and  ability  capacities.  Some  more  recent 
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studies,  however,  have  challenged  the  universality  of 
the  results  obtained  in  the  early  studies  of  individual 
differences  in  programmed  instruction. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  one  stimulus  variable,  ’’frame-size",  and 
a group  of  various  organism  variables  reflecting  student 
3-bility  and  sex*  Possible  effects  of  these  variables 
are  studied  in  the  light  of  short-term  learning  and 
retention  scores  on  the  subject  matter  of  Roman 
numerals , 

The  present  study  is  in  principle  a replication 
along  the  lines  used  in  some  earlier  studies  already 
reviewed , This  implies  the  use  of  the  factorial  design 
technique  which  is  especially  useful  in  studies  where 
effects  of  various  factors  are  studied  simultaneously. 

In  the  present  case  a 3 x 3 x 2 factorial  design  was 
used* 

A pilot  study  was  first  made  to  test  the  procedures 
planned  to  be  used  in  the  present  study  (Kronqvist, 
1965),  Guided  by  the  experience  gained  from  the  pilot 
study,  the  following  procedure  and  design  were  adopted, 

A sample  of  654  fourth  graders  were  randomly 
assigned  to  the  experimental  and  control  groups  of  575 
and  79  Ss  respectively.  Both  groups  were  then  given  a 
battery  of  seven  factor  tests  of  intelligence.  From 
the  latest  term  reports  the  marks  for  twelve  subjects 
were  ta^.en  to  be  a measure  of  school  success.  The  Ss 
were  also  pre-tested  by  giving  them  a special  test, 

Roman  Numerals  I,  designed  to  measure  their  previous 
skill  in  Roman  numerals.  Age  and  sex  of  the  Ss  and  the 
profession  or  job  held  by  their  parents  were  taken  from 
the  school  files.  The  socio-economic  status  of  their 
homes  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  their  parents' 
occupations , 

The  equality  of  the  two  groups  was  then  tested  by 
t-tests  in  connexion  with  all  the  variables  mentioned 
above,  except  sex  and  socio-economic  status  where  Chi2 
was  used , 

On  the  basis  of  the  sum  of  the  factor-test  scores 
and  the  means  of  the  school  marks  the  experimental  Ss 
were  then  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  their 
"ability11.  Each  of  the  three  ability  groups  was  then 
randomly  divided  into  three  parts  which  again  were 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  programme  con- 
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ditions.  Division  according  to  the  sex  of  the  Ss  was 
done  after  ability  grouping. 

Ideally  now,  there  should  have  been  significant 
differences  only  between  the  ability  groups,  and  no 
differences  between  the  programme  and  sex  groups.  This 
was  tested  by  an  analysis  of  variance  for  all  the 
combined  variables  used  in  the  ability  grouping. 

The  actual  treatment  in  form  of  programmed  materials 
was  then  performed.  The  Ss  studied  Roman  numerals  from 
one  of  the  three  programme  versions  which  differed  in 
"frame-size".  Time  used  in  the  learning  task  was 
recorded.  The  control  group  did  not  receive  the  treat- 
ment • 


Immediately  after  studying  the  programmed  materials 
the  experimental  Ss  took  the  criterion  test  Roman 
Numerals  II  simultaneously  with  the  control  group. 

Comparing  these  scores  should  reveal  whether  there  have 
been  any  treatment  effects,  and  comparing  the  control 
group’s  performance  on  Roman  Numerals  I and  II  might 
reveal  testing  effects. 

To  measure  retention  Roman  Numerals  III  and  IV  were 
given  to  the  experimental  Ss  after  one  and  two  weeks 
respectively.  Learning  outcomes  in  form  of  after-test 
and  gainscores  were  analysed  by  using  analysis  of 
variance.  This  was  done  also  to  the  total—  and  per— 
frame  timescores.  In  addition  to  analysis  of  variance, 
factor  analysis  was  used  to  relate  the  learning  out- 
comes to  the  other  measurements  used  in  the  study. 

The  finding  that  all  the  treatment  groups 
performed  better  on  the  post-test  and  gainscores  is  in 
accord  with  the  widely  accepted  view  that  learning  can 
be  effected  through  programmed  material.  There  are, 
however,  important  unsolved  questions  on  the  control  of 
stimulus  variables  by  programmed  instruction  material. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  of  these  has  been  the 
problem  of  "step-size"  or  "frame-size". 

B.F.  Skinner’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  small 
"steps”  in  writing  programmes  received  some  support  from 
the  research  done  on  this  subject.  The  present  study 
failed  to  reveal  any  difference  between  the  groups  using 
different  "frame-size"  versions  (in  studying  Roman  numerals) 
on  learning  or  retention  outcomes.  Learning  time, 
however,  was  significantly  longer  with  the  groups  using 
"small-frame"  programmes.  This,  of  course,  could  mean 
that  the  requirement  of  "small  steps"  has  been  over- 
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emphas ized • 

There  are,  however,  many  factors  limiting  the 
validity  of  the  findings  of  the  present  study.  First 
of  all.  It  may  be  that  the  "step-sizes"  in  the  three 
programme  versions  did  not  vary  enough,  or  that  an 
insignificant  aspect  of  "step-size"  measurements  was 
varied.  As  was  pointed  out  in  earlier  sections,  poor 
measurements  (and  poor  programme)  handicapped  research 
on  programmed  instruction  in  general,  and  in  the 
question  of  "step-size"  the  problem  was  most  difficult. 

Secondly,  the  learning  task,  Roman  numerals,  was  a 
very  small  one.  This  fact  is  another  factor  limiting 
variance  in  learning.  It  may  well  be  that  in  longer 
tasks  learning  will  be  affected  by  different  "step- 
sizes"  in  programmed  material. 

One  possible  implication  of  the  present  finding 
is  that  a programmer  can  vary  the  size  of  the  programme 
frames  considerably  without  influencing  the  results, 
but  he  must  keep  in  mind  that  time  in  learning  can  be 
saved  by  using  fairly  large  frames.  How  large  the 
frames  should  be  for  maximum  time  saving  and  still 
maintaining  an  adequate  level  of  attainment  is  a 
question  which  still  remains  to  be  answered  by  future 
research . 

Programmed  instruction  was  once  seen  as  a possible 
solution  to  level  individual  differences.  Teaching 
machines  and  learning  programmes  were  heralded  as  the 
great  solution  to  the  gnawing  problem  of  individual 
differences.  In  the  present  study,  ability  proved  to 
affect  both  the  learning  and  retention  scores.  It  was 
also  found  that  Ss  with  higher  ability  learned  faster 
despite  the  programme  version  they  used.  The  various 
ability  measures  also  correlated  moderately  with  the 
learning  measures.  These  findings  are,  by  and  large, 
in  accord  with  the  most  recent  findings  reported  earlier. 

The  correlations  between  the  ability  measures  and 
the  gain  scores  were  significant  but  low.  This  may  mean 
that  besides  lacking  an  instructional  technology  for 
coping  with  individual  differences,  we  also  lack 
satisfactory  ways  of  finding  out  what  the  differences 
are . 


The  finding  that  boys  obtained  higher  scores  on 
learning  and  used  less  time  than  girls,  suggests  that 
the  same  differences  between  the  sexes,  found  in 
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differential  psychology  many  years  ago,  also  apply  to 
programmed  learning  situations.  This  time  the  task  was 
of  numerical  character  and  boys  performed  better  than 
girls.  It  may  well  turn  out  that  in  the  same  kind  of 
experimental  setting  using  highly  verbal  material,  girls 
will  have  higher  scores  than  boys. 

In  general,  the  results  showed  that  in  the  experi- 
mental setting  used,  “frame-size"  did  not  affect  the 
learning  but  “small-frame"  programmes  having  more  frames 
required  more  time  to  go  through.  This  was  true  on  all 
ability  levels  and  for  both  sexes.  Ability  proved  to 
affect  learning  achievement  and  time,  so  that  Ss  with 
high  ability  learned  more  and  faster.  In  this  special 
setting  boys  obtained  higher  achievement  scores  and 
learned  faster  than  girls. 

Strictly  speaking  the  results  are  not  generaliz- 
able  outside  the  school  district  in  which  the  study  was 
done,  because  the  sampling  procedure  was  not  totally 
randomized.  The  learning  task  was  highly  specific  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  representative  either.  In 
other  words,  there  were  many  factors  jeopardizing  the 
validity  of  the  results. 

In  the  future,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  apply  an 
experimental  design,  where  the  programmed  task  is 
larger  and  more  general izable . For  example,  one  might 
combine  nonsense  and  meaningful  material  by  using  some 
kind  of  artificial  language.  Making  the  different 
programme  versions  vary  greatly  in  respect  of  “step-size" 
one  might  produce  enough  variance  to  be  measurable. 
Forming  of  different  treatment  groups  could  be  made  more 
meaningful  by  first  taking  a large  number  of  measures 
of  individual  differences,  factor-analysing  them,  and 
on  the  basis  of  factor  scores  forming  the  ability  levels 
to  be  divided  randomly  into  programme  groups.  This 
sort  of  design  would,  however,  require  fairly  large 
representative  samples  in  order  to  be  useful  in  acquiring 
significant  knowledge  about  "step-size"  and  individual 
differences  in  programmed  learning. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  Kronqvist,  Centre  for 
Educational  Research,  University  of  Jyvaskyla,  Finland. 
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This  report  has  been  prepared  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Government  in  1961  to  investigate  ways 
in  which  to  improve  the  provision  of  secondary  educa- 
tion for  those  citizens  who  do  not  attend  ordinary 
secondary  schools  as  regular  pupils . The  committee  was 
to  pay  special  attention  to  an  expansion  of  evening 
studies  and  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
of  secondary  school  subjects  in  correspondence  schools ^ 
primary  schools ^ civic  schools  (an  additional  1 or  2 
school  years  after  the  6-7  primary  school  years)  and 
workers'  institutes • 

In  its  report  the  committee  analyses  and  assesses 
the  present  system  of  secondary  school  studies.  It 
points  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  present  system,  and  makes 
suggestions  for  improvement.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  reviewed  the  possibilities  of  secondary  school 
studies  outside  the  secondary  school  proper. 


d-. 

0v 


There  are  two  possibilities  of  obtaining  the  lower 
and  higher  secondary  school  certificates  outside  the 
secondary  school  proper:  a)  those  who  are  above  the 
usual  school  age  and  who  work  in  daytime  can  obtain 
secondary  school  certificates  through  studies  at  secon- 
dary evening  schools  or  in  the  evening  classes  of  an 
ordinary  secondary  school;  b)  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
the  secondary  school  certificates  as  a private  pupil  at 
a secondary  school. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  spread  of  secondary  education 
many  gifted  individuals  are  denied  secondary  education, 
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either  because  there  is  no  secondary  school  in  their 
locality  or  because  it  is  overcrowded.  In  some  cases, 
illness  may  interrupt  school  attendance  for  such  a long 
time  that  it  is  not  possible  to  resume  regular  studies. 

As  the  need  for  secondary  education  in  society  increases 
constantly,  one  should  also  aim  at  giving  those  talented 
individuals  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  regular 
school  attendance  the  possibility  of  secondary  education. 
The  survey  carried  out  by  the  committee  shows  that  the 
interest  in  obtaining  secondary  school  certificates 
outside  the  secondary  schools  is  increasing. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  drawbacks  and  deficiencies 
of  the  present  system  are:  the  small  number  of 

secondary  evening  schools  and  evening  classes;  the  lack 
of  guidance  for  private  pupils,  and  the  lack  of 
financial  support  for  private  pupils. 

The  committee  proposes  that  secondary  evening 
schools  should  be  established  in  the  bigger  cities  with 
lower  secondary  school  courses  lasting  three  years  and 
higher  secondary  school  courses  also  lasting  three 
years.  In  smaller  localities,  where  the  demand  for 
educational  facilities  is  more  limited  and  where  it  is 
consequently  not  necessary  to  start  a new  lower  or 
higher  secondary  school  course  every  year,  an  evening 
class  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
secondary  schools.  It  would  function  in  the  same  way 
as  the  secondary  evening  schools. 

In  addition  to  studies  in  secondary  evening  schools 
and  in  evening  classes  it  ought  also  to  be  possible  to 
carry  on  secondary  school  studies  as  a private  pupil 
in  secondary  schools.  Courses  preparing  the  pupils  for 
the  lower  and  higher  secondary  school  certificates 
should  be  provided  in  civic  and  workers*  institutes, 
in  folk  high  schools,  in  correspondence  schools,  in 
cooperation  with  correspondence  institutes  as  well  as 
wi^h  the  other  types  of  educational  institution  men- 
tioned above,  in  study  circles,  and  through  guidance  in 
secondary  schools.  As  courses  preparing  pupils  for 
examinations  as  described  above  have  already  been  pro- 
vided to  some  extent,  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
committee  to  found  its  proposals  on  practical  experience. 

Some  amendments  to  the  Decree  on  the  Examinations 
of  Private  Pupils  are  also  suggested.  It  is  proposed 
that,  if  the  number  of  applicants  rises  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  ordinary  pupils,  every  secondary  school  should 
accept  private  pupils  unless  there  are  special  reasons 
for  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is  further  proposed 
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that  the  time  for  passing  the  examination  should  be 
extended  from  one  year  to  18  months.  Other  measures 
aiming  at  unifying  the  examination  system  are  also 
suggested • 

With  respect  to  financial  support,  studies  at 
secondary  evening  schools  and  in  evening  classes  should 
be  free  of  charge  and  pupils  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  scholarships  in  the  same  way  as  the  pupils  of 
ordinary  secondary  schools.  The  examination  fees  of 
private  pupi.1  should  be  abolished  and  the  courses 
preparing  the  pupils  for  the  examinations  should  be  free 
of  charge  or  receive  considerable  financial  support. 

The  committee  has  established  that  there  is  a need 
for  expanding  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  secondary 
school  certificates  outside  the  secondary  schools  and 
that  such  opportunities  could  best  be  provided  through 
secondary  evening  schools,  evening  classes  or  by  studies 
as  private  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.  Further- 
more, adequate  financial  support  for  such  studies  is 
necessary. 

When  the  committee  started  its  work  there  was 
only  one  secondary  evening  school  and  one  evening  class 
in  the  whole  country.  By  1966,  there  were  six  examples 
of  both  of  these  types  of  secondary  school  education. 
This  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  inspiration 
provided  by  the  committee’s  work. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Kosi  Huuhka,  National  Board 
of  Schools,  Finland. 
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The  position  and  importance  of  art  in  Finnish  society 
has  changed  in  many  respects  in  the  last  few  decades. 

At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  arts  has  to  an  increasing  extent  been 
transferred  from  private  bodies  to  the  community . How- 
ever s there  has  been  no  corresponding  development  of 
government  measures  to  support  the  arts9  particularly 
through  the  allocation  of  public  funds  in  this  sphere . 

For  these  reasons  a government  committee  was  appointed 
on  28  February  1962  with  the  following  tasks: 

(a)  to  ascertain  the  form  and  extent  of  present  state 
support  for  the  different  branches  of  the  arts;  (b)  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  establishing  this  support  on  a 
firmer  basis;  and  (c)  to  draw  up  a proposal  for  action 
to  develop  and  make  known  the  Finnish  arts 9 with  special 
consideration  of  how  to  make  more  purposeful  and  central- 
ized use  of  state  funds • 

The  Committee’s  proposals  for  the  promotion  of  art 
are  based  on  the  view  that  the  developing  community 
must  ensure  artists  and  art  institutions  conditions  in 
which  they  can  work  and  develop  and  in  which  art  educa- 
tion can  be  developed  and  broadened;  that  the  arts  must 
be  raised  to  a more  significant  position  as  the  rising 
intellectual  and  material  standards  require.  The 
Committee’s  recommendations  cover  legislation,  adminis- 
trative re-organization,  education  and  information. 

The  plan  of  action  and  the  priorities  to  be  assigned 
call  for  close  co-operation  between  the  administration 
and  the  different  branches  of  art.  To  achieve  such 
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co-operation  the  Committee  recommended  that  priority  be 
given  to  the  reform  of  the  art  administration,  i.e. 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  art  committees  sub- 
ordinated to  it.  A special  office  for  the  arts  should 
be  established  within  the  Ministry.  As  the  measures  to 
further  the  arts  increase  and  the  volume  of  work  grows, 
this  office  may  be  enlarged  into  a department. 

The  Committee  proposed  that  seven  state  art 
committees  be  set  up  to  replace  the  six  boards  of  art 
experts  which  now  constitute  the  arts  administration 
under  the  Ministry  of  Education.  These  seven  committees 
would  be  concerned  with  literaturr'  ^ graphic  art,  music, 
drama,  architecture,  industrial  art  and  photography. 

They  would  be  responsible  for  promoting  creative  and 
performing  art  work,  art  education  and  research,  and 
for  administering  other  aspects  of  the  state  programme 
in  the  sphere  of  art,  e.g.,  awarding  the  various  state 
art  prizes. 

The  arts  branch  as  a whole  should  be  represented  in 
the  Ministry  of  Education  by  a central  arts  committee 
consisting  of  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the 
seven  art  committees.  Its  tasks  would  include:  prepar- 

ing a general  policy  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts, 
drawing  up  a comprehensive  proposal  for  the  Ministry 
of  Education  concerning  the  art  appropriations  to  be 
included  in  the  budget,  issuing  statements  and  making 
proposals  to  the  Ministry  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
arts,  and  coordinating  international  relations  in  the 
field  of  art. 

The  absence  of  a regional  organization  in  the 
present  system  is  singled  out  by  the  Committee  as  the 
principal  reason  why  large-scale  practical  measures 
have  not  been  taken  to  extend  a knowledge  of  and  inter- 
est in  the  arts  to  rural  districts.  Considering  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  arts  in  local  cultural 
life,  the  Committee  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish 
a special  organ  to  further  the  different  branches  of 
the  arts  within  each  province. 

Another  urgently  needed  reform  for  which  the 
Committee  submitted  a detailed  proposal  and  draft  law, 
concerns  state  grants  for  artists.  The  Committee  pro- 
posed, by  a special  law,  to  increase  the  present  100 
grants  per  annum  to  some  180  grants  for  the  same  period; 
they  would  be  from  1 to  5-year  grants  and  considerably 
more  generous  than  at  present.  The  Committee  also 
deliberated  the  establishment  of  permanent  grants  and 
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appointments  for  artists;  it  was  agreed  that,  as  the 
system  developed,  this  question  would  be  re-examined  in 
the  light  of  experience  in  other  countries  (e.g.,  Sweden). 

The  Committee  report  included  proposals  for  the 
promotion  of  each  branch  of  art;  these  proposals  concern 
individual  artists,  art  institutions  or  the  branch  of  art 
in  general.  In  its  proposals  the  Committee  recommended 
a considerable  increase  in  artists'  pensions.  The 
availability  of  studios,  tools  and  raw  materials  should 
also  be  eased,  art  competitions  should  be  organized, 
more  state  art  prizes  should  be  awarded,  etc.  Along 
with  the  improvement  of  working  conditions  for  individ- 
ual artists,  the  network  of  art  institutions  should  be 
improved  and  expanded,  art  museums  and  collections, 
orchestras  and  theatres  should  be  developed  and  if 
necessary  centralized  in  accordance  with  the  regional 
division  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  Committee's  opinion  that  in  order  to 
increase  popular  understanding  of  the  arts,  young  people 
in  particular  should  be  brought  into  close  contact  with 
art;  for  this  purpose  use  should  be  made  of  the  manifold 
possibilities  offered  by  mass  information  media. 

The  State  should  make  every  effort  to  further 
international  contacts  in  the  different  branches  of  art. 


( 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Olli  Nlirva,  Head  of  the  Arts 
Bureau  of  the  Finnish  Ministry  of  Education. 
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On  22  November*  196 3 the  Finnish  Diet  accepted  a 
re commendation  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  should 
take  prompt  steps  to  reform  the  Finnish  school  system 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  comprehensive 
school . In  February  1964  the  Government  appointed  the 
Basic  School  Committee  to  prepare  for  the  realization 
of  this  recommendation . The  Committee  presented  its 
report  on  22  September  1965 . It  proposed  that  the 
present  six-year  primary  school y the  two-  or  three-year 
civic  school  it  leads  toy  and  the  five-year  lower 
secondary  school  based  on  four  years  of  the  primary 
school  proper j should  all  be  united  to  form  a nine-year 
basic  school  of  the  compreh  '•sive  type . The  curriculum 
of  the  first  six  years  of  . %sic  school  (the  lower 
level  of  the  basic  school)  Would  be  the  samey  on  the 
whole y for  all  pupils s whereas  a differentiation  of  the 
curricula  would  take  place  during  the  three  last  years 
(at  the  higher  level)  when  pupils  could , to  a certain 
extent,,  choose  their  subjects  and  take  different 
courses . The  Committee  also  proposed  that  the 
Government  appoint  a pedagogic  committee  to  draft  an 
outline  report  on  the  pedagogic  structure  of  the  planned 
new  basic  school  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a detailed 
curriculum  plan • Such  a committee  was  appointed  in 
December  1965  and  the  Report  of  the  Government  Committee 
on  the  School  Reform  was  presented  in  October  1966 . 

The  report  deals  with  the  following  questions: 
arguments  for  a school  reform;  aims  of  the  basic  school; 
relationship  of  the  basic  school  to  the  educational 
institutes  based  upon  it;  results  of  the  investigation 
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on  the  development  of  pupils  from  the  point  of  view  of 
school  reform;  the  school  as  the  development  milieu  of 
pupils;  outlines  of  the  activities  of  the  basic  school; 
a proposal  for  the  pedagogic  structure  of  the  new 
school;  realization  of  the  basic  school  in  different 
circumstances;  measures  leading  up  to  the  school  reform. 

The  rapid  industrialization  of  the  country,  the 
mechanization  of  forestry  and  agriculture,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  the  service  sector  into  the 
biggest  occupational  group,  are  all  factors  underlining 
the  importance  of  making  vocational  education  available 
to  the  entire  nopulation.  The  development  of  mass  media 
has  resulted  in  many  more  people  coming  into  contact 
with  events  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  has  also  helped 
secure  a wider  audience  for  literature  and  art.  A 
natural  development  of  this  has  been  the  need  for  a 
broader  general  education.  Parents  want  their  children 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  those  schools  which 
provide  the  greatest  possibilities  of  further  study  — 
namely  the  present  secondary  schools.  A clear  indica- 
tion of  this  is  shown  in  that,  in  1950,  24  per  cent  of 
primary  school  pupils  continued  their  studies  in  a 
secondary  school  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  1965 
was  50  per  cent  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  80  per  cent 
in  1975.  This  trend  poses  certain  pedagogic  difficulties 
in  that  all  pupils  follow  the  same  curriculum  regardless 
of  their  individual  differences.  Financial  difficulties 
also  result  from  use  of  the  premises  and  the  equipment 
of  two  parallel  forms  of  school.  There  are  also 
organizational  problems  as  pupils  for  the  receding 
primary  schools  must  be  taken  from  wide  areas.  The  main 
social  problem  is  that  the  position  of  those  who  are 
left  outside  the  secondary  schools  is  increasingly 
difficult  in  regard  to  further  study  and  placement  on 
the  labour  market.  Furthermore  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  is  free  of  charge,  and  transport,  housing, 
textbooks  and  school  meals  are  part  of  school  responsi- 
bility; while  secondary  schools  charge  a fee  and  do  not 
offer  their  pupils  these  social  benefits,  in  spite  of 
efficient  support  from  the  Government.  The  economic 
status  and  the  domicile  of  the  parents  therefore  affect 
the  choice  of  education.  A nine— year  comprehensive 
school  which  provides  a free  basic  education  and  takes 
account  of  pupils’  individual  differences  is  clearly 
called  for. 

The  purpose  of  the  basic  school  is  (a)  to  give 
pupils  a broadly  based  education  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  receive  their  share  of  the  national 
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cultural  heritage  in  proportion  to  their  talents  and 
inclinations  and  which  enables  them  to  participate  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community;  (b)  to  impart  to 
pupils  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  of  vocational 
education  in  different  fields.  The  basic  school  is  also 
intended  to  give  pupils,  irrespective  of  their  later 
studies  and  profession,  the  same  general  education  lead- 
ing to  good  working  habits  and  a desire  to  increase  their 
knowledge.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  clear  divisions 
in  the  basic  school  where  all  pupils  study  the  same 
general  subjects,  namely,  religion  and  ethics,  the 
national  language  (Finnish  or  Swedish),  mathematics,  a 
first  fo*:oign  language,  history  and  social  science, 
citizenship,  knowledge  of  environment  (at  the  lower 
level),  geography,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  handi- 
crafts, home  economics,  art,  music,  (lst-6th  year)  and 
physical  education.  Certain  practical  skills  are 
necessary  for  everybody  and  familiarity  with  various 
kinds  of  practical  work  helps  pupils  in  their  vocational 
choice.  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  in  the  basic 
school  is  not,  however,  vocationally  oriented. 

At  the  lower  levels  of  the  basic  school  (the  first 
to  the  sixth  yeai ) only  the  above-mentioned  common 
subjects  are  studied.  Twenty-three  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  them  in  the  first  and  second  years,  the 
corresponding  figure  being  twenty-eight  for  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  and  thirty  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years.  In  addition,  the  pupil  may  include  in  his  programme 
so-called  optional  subjects,  i.-3.  a second  foreign 
language  or  the  second  national  language,  a third  foreign 
language,  subjects  developing  practical  skills,  music  and, 
if  the  circumstances  permit,  arts  subjects.  The  pupils 
of  the  higher  level  include  optional  subjects  in  their 
programme  up  to  not  less  than  four  hours  and  not  more 
than  nine  hours  per  week. 

Research  results  in  the  sphere  of  educational 
psychology  and  school  w^*rk  xtself  clearly  show  that  the 
intellectual  structure  and  the  inclinations  of  pupils 
vary  considerably.  The  skill  and  interest  of  pupils  are 
often  related  to  particular  subjects.  Pupils  therefore 
are  given  tasks  of  varying  complexity  both  at  the  lower 
level  of  the  l asic  school  as  well  as  at  the  higher  level. 
This  grouping  of  the  pupils  is  carried  out  on  the  basis 
of  subject  matter  alone.  Thus,  the  grouping  in  mathe- 
matics, for  example,  is  not  related  to  the  grouping  in 
foreign  languages.  The  differentiation  of  class  instruction 
is  designed  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible  so  that  the 
changes  in  the  development  rhythm  of  different  pupils  can 
be  continuously  taken  into  account.  Extra  tasks  may  be 
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given  to  the  gifted  and  willing  at  the  lower  level  of 
the  basic  school  while  those  who  are  least  successful  are 
given  additional  guidance*  As  a very  definite  choice  of 
courses  and  a division  into  groups  which  are  taught 
separately  affect  the  later  study  possibilities  and  results 
of  the  pupils  considerably 9 it  is  thought  better  not  to 
carry  out  this  differentiation  until  the  higher  level  of 
the  basic  school  (the  seventh  to  ninth  years)  has  been 
reached*  At  this  level  the  class  is  divided  into 
separate  instruction  groups  only  in  respect  of  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  languages*  The  transition  from  a lower 
group  to  a higher  group  and  vice  versa  is  intended  to  be 
as  flexible  as  possible*  This  helps  those  whose 
capacity  for  more  exacting  studies  is  late  in  developing* 
During  hours  allocated  to  optional  subjects  the  school 
arranges  supporting  instruction  for  those  pupils  who 
cannot  keep  up  with  their  class  or  group  in  order  to 
b^ing  them  up  to  par  or  to  enable  transfers  to  a higher 
group*  Special  education  is  arranged  for  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  pupils* 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Voitto  Kallio,  Ministry 
of  Education,  Helsinki. 
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Under  the  adult  education  system  of  Finland  a study 
circle  is  a working  unit  based  on  voluntary  membership 
and  aimed  at  fulfilling  the  educational  needs  of  its 
members  through  group  studies  in  accordance  with  a 
study  plan  drawn  up  in  advance . The  study  circle  elects 
a leader,  chooses  its  subjects  of  study , and  approves 
its  study  plan.  The  membership  of  a circle  Varies 
between  5 and  25  but  is  usually  between  10  and  15. 

Study  circles  are  usually  set  up  within  some  organi- 
zation and  on  its  initiative.  In  order  to  promote  study 
circle  activities  efficiently,  several  organizations 
have  joined  in  the  founding  of  national  study  centres 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  study  circles.  Such  centres 
prepare  study  directives  and  other  study  material,  give 
advice  and  arrange  courses  for  the  leaders  of  circles » 

The  Government  has  supported  study  circles  since 
1921  by  granting  study  centres,  and  through  them  study 
circles,  financial  aid  or.  an  annual  basis.  The  amount 
has  varied  considerably  and  without  sufficient  relation 
to  needs.  In  order  to  eliminate  this  drawback  and  in 
view  of  the  general  tendency  to  regulate  by  law  govern- 
ment support  to  adult  education  or  to  define  it  as  a 
percentage  of  the  actual  expenses,  the  Diet  of  1964 
adopted  the  Act  on  Government  Aid  for  Study  Circles. 

The  study  circles  which  are  supported  by  government 
aid  are  also  subject  to  government  control,  exercised 
by  the  National  Board  of  Schools.  The  national  study 
centres,  which  guide  and  supervise  the  study  circle^^^ 
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which  have  joined  them,  are  also  subject  to  the  control 
of  this  Board. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  authorizes  the  founding 
of  a study  centre  if  its  activities  justify  it  and  if 
no  less  than  600  study  circles  (or  75  study  circles  in 
the  case  of  the  Swedish— speaking  population)  belong  to 
the  centre.  The  statutes  of  the  study  centre  and  the 
nomination  of  the  study  leader  are  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Schools.  The  study  centre  receives 
government  aid  from  a budget  appropriation. 

A study  circle  which  wishes  to  receive  government 
aid  has  to  join  one  of  the  national  study  centres  of 
which  there  are  five  at  present.  The  study  centre 
approves  the  statutes  of  the  study  circle  as  well  as 
the  study  plan  of  the  circle  for  each  study  period. 

A study  circle  is  entitled  to  government  aid:  (a)  if 

it  holds  no  less  than  twelve  study  meetings  between 
September  1 and  May  31;  (b)  if  it  has  no  less  than 

five  members  who  shall  be  not  less  than  15  years  of 
age. 


Government  aid  is  granted  to  study  circles  for 
expenses  incurred  through:  (a)  the  purchase  or 

borrowing  of  study  material;  (b)  costs  for  corres- 
pondence courses;  (c)  rent  and  other  costs  for 
premises;  and  (d)  the  fee  paid  to  the  study  leader. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  fixes  annually  the  maximum 
amount  up  to  which  a study  circle  may  receive  govern- 
ment aid. 

Government  aid  is  paid  to  a study  circle  upon  the 
termination  of  the  study  period  when  the  circle  pre- 
sented its  annual  report  and  the  accounts  for  its 
expenses  to  the  tudy  centre.  The  study  centre,  which 
receives  the  necessary  means  from  the  National  Board 
of  Schools,  pays  th^;  aid  to  the  study  circle.  The 
National  Board  of  Schools  may  empower  the  study  centre 
to  pay  a part  of  the  government  aid  to  the  study  circles 
as  an  advance  amount  upon  the  commencement  of  their 
activities . 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  system  of  govern- 
ment aid  fo::  study  circles,  under  which  study  circles 
received  aid  from  an  annual  budget  appropriation  within 
the  limits  of  available  resources,  the  present  system 
guarantees  all  study  circles  equal  rights  to  receive 
government  aid  if  they  fulfil  the  requirements  for  receiv- 
ing such  lid.  As  government  aid  has,  thus,  become  fixed 
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by  law  the  study  circles  have  begun  to  use  salaried 
leaders  to  a much  greater  extent  than  before.  The 
number  of  study  circles  has  increased  by  almost  a third 
since  1964  when  the  present  system  came  into  force. 


( 


Abstract  prepared  by  D.  Kosti  Huuhka,  National  Board  of 
Schools , Finland • 
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The  development  of  Finnish  universities  and  insti- 
tutes of  higher  education  since  1960  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  students  which 
has  doubled  from  the  autumn  term  of  1960  to  the  autumn 
term  of  1966  and  is  now  more  than  47 s 000*  The  Acts 
which  was  issued  in  1966 y and  the  Decree  on  the  execution 
of  the  said  Act  outline  the  total  development  of  these 
institutions  during  the  next  15  years*  The  main  aim  of 
the  Act  and  the  Decree  is  to  increase  opportunities  for 
study  and  research  during  the  next  few  years* 


r. 
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An  increase  in  the  number  of  places  for  students  at 
universities  and  other  institutes  of  higher  education 
should  take  into  account  those  who  aim  at  graduating, 
those  who  intend  to  take  up  research  after  graduating 
and  those  who  intend  to  undertake  other  postgraduate 
studies*  The  number  of  placer  required  at  the  end  of 
1981  has  been  estimated  at  60,000*  These  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  disciplines  as  follows: 

20.000  for  the  humanities,  law,  political  and  social 
sciences  and  other  studies  related  thereto;  15,000  for 
natural  sciences  and  for  agriculture  and  forestry; 

11.000  for  technical  sciences;  and  6,000  for  medicine* 
The  remaining  8,000  places  for  which  no  discipline  has 
been  reserved  are  to  be  used  for  needs  which  may  arise 
after  1970* 

The  concept  "student  place"  signifies  in  this 
connexion  a statistical  unit  in  which  teaching  manpower, 
space  for  instruction,  research  and  administration,  and 
including  material  and  other  contributing  factors. 
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needed  for  one  full-time  student  are  taken  into  account. 

The  buildings  will  be  expanded  and  increased  so 
that  their  floor  space  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  administration  by  the  end  of  1981. 
Estimates  of  the  available  floor  space  will  include 
both  the  premises  held  by  the  universities  and  those 
which  have  been  permanently  or  temporarily  ceded  or  let. 
For  the  disciplines  of  the  humanities,  law,  political 
and  social  sciences  and  other  related  fields  there 
should  be  on  an  average  5 square  metres  for  each  student 
place.  For  the  other  disciplines  the  corresponding 
floor  space  should  be  not  less  than  25  square  metres. 
Estimates  should  include  the  floor  space  needed  for  the 
development  of  post-graduate  research*  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  proper  equipment,  collections 
and  libraries  when  buildings  are  expanded* 

The  number  of  teaching  posts  and  offices  and  the 
amount  of  teaching  by  appointment  will  be  increased  so 
that  there  will  be  at  least  1 full-time  teacher  for  12 
student  places  by  the  end  of  1981  for  humanities,  law, 
political  and  social  sciences  and  other  related  fields. 
For  natural  sciences,  agriculture  and  forestry  and 
technical  sciences  there  will  be  1 full-time  teacher 
for  8 student  places  and  for  medicine  1 full-time 
teacher  for  6 student  places.  Such  teaching  and  guid- 
ing by  appointment  as  is  equivalent  to  the  office  of  1 
full-time  teacher  is  also  counted  as  1 full-time 
teacher.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  use  this  manner  of 
calculation,  that  part  of  the  teaching  by  app  ltment 
for  which  the  fees  paid  correspond  in  total  to  the 
annual  basic  salary  of  one  assistant  lecturer  in  the 
higher  salary— grade  plus  the  area  allowance,  is  regard- 
ed as  corresponding  to  1 full-time  teacher.  Irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  his  official  position,  a professor, 
teacher,  assistant  teacher  and  an  assistant  lecturer 
who  participates  in  teaching  or  some  other  official 
activities  is  regarded  as  a full-time  teacher  if  teach- 
ing work  is  his  main  occupation  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  a full-time  teacher. 

The  above-mentioned  minimum  figures  may  also  be 
exceeded  should  the  needs  of  up-to-date  teaching, 
research  or  administration  so  demand.  The  Government 
is  responsible  for  planning  the  development  up  to  1981 
and  for  revising  the  plan  every  three  years.  The  need 
for  an  increase  of  student  places  should  appear  from 
the  plan  taking  into  account  the  development  of  the 
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different  institutions  of  higher  education.  A separate 
research  institute  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
faculty  or  a specialized  institute  of  higher  education 
in  the  same  field  when  estimating  the  needs  arising  from 
post-graduate  research  guidance. 

The  minimum  expansion  goals  set  by  the  Act  and  by 
the  Decree  completing  it  will  be  achieved  as  follows: 
by  the  end  of  1969  not  less  than  7/45,  of  1972  not  less 
than  15/45,  of  1975  not  less  than  24/45,  of  1981  the 
remaining  minimum  expansion.  Exceptions  may  be  made 
to  this  time-table  should  the  expedient  organization 
of  building  or  the  procurement  of  material  or  the 
special  needs  of  research  or  of  officials  in  some  ^ield 
so  demand. 

Of  the  most  recent  publications  in  Finnish  dealing 
with  Finnish  universities  and  institutes  of  higher 
education  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Finland.  Report  of  the  Government  Committee  on 
the  Planning  of  Universities  and  Institutes  of 
Higher  Education,  Parts  I - III,  Helsinki, 

1965-66. 

Finland.  Study  Group  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic:  Research  and  Higher  Education 

in  the  Future  in  Finland.  Helsinki,  1965.  62  pf 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Seppo  Kiiskinen,  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  Finland. 
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Yugoslavia,  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia 

Predlog  teza  o razvoju  i usavrsavanju  sistema 
obrazovanja  i vaspitanja  u SFRJ 
Savenza  skupstina  SFRJ,  Beograd,  Februar  1968. 
(umno/eno) 

Proposals  for  the  development  and  advancement  of  the 
system  of  education  in  Yugoslavia  (memeo.) 
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The  document  in  question  is  a draft  setting  out  a 
system  of  education  for  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia ^ for  consideration  by  the  Federal  Assembly 
in  1969.  The  proposals  for  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  system  of  education  were  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  work  originally  done  by  a number  of  commissions  appoint- 
ed by  the  Federal  Secretariat  for  Education  and  Culture  in 
Belgrade  in  1963 . In  April  1968 ^ the  proposals  were 
adopted  at  a joint  session  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Educational  and  Cultural  Council  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
and  are  to  be  laid  before  the  people  for  public  discussion. 
The  Federal  Assembly  is  scheduled  to  consider  and  adopt 
the  final  text  in  the  spring  of  1969 . 

The  proposals  form  an  important  document  aiming  at 
reforming  the  system  of  education  in  Yugoslavia  in  keep- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  economy  and  the  exten- 
sion of  self -management . They  rank  as  a federal  docu- 
ment and  are  to  serve  as  a basis  for  the  statutory  instru- 
ments and  regulations  passed  in  the  constituent  republics 
of  Yugoslavia.  The  federation  adopts  only  genera? 
regulations,  which  are  not  themselves  implemented  but  are 
used  as  a oasis  for  legislation  in  the  individual  repub- 
lics . 


The  proposals  are  divided  into  six  chapters:  (1) 

present-day  general  trends  and  developments  in  the  educa- 
tional system;  (2)  socio-economic  foundations  of  educa- 
tional development;  (3)  changes  in  the  position  and  role 
of  educational  institutions;  (4)  aims  of  education;  (5) 
guidelines  for  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  /+ g-* 
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system  of  education;  and  (6)  the  system  of  education 
in  the  socio-economic  circumstances  of  the  day.  The 
sixth  chapter  is  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to 
the  main  divisions  of  the  system. 

The  first  chapter  outlines  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  development  of  the  system  of  education  and  deals 
with  the  basic  problems  that  have  to  be  solved  over  the 
next  period.  One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  these 
problems  has  been  the  existing  administrative  and  budget- 
ary method  of  financing  education  which  is  now  gradually 
being  replaced  by  a new  method  based  on  the  introduction 
of  the  "social  educational  communities"  first  set  up  in 
1967-  Allocations  from  taxes  levied  on  the  personal  in- 
come of  citizens  are  made  to  the  educational  communities’ 
funds  and  these  are  available  to  the  representatives  of 
the  working  organizations  and  educational  establishments, 
elected  for  fixed  periods.  The  system  of  collecting  and 
distributing  the  funds  earmarked  for  education  thus  by- 
passes the  government  apparatus. 

The  second  chapter  states  the  principles  which  guide 
educational  thought  throughout  the  social  system.  Start- 
ing from  the  principle  that  education  is  a specific  social 
activity,  an  integral  factor  in  socio-economic  development, 
and  that  of  society  and  its  culture,  and  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  social  development,  it  notes  the  need 
for  stronger  links  beteeen  the  educational  and  economic 
spheres  and  for  the  establishment  of  direct  communication 
between  working  people  employed  in  educational  establish- 
ments and  working  people  in  need  of  education.  These 
reciprocal  links  are  made  possible  by  a system  of  self- 
management,  which  provides  the  basis  on  which  citizens, 
as  the  scuice  of  finance  for  education,  can  increasingly 
exercise  their  influence  upon  policies  aimed  at  develop- 
ing educational  activities.  The  proposals  propound  Che 
view  that  the  citizens  and  their  associations  should  co- 
operate and  pool  their  financial  resources  and  so  defray 
the  cost  of  the  educational  establishments  and  take  a 
hard  in  directing  the  educational  development  of  children, 
young  people  and  adults  alike. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  school  as  a social 
and  self-managing  establishment  which  plans  its  own  work 
and  progress  and  adopts  the  organizational  and  instruction- 
al measures  which  will  best  fit  it  to  perform  its  social 
functions  as  a successful  educator.  The  proposals  stress 
the  importance  pf  self-management  by  the  teaching  and  an- 
cillary staff  of  every  school  and  the  importance  of  self- 
management  by  pupils  and  students. 
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The  fourth  chapter  defines  the  aims  and  tasks  of 
education  as  the  many-sided  development  of  the  human 
personality  and  the  process  of  equipping  young  people 
and  adults  for  production  and  other  forms  of  work  of 
value  to  the  community. 

The  fifth  chapter  stresses  the  need  for  carefully 
thought-out  long-term  social  activity  designed  to  deve- 
lop and  advance  the  system  of  education  steadily  in  keep- 
ing with  the  development  of  science,  technology  and  the 
organization  of  a socialist  society.  it  is  particularly 
stressed  that  the  system  of  education  does  not  mean  mere- 
ly schools,  but  also  extends  to  other  educational  estab- 
lishments and  forms  of  activity.  All  schools  should  be 
schools  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children  and  young 
people.  Education  combined  with  work  (correspondence 
courses , extra-mural  studies,  and  the  like)  is  given  the 
same  standing  as  regular  education. 

The  sixth  chapter  sets  out  the  changes  deemed  neces- 
sary in  different  parts  or  at  different  levels  of  the 
educational  system.  Pre-school  education  is  regarded  as 
being  of  great  importavice  to  the  success  of  primary 
school  education  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  system. 

As  regards  primary  education,  a case  is  made  out  for 
full  eight-year  primary  education  in  its  different  forms, 
with  a recommendation  that  the  children  should  enrol  in 
primary  schools  when  they  are  six  (subject  to  medical 
examination  and  approval  by  educationists  and  psycholog- 
ists) and  stress  is  laid  on  the  need  to  introduce  extend- 
ed and  full-day  attendance  by  children  in  primary  schools, 
as  well  as  to  employ  primary  schools  for  adult  primary 
education . 

The  proposals  note  that  secondary  education  lags 
furthest  behind  progress  in  society  as  a whole  and  there- 
fore they  propose  reform  of  the  existing  secondary  schools, 
a higher  level  of  general  education  in  all  secondary 
schools  and  a postponement  of  specialization  directed 
towards  the  individual  professions  until  pupils  are  17 
years  old , In  all  secondary  schools  pupils  should  begin 
by  studying  general  subjects  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  their  technical  education  and  only  later  switch  over 
to  vocational  training.  Education  at  the  secondary 
level  would  then  be  divided  into  two  levels:  preparatory 
and  final.  At  the  preparatory  level  pupils  would  study 
subjects  which  gave  them  general  culture,  mathematics, 
the  natural  sciences,  with  an  introduction  to  technology 
and  practical  work.  On  completing  the  first  phase’^Jg£| 
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some  of  the  pupils  would  enter  industry  and  there  attend 
shorter  or  longer  study  courses  to  acquire  the  skills 
needed  for  particular  work.  The  remaining  pupils  would 
either  continue  their  education  in  technical  schools  or 
attend  the  higher  forms  of  the  secondary  schools.  Pupils 
who  completed  their  technical  and  secondary  education 
could  then  go  straight  on  to  the  universities  and  the 
higher  technical  schools. 

The  establishments  for  higher  education  are  asked 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  requiring  studies  of  uniform 
duration  and  to  devise  suitable  combinations  of  compul- 
sory and  optional  subjects  capable  of  providing  a vari- 
ety of  educational  choices,  in  keeping  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  economy  and  the  interests  of  individuals. 

The  new  thinking  on  higher  education  means  that  establish- 
ments should  be  more  firmly  linked  with  the  economic  and 
other  working  organizations  so  as  to  secure  some  part  o:l 
the  funds  needed  for  their  development, 

A separate  section  of  the  proposals  devotes  special 
attention  to  adult  education.  Adult  education  becomes 
a permanent  process  which  continues  after  formal  qualifi- 
cations have  been  acquired.  It  tends  increasingly  tr> 
impart  knowledge  of  the  latest  scientific  and  techno?  L- 
cal  achievements  so  as  to  put  them  into  practice. 

The  section  on  the  training  of  primary  and  nursery 
school  teachers  requires  that  they  be  educated  to  at 
least  the  senior  secondary-school  level  necessarily  in- 
cluding pedagogical  and  psychological  training  as  well 
as  the  study  of  socio-economic  elements  of  education. 

The  last  chapter  outlines  the  system  of  advance- 
ment of  education  in  keeping  with  scientific  progress 
and  social  change,  and  with  the  development  of  instruction- 
al and  teaching  techniques.  In  this  the  schools  are 
helped  by  institutes  for  the  advancement  of  teaching, 
teachers’  training  colleges,  and  vocational  and  scienti- 
fic societies • 


Abstract  prepared  by  Jugoslovenski  Zavod  za  Prou<£avanje 
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This  bulletin  gives  particulars  of  the  number  of 
schools , departments > pupils  and  teachers  In  school  cen- 
tres at  the  end  of  the  school  year  196 5/66 . The  Infor- 
mation Is  so  presented  In  the  relevant  tables  that , ana- 
lyzed In  conjunction  with  the  various  parameters , It 
gives  a clear  picture  of  primary  and  secondary  schools • 

The  bulletin  begins  by  illustrating  the  growth  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  with  a year-by-year 
survey  from  1959/60  to  1965/66  of  the  number  of  schools, 
departments,  pupils  and  teachers.  From  this  information, 
inter  alia,  the  following  picture  emerges: 

There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  number 
of  schools  over  the  past  seven  years.  In  1965/66  there 
were  14,417  primary  schools,  while  in  1965/66  there  were 
14,147,  i . e c 270  fewer  in  all.  This  reduction  was  large- 
ly the  result  of  merging  small  schools.  However,  the 
number  of  primary  school  pupils  rose  by  355,944  i.e.  by 
13.7%,  from  2,589,576  to  2,945,520  over  the  same  period. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  leave  the 
fourth  grade  of  their  primary  school  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  senior  grades  (V— VIII)of  the  primary 
(eight-year)  schools. 

In  all  secondary  schools  covering  the  15-19  age 
group,  there  is  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
both  schools  and  pupils.  For  example,  from  1959/60  to 
1965/66,  the  number  of  technical  and  other  vocational 

training  schools  (technical  and  agricultural  schools,  4S7 
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schools  of  applied  economics  and  medicine,  and  so  on) 
rose  from  298  to  539  (i«e«  by  80%),  and  the  number  of 
pupils  from  89,967  to  199,362  (122%).  There  was  also 
a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  grammar  school  pupils 
from  78,750  to  177,237  (125%).  In  terms  of  school 
categories,  the  highest  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  this  period  was  registered  in  the  medical  schools, 
which  rose  from  6,767  to  27,290  (303%). 

The  number  of  schools  for  skilled  workers  (schools 
for  industrial  apprentices  and  schools  offering  practi- 
cal tuition)  fell  by  40,  i.e.  by  5.6%),  This  reduction 
was  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  a number  of  schools 
for  industrial  apprentices  in  the  smaller  towns  which 
did  not  possess  all  the  requisite  facilities  to  train 
pupils  in  the  latest  methods.  However,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  these  schools  rose  markedly  from  131,384  to 
199,301  (52%)  between  1959/60  and  1965/66. 

Since  Yugoslavia  is  populated  by  other  nationalities 
as  well  as  Yugoslav  peoples,  the  bulletin  furnishes  a 
comparative  survey  of  schools  provided  for  members  of 
different  nationalities.  In  these  schools  there  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  for 
children  of  Shqipetar  nationality  which  rose  from  125,077 
in  1959/60  to  176,723  in  1965/66  (41%). 

A special  table  gives  a survey  of  schools  according 
to  the  teaching  language,  republic  by  republic.  This 
shows  schools  in  which  the  teaching  language  is  that  of 
one  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples  (Serbo-Croat,  Slovene  and 
Macedonian)  and  schools  in  which  the  teaching  language 
is.  that  of  one  of  the  different  nationalities  (Shqipetar, 
Hungarian,  Turkish,  Bulgarian, Czech,  Italian,  Romanian, 
Slovak) , 

The  b;  lletin  then  goes  on  to  survey  all  schools  fo7r 
the  whole  of  Yugoslavia  and  republic  by  republic  in 
1965/66,  according  to  categories,  giving  th following 
parameters:  number  of  schools,  departments,  pupils  and 

teachers . 

Primary  schools  are  also  classified  according  to 
their  stage  of  development,  particulars  being  given  of 
4-year,  5-year,  6-year  and  b-year  schools.  Out  of  the 
total  of  2,945,520  pupils  at  the  end  of  1965/66,  4-year 
schools  are  shown  as  being  attended  by  523,751  (18%) 
of  the  pupils,  5-year  schools  by  102,486  (3.4%),  6-year 
schools  by  46,356  (1.5%),  and  8-year  schools  by  2,272,927 
(77 . l%)pupils . 
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The  data  relating  to  schools  for  skilled  workers 
are  shown  both  for  the  total  number  of  schools  and  accord- 
ing to  trade  (schools  for  more  than  one  trade,  schools 
for  metal  workers,  electrical  technology,  textiles, 
catering  etc.)  The  survey  of  technical  and  other 
vocational  schools  gives  data  for  all  types  of  school 
falling  within  these  categories. 

Other  types  of  secondary  school  are  also  covered: 
teacher  training  colleges,  namely  secondary  schools  for 
primary  and  nursery  school  teacher  training  (these  schools 
now  exist  only  in  the  Republics  of  Serbia  and  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina) ; colleges  of  physical  training  and  of 
domestic  science;  schools  of  music,  ballet  and  the  applied 
arts;  grammar  schools. 

In  recent  years  school  centres  have  been  started 
as  a new  organizational  form  of  educational  establish- 
ment. These  are  self-contained  comprehensive  education- 
al units  each  including  at  least  two  recognized  schools 
for  general  education  or  vocational  training.  In  1965/ 

66  there  were  210  school  centres ; the  total  number  of 
schools  within  the  school  centres  amounted  to  609,  having 
136,231  pupils.  The  most  numerous  among  the  school 
centres  were  those  comprising  schools  of  different  types 
(35).  These  were  followed  by  metallurgical  school  centres 
(21),  trade  (19),  agriculture  (14),  textiles  (13),  build- 
ing (10),  and  electrical  engineering  (10). 

Foreign  languages  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools 
(starting  with  the  fifth  form,  at  the  age  of  11)  and  in 
all  secondary  schools,  with  a choice  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  languages:  Russian,  English,  French  and 
German.  One  of  the  tables  gives  data  for  foreign  lan- 
guages in  all  types  of  school,  republic  by  republic,  in- 
dicating the  number  of  pupils  studying  a foreign  langu- 
age. In  the  primary  schools,  for  instance,  in  1965/66, 
the  majority  of  pupils  studied  Russian  (609,725),  follow- 
ed by  English  (295,915),  French  (193,448)  and  German 
(191,098).  In  the  technical  and  other  vocational  schools 
the  order  is  somewhat  different:  German  was  studied  by 
57,894  pupils,  English  by  51,875,  French  by  40,350  and 
Russian  by  48.622  pupils. 

Several  tables  give  fuller  details  of  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  pupils.  An  analysis  reveals,  among 
other  things,  that  a relatively  high  percentage  of  the 
pupils  have  to  be  kept  in  the  same  form  for  another  year 
owing  to  failure.  For  instance,  in  1965/66,  12.4%  of 
all  primary  school  pupils  had  to  repeat  their  years.  In 
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f?r  ski“ed  workers  the  percentage  of  repeaters 
was  12%,  in  technical  and  other  vocational  schools  17% 
and  in  secondary  grammar  schools  16.5%.  The  analysis’ 
shows  that  in  primary  schools  the  highest  proportion  of 
repeaters  occurs  in  the  senior  forms  (V-VII1) . While 
«»  of  the  pupils  enrolled  had  to  repeat  their  fourth 
year  in  1965/66,  18%  failed  their  fifth  year,  18  1% 
their  seventh  year  and  7.6 % their  eighth  year. 

wnr c t In  S^°ndary  schools,  the  first-year  pupils  fared 
worst.  The  percentage  of  pupils  who  failed  in  grammar 
school  in  1965/66  was:  24%  in  the  first  form,  18%  in  the 

fnrm"d  ^‘2%  ^ th*  thlrd  fc-rm  and  5%  ln  the  fourth 

form.  A similar  situation  obtains  in  other  schools. 

A special  table  gives  particulars  of  the  number  of 

?o^/L<re8Ular  and  extra-lnural)  who  were  successful  in 
1965/66,  both  according  to  school  type  and  republic. 

Of  the  primary  school  pupils  232,792  completed  their 
course.  In  the  schools  for  skilled  workers,  59.744 
pupils  completed.  The  highest  number  of  successful 
students  is  in  metal  processing  (21,603  or  32.2%) 
f°1^?W*d  by  the  trade  schools  (9,885  or  16.5%)  A total 
? » pupils  successfully  completed  their  education 

in  the  technical  and  other  vocational  schools.  The 
proportion  of  these  were  in  business  colleges 
or  followed  by  technical  schools  (12  824 

f Lfnd  medical  schools  (4,656  or  13%).  A total 
of  28,384  pupils  emerged  successful  from  their  grammar 
school.  The  number  of  adults  who  successfully  com- 
pleted  their  education  in  schools  for  adults  was  22,101. 

Of  this  number,  the  primary  schools  accounted  for  10  846 
and  all  other  schools  for  11,255.  ’ ’ 


A table  gives  particulars  of  grants  to  pupils, 
classified  according  to  school  type  and  republic  by 
republic.  The  majority  of  those  in  receipt  of  grants 
are  to  be  found  among  pupils  attending  technical  and 
other  vocational  schools  (15,265),  schools  for  skilled 
workers  (13,255)  and  teacher-training  colleges  (4,838), 
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The  Assembly  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Serbia 
in  1967  passed  the  Secondary  Education  Acty  which  reforms 
the  system  of  secondary  education . 

Candidates  for  secondary  education  are  required  to 
have  completed  the  eight-year  primary  course . For  regu- 
lar pupils  (young  people ) tuition  is  free , while  for 
adults  tuition  may  be  provided  free  if  the  Education 
communities  9 and  the  9 working  organizations  9 and  other 
bodies  concerned  supply  the  funds . Otherwise , tuition 

is  net  free  for  adults^  who  have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
their  studies . (Rote:  9Educational  communities 9 
(zajednice  obrazovanja)  embody  a new  concept  of  self - 
management  in  the  field  of  education . They  decide  on 
the  distribution  of  communal  educational  funds  and  dis- 
cuss matters  of  common  interest  in  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion. A 9 working  organization  9 (radna  organizaeija)  is 
a form  of  organized  social  activity:  for  example y a 
school y a hospital y a theatre  or  an  economic  enterprise . ) 

An  innovation  in  this  Act  is  the  clause  under  which 
secondary  education  is  organized  and  provided  both  in 
secondary  schools  and  in  other  establishments  and  in  in- 
dustry j if  the  facilities  offered  by  the  latter  meet 
certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Act  itself . 

The  Act  establishes  the  following  school  system: 

(1)  Schools  f cr  technical  and  allied  occupations  in  the 
economy  and  oth^r  activities  of  value  to  the  community. 
The  Act  does  'not  enumerate  these  different  school  types 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them,  but  its  provisions/!^* 
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apply  to  all  existing  kinds  of  secondary  school  in 
Serbia,  such  as  the  various  technical,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, medical  and  other  schools.  These  equip 
pupils  for  work  requiring  various  extensive  professional 
skills . 

(2)  Schools  for  skilled  workers  in  the  economy  and 
other  social  fields*  In  the  educational  system  to  date 
the  training  of  skilled  workers  has  been  carried  out  in 
schools  for  apprentices  and  in  practical  training  schools 
This  Act  reorganizes  the  two  types  of  education  into  a 
single  type  which  teaches  the  pupils  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  different  trades  and  equips  them  to  do  work  in 
these  fields.  As  a rule,  theoretical  tuition  is  given 
at  school,  practical  training  on  the  shop  floor.  Further 
more  this  school  accepts  and  enrols  pupils  under  the  same 
conditions  as  all  other  secondary  schools.  The  Act 
does  not  envisage  the  signing  of  a contract  between 
individual  students  and  the  working  organizations  as  a 
condition  of  enrolment. 

(3)  General  technical  schools.  These  are  a new  type 
of  secondary  school.  Apart  from  a basis  of  general 
knowledge,  they  provide  students  with  general  technical 
education  (in  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  service 
sectors  for  example) , they  equip  pupils  for  work  in 
jobs  which  require  no  specialized  knowledge,  and  they 
also  provide  further  education. 

(4)  Teachers * colleges  and  schools  for  pre-school 
teachers.  Teachers*  colleges  prepare  students  to 
teach  in  primary  grades  I - IV;  schools  for  nursery 
training  prepare  students  to  work  in  pre-school  estab- 
lishments. The  Act  also  provides  for  pre-school  teacher 
training  departments  attached  to  teachers1  colleges. 

(5)  Grammar  schools.  They  offer  general  secondary 
education  to  prepare  pupils  for  higher  education. 

Grammar  schools  may  prepare  pupils  for  individual  practi- 
cal activities  if  prevailing  conditions  warrant  this. 

A further  reflection  of  characteristic  trends  in  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  is  the  abandonment  of  grammar 
schools  of  the  traditional  type.  Grammar  schools  as 
a rule  have  a socio-linguis tic  and  a natural  science 
and  mathematics  stream,  they  may  be  organized  as 
specialized  schools  (mathematical  and  so  on) , and  they 
may  provide  for  the  teaching  of  individual  subjects  or 
groups  of  subjects  in  a foreign  language. 

(6)  Schools  of  fine  arts  and  music.  These  include 
schools  of  music,  ballet,  acting,  schools  of  the  applied 
arts,  and  schools  specializing  in  different  branches  of 
the  arts.  An  innovation  here  is  that  schools  of  music 
may  train  students  to  teach  in  certain  conditions. 
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Under  the  Act,  the  secondary  schools  may  also  be 
organized  as  1 school  centres*,  which  may  be:  schools 
offering  training  in  different  kinds  of  work  within  one 
field  or  allied  fields,  or  a separate  school  community 
consisting  of  schools  which  train  staff  for  one  field 
or  allied  fields.  Secondary  education  may  also  be  ac- 
quired in  industrial  and  other  organizations  (workers* 
and  people*  s universities,  education  centres  in  working 
organizations,  centres  set  up  by  different  economic  sec- 
tors, and  so  on).  Those  acquiring  secondary  school 
education  in  these  establishments  must  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  required  of  secondary  school  pupils  except 
that  of  age  (i.e.  they  may  be  over  17). 

The  Act  gives  prominence  to  the  educational  content 
of  school  work.  Tuition  programmes  and  curricula  are 
prepared  for  the  various  types  of  secondary  school  by 
the  Education  Council  of  the  Republic.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  the  official  programme  and  general  curricula 
every  school  formulates  its  own  syllabus  in  keeping  with 
the  requirements  of  the  economic  and  social  spheres  of 
activity  which  will  benefit  by  its  work. 

The  Act  closely  defines  the  educational  work  per- 
formed by  the  schools.  This  is  described  by  the  Act  as 
including:  tuition,  practical  vocational  work  and  work 

at  production  level,  the  extra-mural  activities  of  pupils, 
examinations  and  assessment  of  pupils*  work.  The  tuition 
programme  and  curricula  determine  the  aims,  f utent , dura- 
tion and  content  of  the  practical  vocational  work  (i.e. 
in  teachers*  training  colleges,  schools  of  medicine, 
business  management  schools  and  so  on)  and  of  the  work  at 
production  level  (i.e.  in  schools  for  skilled  workers  and 
in  a number  of  technical  and  allied  schools) . The 
organization  and  form  of  the  practical  vocational  work 
or  work  at  production  level  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Teachers’  Council  in  consultation  with  the  working  organi- 
zations concerned. 

The  statutory  duration  of  secondary  school  education 
is  four  years.  However,  the  general  regulations  on 
tuition  programmes  and  curricula  formulated  by  the  Assem- 
bly in  respect  of  all  secondary  schools  contain  a clause, 
enabling  certain  kinds  of  school  to  run  longer  or  shorter 
courses , provided  they  do  not  last  less  than  two  or  more 
than  five  years. 

The  Act  recognizes  the  following  categories  for 
teaching  and  other  personnel  engaged  in  educational  work 
in  the  schools:  (a)  teachers  in  charge  of  theoretical 
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subjects  and  other  work  arising  from  the  school's  educa- 
tional activities;  (b)  teachers  in  charge  of  practical 
work  (giving  lessons  in  practical  WOrk  and  doing  other 
work  arising  from  their  school's  educational  activities)* 
(c)  ancillary  teaching  staff,  i.e.  laboratory  assistants’ 
demonstrators,  practical  assistants,  all  working  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher  concerned;  (d) 
fully  qualified  members  of  the  staff,  who  have  ho  teach- 
ing duties,  but  are  concerned  with  the  professional  work 
connected  with  the  school's  educational  activities 
(educationists,  psychologists,  medical  officers,  social 
workers,  librarians,  and  so  on).  Teaching  personnel 
and  vocational  training  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  on 
a competitive  basis  by  the  teachers'  council  of  the 
school,  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of  a Selec- 
tion Board,  set  up  at  the  school  for  that  purpose. 

The  Act  represents  a significant  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  self -management  in  the  schools.  Under 
the  Act,  the  school  is  managed  by  its  working  community 
both  directly  and  via  the  governing  bodies.  (Note:  a 
working  community'  (radnu  zajednicu)  consists  of  all 
the  members  of  a working  organization.)  Schools  are  to 
be  governed  by:  the  school  council,  the  teachers'  coun- 

cil, and  the  principal.  The  Act  defines  the  functions 
of  each  of  these  organs. 

The  basic  forms  of  direct  school  management  are: 
assemblies  or  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  and  other’ 
staff  members;  and  referenda.  The  questions  dealt 
with  are  to  be  specified  in  the  'School  Rules'  (for 
instance  the  allocation  of  money  from  the  joint  working 
fund  , the  school's  work  programme,  and  so  on). 

An  innovation  is  that  schools  and  other  establish- 
ments offering  secondary  education  may  merge  to  form 
communities  (for  example,  grammar  school  communities, 
teacher  training  school  communities  and  so  on) . The 
Act  also  defines  the  scope  of  these  communities, 

A separate  chapter  of  the  Act  deals  with  various 
aspects  of  the  setting  up  of  secondary  schools,  changes 
in  their  Rules,  and  their  abolition. 
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This  hook  deals  with  the  inception  and  development 
of  pupils'  self -management  from  the  earliest  times  until 
today.  It  opens  with  a general  review  of  developments. 
Pupils ' self -management  in  the  USA  is  dealt  with  in  Part 
Two.  Part  Three  is  devoted  to  pupils  f self -management 
in  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  Four  deals  with 
pupils'  self -management  in  teaching  theory  and  school, 
practice  in  Yugoslavia » and  it  is  Chapter  Five  of  this 
part  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  abstract.  The 
forms  of  pupils  T self —management  in  school  practice  dis- 
cussed by  the  author  are:  pupils  r associations ; pupils  T 
co-operatives ; sports  clubs;  cultural  and  artistic 
societies ; and  the  League  of  Pioneers. 

Pupils1  associations.  Ihe  place  and  role  of  pupils* 
associations  are  laid  down  in  the  Law  on  the  Social 
Administration  of  Schools  in  the  following  terms:  "With 
the  aim  of  developing  initiative,  self-dependence  and  a 
sense  of  discipline  and  responsibility  among  pupils  for 
their  work  and  success  at  school,  and  as  an  active  aid 
to  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  schools*  tasks,  pupils 
in  comprehensive  secondary  schools  and  pupils  in  all  tech- 
nical schools  shall  form  pupils’  associations  for  each 
class  and  for  each  school**. 

Pupils’  associations  at  the  class  level  comprise  all 
the  pupils  in  a class  or  section;  those  at  the  school 
level  comprise  all  the  pupils  in  the  school.  Pupils* 
associations  are  formed  in  all  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  top  (VUIth)  class  in  primary  schools. 
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Af^er  explaining  how  the  class  and  school  associa- 
tions are  constituted,  the  author  poir out  that,  in 
running  both  kinds  of  association,  separate  committees 
are  very  often  set  up,  for  instance,  committees  on 
learning,  on  cultural  life  and  entertainments,  on  the 
development  of  free  activities,  on  general  school  mat- 
ters on  social  questions,  and  on  problems  of  school 
attendance,  etc.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
content  of  the  work  of  the  associaticns  is  not  the 
fruit  of  pre-conceived  and  predetermined  statutory  or- 
ders, but  rather,  and  above  all,  the  result  of  the 
initiative  and  daily  needs  of  the  pupils  themselves; 
consequently,  it  is  neither  constant  nor  does  it  proceed 
according  to  any  given  organizational  formula. 

Turning  to  the  forms  and  working  methods  of  the 
associations,  the  author  emphasizes  that  public  discuss- 
ion of  various  happenings  in  the  school  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  forms,  illustrating  this  by  examples. 
Another  form  often  met  with  is  the  information  meeting. 
Such  meetings  are  most  commonly  resorted  to  when  the 
pupils  have  to  be  told  of  new  measures  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  take  at  the  school,  or  of  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  school  associations,  the  school 
council,  or  the  teachers1  council.  A third  type  of 
meeting  is  that  at  which  specific  decisions  are  taken. 
Proposals  are  made  for  disciplinary  punishments  or  re- 
wards for  individual  pupils,  reports  on  conduct  are  put 
forward  and  approved,  absences  from  school  are  justified, 
and  so  on. 

The  author  then  reports  the  opinions  of  teachers 
and  pupils  on  the  associations.  By  way  of  example,  he 
says  that  of  159  teachers  consulted,  93%  said  that  the 
work  of  the  pupils’  associations  was  conducive  to  the 
development  of  frank  and  close  relations  between  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  Ninety-one  per  cent  felt  that  the 
development  of  moral  sense  and  of  mutual  friendly  re- 
lations among  the  pupils  was  encouraged. 

Pupils'  co-operatives.  These  co-oreratives  are  a 
form  of  organization  of  free  activities  in  the  primary 
school  that  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  into  the 
curriculum  features  of  the  child's  productive  work  that 
have  an  educative  value.  Apart  from  this,  pupils' 
co-operatives  help  to  bring  children  together  - they 
are  a form  of  self -management  based  on  productive 
activity  in  all  its  aspects.  Hence,  pupils'  co-opera- 
tives are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  curriculum  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  of  a complete  general  education. 

U-  1 — -f\ 
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The  author  asserts  that,  according  to  the  practical 
results  already  achieved,  the  majority  of  pupils*  co- 
operatives at  village  schools  concentrate  on  agricultural 
oroduction,  followed  by  fruit  farming,  market  gardening, 
animal  husbandry,  and  housework.  Many  of  them  are  of 
the  mixed  type,  i.e.,  they  cover  all,  or  nearly  all, 
forms  of  agricultural  production.  In  the  towns,  the 
pupils*  co— opera t ives  concentrate  on  industrial  or 
handicraft  production.  At  many  schools  there  ar^».  savings 
and  marketing  (producers  and  consumers)  sections  in  the 
co-operatives • 

Like  any  other  permanent  organization,  the  pupils* 
co-operative  has  its  own  administrative  bodies  that 
direct  the  work  and  train  the  children.  Tn  current 
practice,  pupils’  co-operatives  have  tne  following  act- 
ive institutions:  the  annual  general  meeting,  the  board, 
the  management  and  supervisory  committee;  and  the  court 
of  honour  (disciplinary  tribunal) . The  author  gives 
a detailed  account  of  the  functions  of  each  of  these 
organs  and  illustrates  it  with  examples  from  the  work  of 
individual  co-operatives. 

The  work  of  the  co-operatives  also  shows  a clear 
profit,  according  to  the  volume  of  production  ati-:.-  the 
kind  of  goods  they  produce.  The  author  accordingly  has 
something  to  say  at  the  end  of  this  section  about  the 
distribution  of  income  in  the  co— operatives . 

Sports  clubs.  These  clubs  have  come  into  being 
outside  the  framework  of  formal  sports  instruction. 

They  represent  an  attempt  to  satisfy  those  individual 
interests  of  the  pupils  in  sporting  activities  for 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  regular  in- 
struction . 

Pupils*  sports  clubs  are  voluntary;  the  children 
join  them  as  their  personal  inclinations  and  interest 
move  them.  In  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Croatia  there 
are  968  primary  and  secondary  schools  with  sports  clubs, 
against  1,636  schools  with  no  such  institutions.  The 
total  membership  of  the  clubs  at  these  schools  is 
112,950. 

The  sports  clubs  are  divided  into  sections.  The 
most  highly  developed  are:  football,  handball,  athletics., 
table  tennis,  boxing,  basket-ball , swimming,  shooting, 
etc.  Their  substantive  work  depends  on  a number  of 
factors.  It  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  basic 
activities:  general  sporting  activities;  exercises  to  a 
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.o.d  programme  with  a view  to  competition;  competition; 
open-air  (nature)  activities;  and  sporting  activities 
during  the  summer  and  winter  holidays. 

Cultural  and  artistic  school  societies.  These  are 
another  valuable  m.-ans  of  social  education  and  training. 
They  operate  within  the  framework  of  free  activities, 
and  consist  of  separate  sections,  such  as:  literary, 
dramatic,  music,  folkloric,  artistic,  cinematographic, 
editorial  (newspapers)  and  journalistic. 

Through  the  wealth  and  content  of  their  work, 
cultural  and  artistic  societies  provide  a large  number 
of  childi'en  with  an  opportunity  of  self-expression  and 
of  satisfying  their  individual  longing  for  artistic 
experience  and  expression;  they  are  therefore  a power- 
ful instrument  of  internal  curricul o -methodological 
differentiation  in  education.  As  self-managing  pupils’ 
organizations,  the  are  a very  convenient  form  and  method 
of  bringing  the  pupils  into  the  public  life  of  the  school 

The  Pioneers’  League  of  Yugoslavia  is  a nation- 
wide association,  embracing  all  Yugoslav  children  and 
all  organizations  in  which  their  socialist  upbringing 
is  assured.  All  children  of  primary-school  age  are 
Pioneers.  The  aim  of  the  organization  is,  together 
with  other  associations,  through  its  specific  tasks  and 
its  special  working  methods,  to  promote  the  fullest 
possible  realization  of  the  general  and  social  aim  of 
bringing  up  the  nation’s  children. 

A description  of  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  basic  groups  of  the  Pioneers  League  in  the  schools 
is  given.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Pioneers’  League  and 
the  reason  for  its  existence  is:  to  make  the  children’s 
lives  worth-while  and  interesting;  to  develop  comrade- 
ship and  solidarity  among  the  pu-ils;  to  promote 
self -management  among  them,  ana  to  organize  and  system- 
atically stimulate  the  children  in  their  work  and  learn- 
ing. In  addition  to  these  general  tasks,  the  Pioneers 
arrange  school  ceremonies  to  celebrate  such  anniver- 
saries as  National  Day,  Army  Day,  the  First  of  May, 
Women’s  Day  etc.,  and  organize  individual  competitions 
between  class  associations  in  learning  and  cultural 
behaviour.  In  some  schools,  practical  activities,  such 
as  the  arrangement  and  maintenance  of  the  school  gavien, 
parks,  playing  fields,  general  surroundings  etc.,  play 
a prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Pioneers. 

Abstract  submitted  by  Jugos lavenski  zavod  za  proucavanje 
skolskih  in  prosvetnih  pitanja,  Belgrade. 
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The  current  approach  to  teaching  presupposes  a 
thorougn  acquaintance  with  the  pupil . Without  this, 
neither  meaningful  planning  nor  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  work  of  bringing  up  and  training  children  is  poss- 
ible. Getting  to  know  them  is  specially  important  on 
their  enrolment  in  the  first  grade  of  primary  school . 

In  May  1967 , the  Institute  for  the  Pror ^tion  of 
Primary  Education  in  Zagreb  organized  a study  on  the 
level  of  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  assimilation  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  The  investigation 
had  the  following  aims:  to  measure  in  part  the  level  of 
knowledge  in  the  rudiments  of  literacy,  mathematics, 
nature  study  and  social  studies;  to  acquaint  the  child- 
ren with  their  new  surroundings,  teachers  and  fellow 
pupils;  and  to  allow  teachers  to  get  to  know  the  child- 
ren and  to  prepare  them  for  school  work. 

The  methods  of  investigation  were  worked  out  by  the 
Institute  with  the  help  of  its  collaborators.  The  in- 
vestigation was  carried  dut  at  25  Zagreb  pidmary  schools. 
It  covered  rather  more  than  1,900  newly -enrolled  first- 
grade  pupils  corresponding  to  23.75  per  cent  of  all  such 
pupils  in  the  urban  district  of  the  City  of  Zagreb  and 
the  immediate  surroundings.  The  children  can  be  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  area  in  question,  and  sound  con- 
clusions about  their  level  of  knowledge  on  entering  pri- 
mary school  for  the  first  time  can  therefore  be  drawn . 

The  schools  arranged  for  the  new  pupils  to  visit 
them  for  five  or  six  days  between  15  and  30  June.  The^^* 
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visits  were  organized  in  such  a way  that  the  children 
spent  at  most  two  teaching  periods  in  school  each  day* 
During  this  time,  each  school  organized,  according  to 
its  facilities  and  possibilities,  various  kinds  of 
games,  entertainments  and  other  occupations* 

The  children  were  examined  with  the  help  of  pro- 
blems designed  to  test  their  level  of  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  literacy,  their  degree  o^  development  of 
mathematical  notions,  and  their  knowledge  of  nature  and 
society.  While  the  groups  of  children  were  playing  or 
taking  part  in  some  organized  activity,  individuals 
were  called  out  for  testing. 

The  examination  was  supervised  by  the  educational 
psychologist,  at  schools  which  had  one,  or  by  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  in  a precisely  determined  manner.  It 
was  carried  out  in  the  following  order:  first  day, 
knowledge  of  nature  and  society;  second  day,  rudiments 
of  literacy;  and  third  day,  development  of  mathematical 
notions • 

The  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
are  presented  in  three  sections* 

(1)  The  aim  of  the  examination  in  the  rudiments  of 
literacy  was  to  find  out:  (a)  how  many  children  among 

the  newly-enrolled  pupils  could  read  and  write;  (b)  how 
many  cocxd  only  read;  (c)  how  many  knew  all  the  capital 
and  small  printed  letters  of  the  alphabet;  (d)  how  many 
knew  all  the  printed  capital  letters;  (e)  how  many  knew 
most  of  the  printed  letters;  (f)  how  many  knew  only  a 
few  letters;  and  (g)  how  many  knew  no  letters  at  all. 

The  data  showed  that  more  than  20%  of  the  examinees 
(questions  under(a)  and  (b))  had  mastered  the  hardest 
phase  of  the  beginnings  of  reading  and  writing,  or  of 
reading  alone.  The  second  category  of  examinees 
(questions  (c) , (d)  and  (e)),  comprising  those  children 

who  more  or  less  knew  the  alphabet,  accounted  for  31.6% 
of  the  total.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  first  cate- 
gory this  means  that  half  the  newly  enrolled  pupils 
tested  definitely  possessed  the  rudiments  of  literacy. 
The  percentage  of  the  children  tested  who  did  not  know 
a single  letter  was  relatively  low  (20.30%). 

It  was  concluded  from  these  figures  that  teaching 
needs  to  be  more  and  more  differentiated.  Apart  from 
this,  at  least  for  the  52%  of  pupils  who  gave  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  questions  (a)  to  (d)  — or  for  an 
even  greater  proportion  — the  so-called  preparatory 
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period  in  the  early  teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  phonetic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words,  should  not 
be  unduly  prolonged.  On  the  contrary,  pupils  should  be 
put  straight  on  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  texts, 
any  gaps  in  their  analysis  and  .synthesis  being  made  good 
at  the  same  time,  to  enable  them  to  master  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  technique  of  reading  and  to  turn  it  to 
practical  account  in  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge. 
The  rest  of  the  entrants  shou„ld  be  systematically  ini- 
tiated into  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences  and 
words,  and  those  who  have  difficulty  in  assimilating 
should  at  once  be  given  additicnal  instruction. 

(2)  The  results  of  the  investigation  into  mathematical 
notions  showed  that  the  newly  enrolled  pupils  had  a 
very  bread  grasp  of  this  field.  They  correctly  solved 
two-thirds  of  the  problems  set.  The  arithmetical  aver- 
age of  the  results  for  1,911  pupils  was  36  out  of  a 
possible  56  marks. 

The  problems  by  means  of  which  differentiation  be- 
tween magnitudes  and  the  recognition  of  the  outlines  of 
figures  were  tested  were  correctly  answered  by  93—98% 
of  the  examinees.  Cardinal  numbers  were  familiar  to 
69-83%  of  the  children  examined,  and  83%  understood  the 
mtion  of  "half ".  More  than  75%  knew  how  to  read  the 
figures  1 to  5,  more  than  50%  those  from  6 to  10,  and 
so  on . 


The  examinees  further  showed  that  they  could 
successfully  do  simple  sums  involving  figures  up  to  5; 
they  were  less  successful  with  those  involving  figures 
up  to  10;  and  results  were  very  poor  for  figures  be- 
tween 10  and  20.  Subtraction  was  not  clear  to  them. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  results  revealed  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  children  tested  had  mastered  the  basic 
mathematical  notions  and  operations,  and  that  their 
level  of  knowledge  was  higher  than  expected,  which  again 
indicated  that  the  preparatory  period  in  mathematics 
should  be  reduced.  Indeed,  teaching  schedules  should 
be  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  what  the  children  know. 

(3)  The  problems  for  testing  the  ^evel  of  knowledge  in 
nature  study  and  social  studies  covered  the  area  of  the 
home,  nature  and  man's  work  in  the  child's  neighbour- 
hood, the  most  important  institutions,  the  notions  of 
village,  town,  the  country's  name,  the  ability  to  tell 
approximately  the  time  of  day  and  where  they  were, 
personal  hygiene,  and  events  from  the  country's  recent 
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history . 

The  results  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  examin- 
ation showed  a high  proportion  (72%)  of  correct  answers. 
The  arithmetical  average  was  34  marks  out  of  a maximum 
of  49,  individual  results  ranging  from  0 to  49  marks. 

From  the  results  of  the  investigation  as  a whole 
it  can  be  said  that  by  the  time  they  reach  school- 
enrolment  age  the  children  from  the  district  studied 
have  achieved  the  necessary  mental  maturity  for  regular 
schooling.  Within  the  urban  area  of  the  City  of  Zagreb, 
this  is  largely  the  outcome  of  parental  upbringing,  for 
88%  of  children  there  do  not  attend  pre-school  education- 
al institutions. 

The  adaptation  of  teaching  methods  and  procedures 
to  the  child rs  level  of  development  is  of  great  import- 
ance. The  investigation  brought  to  light  large  differ- 
ences between  one  child  and  another.  From  the  summary 
review  of  the  results  of  the  study  it  can  clearly  be 
seen  what  fund  of  knowledge  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
what  skills  and  habits  children  have. 

Individual  differences  between  children  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade  can  be  appreciated  only  in  those 
schools  which  carry  out  individual  tests;  yet  these 
differences  rai:st  be  taken  into  account  when  the  teach- 
ers’ work  is  being  organized. 

Such  testing  and  observation  of  the  children  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  are  believed  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  and  significance  for  future  work  in  the  course  of 
their  regular  schooling.  The  results  provide  important 
information  for  the  teacher  when  making  up  his  sections 
in  the  first  class,  planning  the  year’s  work,  fixing 
the  pace  at  which  instruction  is  to  proceed,  organizing 
work  with  individual  children,  working  out  the  intensity 
and  scope  of  homework  and  the  like. 


Abstract  submitted  by  Jugoslovenski  zavod  za 
proucavanje  skolskih  i prosvetnih  pitanja*  Belgrade 
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studentTrZ%PUb+U8}le-d  *elatinff  *o  the  enrolment  of 
L + -°  te.aoh^n3  staff  at  the  i Institutions  of 
%gher  education  ^n  Yugoslavia  (universities,  academies 
of  art, , schools  of  higher  education  and  colleges ) for 

cnrJar  + * 8e™e8te?  °f  the  1966-67  academic  year  with 
comparative  data  from  earlier  years . 

The  data  are  presented  in. four  separate  groups, 
each  complete  in  itself. 

(1)  The  first  group  of  tables  gives  a comparative  re- 

vearS0lf91ft/tqIltSjenr0lled  ^ teachinS  staff  for  the 
years  1938/39  and  from  1963/64  to  1966/67.  The  figures 

in  icate,  among  other  things,  the  great  growth  in  the 

number  of  higher  educational  institutions  and  students 

iQ4iinS-the  ?ost-war  Period  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
1941  situation.  Thus,  in  the  academic  year  1938/39 
there  were  only  26  institutions  of  higher  education 
W °f  16>?78  students  (including  3,956  women); 

f f ?ar  theSe  numbers  have  increased  more  than 

tenfold.  In  the  academic  year  1966/67  there  were  267 
such  institutions  in  all,  with  195,454  students,  made  up 
as  follows  (the  corresponding  figures  for  1938/39  are 
given  m parentheses  in  each  case);  97  university  de- 
partments  (faculties)  with  111,232  students  (18  faculties 
15,^45  students) ; 14  academies  of  art  with  2,030  s-u- 

academies  with  228  students)i  16  schools 'of  higher 
and  ^n°n  Ti  6’8^8  students  <2  schools,  986  students); 
student  ^ Wlth  75,344  Students  (2  colleges,  259 

(2)  The  second  group  of  tables  presents  a series  of  48£ 
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analyses  of  the  students  enrolled  for  the  winter  semes- 
ter of  the  1966/67  academic  year;  this  gives  a complete 
picture  of  higher  education  in  that  year.  The  data  on 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  of  teaching  staff 
and  auxiliaries  are  given  for  Yugoslavia  as  a whole, 
then  for  each  Republic  separately,  followed  by  indivi- 
dual figures  for  each  faculty,  academy  of  art,  school 
of  higher  education  or  college. 

The  data  show  that  in  the  academic  year  1966/67 
there  were  97  faculties  in  Yugoslavia,  covering  the 
following  fields  of  study:  philosophy;  philology,  natur- 
al sciences  and  mathematics;  technical  subjects;  arch- 
itecture; building  and  surveying  (Ljubljana);  architec- 
ture and  building  (Skoplje);  building;  surveying 
(Zagreb) ; engineering;  communications  (Belgrade) ; ship- 
building and  marine  engineering  (Zagreb);  electrical 
engineering;  electrical  and  general  engineering 
(Skoplje);  chemical  engineering;  mining  and  geology; 
mining  and  metallurgy  (Bor) ; metallurgical  technology 
(Skoplje);  mining  (Tuzla) ; metallurgy  (Zenica) ; agri- 
culture; agriculture  and  forestry  (Skoplje);  biotech- 
nology (Ljubljana);  forestry;  veterinary  science;  eco- 
nomics; law;  law  and  economics;  political  sciences; 
medicine;  dentistry;  end  pharmaceutics.  The  largest 
number  of  faculties  (38)  falls  into  the  technical  group, 
followed  by  faculties  of  law  (11),  economics  (10),  and 
medical  schools  (8) . 

The  technical  faculties  also  lead  in  students  en- 
rolment (31,077  including  5,589  women);  they  are  follow- 
ed by  law  (17,885,  including  5,742  women),  philosophy 
(16,070  including  9,582  women)  and  economics  (14,562 
including  5,344  women). 

Academies  of  art,  which  comprise  the  schools  of 
graphic  arts  and  of  applied  art  and  the  academies  of 
music  and  of  dramatic  art,  numbered  14,  with  a total  of 
2,030  students,  including  829  women. 

Thera  were  16  schools  of  higher  education  with  a 
total  of  6,868  students  (including  1,539  women).  Such 
institutions  include:  the  higher  industrial  educational 
school  (Rijeka);  the  pedagogic  academy  at  Maribor;  the 
higher  school  of  rehabilitation  (Zagreb);  the  higher 
schools  of  physical  training;  the  higher  school  of 
music  (Skoplje);  the  higher  technical  engineering 
schools;  the  higher  agricultural  school  (Osijek);  the 
higher  schools  of  economics;  the  higher  school  of  ad- 
ministration (Zagreb);  and  the  higher  schools  of  politic- 
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al  sciences. 

A feature  of  the  development  of  higher  education 
in  Yugoslavia  since  the  war  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a large  number  of  colleges  of  different  kinds. 

Whereas  in  1938/39  there  were  only  two  such  establish- 
ments (both  teacher  training  colleges)  with  259  stu- 
dents, in  1966/67  there  were  140  with  75,344  students. 

They  included  teacher  training  colleges;  pedagogic 
academies,  technical  engineering  colleges;  technical 
building  colleges  and  a wide  range  of  ether  specialized 
colleges . 

The  teacher  training  colleges,  i.e.,  those  in  which 
primary  school  teachers  are  trained,  have  the  largest 
number  of  students  (28,297,  including  14,441  women). 

Next  come  the  business  and  commercial  colleges  (18,234 
students,  including  6,944  women),  followed  by  the  tech- 
nical colleges  (11,497  students,  including  1,559  women). 

A second  feature  of  the  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation since  the  war  also  calls  for  emphasis,  namely 
the  introduction  of  external  study.  Whereas  in  the 
1938/3S*  academic  year  there  were  no  external  students, 
in  1966/67  there  were  62,775  such  students  (represent- 
ing 32.1%  of  the  student  body)  at  faculties,  academies 
of  art,  schools  of  higher  education  and  colleges. 

The  second  group  of  tables  also  gives  data  on 
foreign  students  attending  Yugoslav  universities;  in 
1966/67  there  were  2,019,  including  219  women. 

Data  on  the  previous  education  of  regular  students 
are  another  feature  of  the  second  group  of  tables.  Out 
of  a total  of  67,616  newly-enrolled  students  only 
33,812,  or  50%,  had  attended  a conventional  secondary 
school  (gymnasium) . The  rest  had  been  to  technical  or 
other  specialized  schools,  or  lacked  the  appropriate 
training,  qualifying  for  enrolment  by  passing  a special 
entrance  examination.  The  tables  show  that  the  gym- 
nasium  is  no  longer  the  sole  source  of  students  enter- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education,  as  it  was  before 
the  war.  In  some  faculties  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled from  gymnasia  is  actually  lower  than  that  of 
students  who"  nave  attended  technical  or  other  special- 
ized schools;  such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
engineering  and  economic  faculties.  A similar  sit- 
uation obtains  in  the  colleges.  For  instance,  out  of 
24,891  newly-enrolled  students  at  all  colleges,  only 
10,656,  or  42.7%  had  been  to  gymnasia  the  rest  having 
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attended  some  other  kind  of  school . 

The  remaining  tables  in  the  second  group  provide 
data  on  students  by  sex,  length  of  course,  and  method 
of  study  (regular  or  other) , as  well  as  on  their  means 
of  support  while  studying.  In  the  1966/67  academic 
year,  16,518  students  were  in  receipt  of  scholarships, 
awarded  mainly  by  the  economic  organizations,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  local  authorities  (departmental  and 
communal) . Most  of  the  scholarship  holders  are  to  be 
found  in  the  engineering  faculties. 

(3)  The  third  group  it  tables  present  data  on  teaching 
staff.  The  figures  in  the  first  table  show  that  the 
total  number  of  tee  hiing  staff  and  auxiliaries  employed 
at  universities  ''.ademies  of  art  and  schools  of  higher 
education  was  It, 797  (including  2,437  women),  made  up 
as  follows:  staff  with  indeterminate  contracts,  4,253 
(1,084  regular  professors,  1,047  outside  professors, 

1,368  docents,  217  senior  lecturers,  469  lecturers,  and 
73  other  teachers);  and  short-term  staff,  1,779.  Auxil- 
iary teaching  staff  numbered  5,760,  comprising  4,344 
with  indeterminate  contracts  (137  readers,  227  scientific 
and  technical  personnel,  3,866  assistants,  and  114 
others)  and  1,416  short-term  personnel. 

Data  relating  to  teaching  staff  at  colleges  are 
presented  in  a separate  table.  The  total  number  of 
staff  at  such  institutions  wcs  3,918  (including  710 
women),  of  whom  3,209  (486  women)  were  teachers  and 
709  (224  women)  auxiliaries. 

(4)  The  fourth  group  of  tables  covers  data  on  the 
schools  run  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the 
training  of  clergy  (i.e.,  the  theological  faculties). 

The  numbers  of  schools,  students  and  teaching  staff  are 
given . 
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In  many  countries  Schools  of  Medicine  are  adapting 
study  plans j teaching  met nods 9 and  administrative  systems 
to  the  demands  made  by  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
gress and  the  changing  society • Medical  education  In 
Mexico  has  not  developed  proportionately  to  the  demand 9 
owing  to  circumstances  such  as  the  need  for  experiment- 
al Investigation  that  would  permit  sound  development ; 
the  lack  of  publications  designed  to  keep  professors  In- 
formed of  developments ; the  need  for  specialists  dedi- 
cated to  study  and  to  communicating  pedagogic  knowledge 
to  the  professors • 


The  problems  In  medical  education  require  scientific 
and  realistic  solutions • The  progressive  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico  has  caused  some 
qualitative  problems  to  become  more  acute • These  should 
be  resolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  quantitative  prob- 
lems • 
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In  recent  years  important  meetings  dealing  with 
medical  education  have  been  held • The  problems  in  this 
field  have  been  discussed , ideas  exchanged  and  a great 
interest  awakened  in  the  possibilities  for  its  develop- 
ment. In  1967  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Autonomous  Uyiiversity  of  Mexico  created  the  Medical 
Education  Investigation  Section  (SISEM) . 

The  background  to  the  creation  of  the  Medical 
Education  Investigation  Section  was  the  belief  that 
medical  education  must  predict,  in  an  evolutionary  sense. 
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the  needs  to  be  met,  so  that  professionals  can  be  train- 
ed to  satisfy  present  and  future  demands.  In  order  to 
plan  the  modifications  and  adjustments  required  in 
medical  education  these  predictions  must  be  realistic 
and  based  on  the  factors  that  determine  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  medical  profession  and  in  society. 
Furthermore,  preliminary  investigations  are  essential 
to  ensure  the  success  of  any  change. 

The  section  has  the  following  objectives:  to  carry 
out  and  promote  investigations  in  the  different  areas 
of  medical  education;  to  distribute  the  information  re- 
suiting  from  these  investigations;  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems in  teaching  and  administration;  to  collaborate  in 
the  preparation  of  new  professors. 

In  order  to  reach  these  objectives  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  section  first  to  obtain  information 
on  present  conditions  of  medical  education  in  Mexico 
and  other  countries,  and  on  the  human,  material  and  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  ensure  improvement.  Its 
second  concern  should  be  to  determine  the  teaching  prob- 
lems and  their  priority  to  investigate  the  causes  and 
to  propose  solutions. 

The  procedures  to  be  adopted  by  the  SISEM  should 
include:  bibliographic  revisions  and  explanatory  and 
descriptive  studies  as  a basis  for  the  hypothesis  to  be 
tested;  a scientific  examination  of  the  teaching-learn- 
ing process  in  order  to  firmly  carry  through  the  necessary 
changes;  an  investigation  of  the  school  administration 
system  leading  to  an  efficient  and  dynamic  system  per- 
manently adjusted  to  school  needs. 

The  SISEM  will  organize  conferences  and  seminars, 
on  a permanent  basis,  on  teaching  methods,  educational 
materials,  study  techniques,  evaluation  procedures,  school 
administration  etc.  It  will  promote  the  award  of 
scholarships  to  further  relations  between  professors 
from  different  schools  of  medicine  and  from  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  Full  use  will  be  made  of  all 
available  means  to  publish  information  on  medical  edu- 
cation . 

The  organization  of  SISEM  presents  the  following 
characteristics:  it  avoids  centralization  of  authority 
and  of  making  one  person  solely  responsible;  it  permits 
the  group  action  of  professors  and  technicians  in  differ- 
ent fields  thereby  assuming  a comprehensive  approach; 
it  permits  the  formation  of  flexible  teams  adapted  to 
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the  work  being  done;  it  facilitates  the  collaboration  of 
persons  at  a high  level,  according  to  needs;  it  main- 
tains an  indispensable  minimum  of  permanent  staff  that 
can  be  temporarily  enlarged  when  required, 

SISEM  consists  of  a Medical  Education  Committee 
comprising  specialists  in  preventive  medicine,  education 
psychology,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  committee  is 
presided  over  by  the  director  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  school  acts  as 
secretary.  It  is  responsible  for  the  planning,  general 
co-ordination  and  control  of  the  work  programmes. 
Different  national  or  foreign  specialists  may  be  appoint 
ed  temporarily  as  advisers  and  consultants  to  direct 
the  work.  A co-ordinator  is  in  charge  of  each  work- 
team,  and  if  he  is  not  a member  of  the  committee,  he 
may  participate  in  the  sessions  when  they  deal  with  the 
planning,  evaluation  and  control  of  his  particular  pro- 
gramme, Three  services  facilitate  the  activities  of 
the  work  programme:  the  Medical  Education  Bibliographic 
Consultation  Service,  the  Statistics  Service,  and  the 
Administrative  Service. 

SISEM  offers  advice  to  professors  interested  in 
the  investigation  of  medical  education,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  pedagogy,  sociology,  psychology,  statistics 
administration  and  investigation  organization.  It  also 
offers  a bibliographic  and  documentation  service  on 
medical  education. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  investigation 
projects  being  carried  out  at  present  is  a study  of  the 
characteristics  of  first— year  students  in  tl  s School  of 
Medicine , 
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The  National  Commission  for  the  Integral  Planning 
of  Education  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  in  2965  to  study  the  quantitative  and  qualit- 
ative aspects  of  the  educational  system  in  order  to 
predict  its  demands  and  to  assure  its  development  over 
short  and  long  periods  of  timem 

Three  study  groups  were  set  up » The  first  group 
dealt  with  the  quantitative  aspects  such  as  the  pre- 
diction of  school  services  determined  by  the  expansion 
of  the  system  until  1980  and  estimates  of  the  required 
human  and  financial  resources . The  second  group  ex- 
amined the  qualitative  aspects  of  education  in  order  to 
establish  the  appropriate  content  and  methods  to  achieve 
the  optimal  yield  from  the  intellectual  investment  of 
the  country . The  third  group  was  responsible  for  evalu- 
ating the  material  contributed  by  the  other  two  groups 
and  directing  the  organization  and  realization  of  its 
conclusions , 

When  the  General  Report  of  the  Commission  was  com- 
pleted in  March  1968,  it  was  sent  for  comment  to  the 
institutions  and  departments  that  had  taken  part  in  its 
preparation * After  revision,  the  Commission  presented 
its  final  Report  which  includes  the  document  summarized 
here  entitled  rr General  Outline  of  the  Rian*  n 

The  document  is  a study  of  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  system  to  produce  grad- 
uates at  the  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  levels. 

It  consists  of  three  parts:  the  determination  of  the 
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demands  in  elementary  teaching,  and  the  quantitative  and 
1 t a t i ve  goals  of  the  educational  system. 

1.  Considering  that  the  elementary  level  is  the  basis 
of  the  system  and  the  departure  point  for  later  studies, 
the  first  part  presents  a thorough  analysis  of  the  pro- 
blem at  this  level . The  causes  of  low  production  in  the 
elementary  schools  are:  (i)  the  number  of  school-age 

children  (aged  6 to  14)  who  do  not  have  access  to  school 
owing  to  lack  of  capacity  in  the  system;  and  (ii)  the 
number  of  scudents  who  fail  a grade  or  who  temporarily 
or  permanently  leave  school  before  completing  the  course. 

2*  The  second  part  of  the  document  establishes  the 
quantitative  goals.  The  first  and  most  important  goal 
is  that  by  1980  no  child  will  have  passed  the  compulsory 
school  age  without  having  completed  the  elementary  school 
course . 

To  achieve  this,  the  document  proposes  retaeaial 
courses  in  the  schools  to  give  an  accelerated  preparation 
to  children  who  are  two  years  above  the  normal  age  for 
their  school,  grade.  These  courses  would  last  six  months, 
reducing  the  six-year  course  of  study  to  six  half-years. 
According  to  the  estimates,  this  measure  will  permit 
those  children  beyond  the  normal  school  age  to  regain 
their  appropriate  classes  before  1974.  In  this  way  the 
system  will  be  able  to  absorb  a much  greater  number  of 
children.  Providing  schools  for  all  children  in  rural 
communities  will  require  a special  plan  that  establishes 
courses  and  schools  for  accelerated  and  remedial  teach- 
ing and  enables  the  communities  themselves  to  partici- 
pate . 


The  second  quantitative  goal  will  be  that,  by  1970, 
all  children  graduating  from  elementary  school  can  re- 
gister in  first  year  of  the  basic  cycle  of  secondary 
education  or  in  the  "Work  Capacitation  Centres",  which 
prepare  elementary  school  graduates  for  training  as 
skilled  labourers  through  basic  technical  instruction. 

The  third  quantitative  goal  is  that,  by  1970,  the 
first  year  enrolment  capacity  of  the  superior  cycle  in 
secondary  education  satisfies  the  actual  demand  of  the 
basic  cycle  graduates.  The  establishments  in  the 
superior  cycle  make  up  the  baccalaureate  and  vocational 
schools  providing  preliminary  professional  and  technical 
training . 

The  fourth  quantitative  goal  is  that,  by  1970,  the 
enrolment  capacity  in  the  first  year  centres  of  higher 
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learning  satisfies  the  actual  demand  of  the  secondary 
school  graduates.  As  a high  index  of  premature  leaving 
is  also  observed  at  the  higher  level,  the  document  pro- 
poses that  any  student  unable  to  finish  his  professional 
studies  should  be  able  to  choose  an  alternative  course 
in  the  field  he  was  studying. 

3.  The  third  part  of  the  document  enumerates  the 
qualitative  goals  of  the  educational  system  at  each 
level . 

For  the  pre-school  level:  study  plans  and  pro- 
grammes to  be  modified;  state-supported  nursery  schools 
exclusively  for  children  of  farm  labourers  and  other 
low-income  sectors  of  the  population;  the  principal  task 
of  nursery  schools  in  Indian  communities  should  be  to 
teach  Spanish  to  the  children  so  that  they  may  enter 
elementary  school  without  difficulty. 

For  elementary  education:  the  elementary  school 
programmes  to  be  adjusted  to  tha  social  and  physical 
environment;  a programme  of  ability  development  and 
training  to  be  introduced  that  will  prepare  pupils  for 
future  productive  work;  schools  for  special  pupils  and 
remedial  services  for  children  who  fail  to  be  increased: 
medical  and  welfare  services  to  be  expanded  in  schools 
for  children  with  development  and  nutrition  problems; 
free  textbooks  and  workbooks  to  be  consistently  distribu- 
ted; aptitude  development  of  students  to  be  systematically 
recorded  in  order  to  give  them  proper  vocational  guid- 
ance; guidance  services  to  be  increased-, 

For  education  at  the  secondary  level:  to  offer  both 
a preparation  for  superior  studies  and  alternative 
specialization  so  that  students  may  soon  become  part  of 
the  productive  force  of  the  country;  the  curriculum  of 
the  last  grade  of  the  baccalaureate  to  provide  for 
specialization  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  higher 
education;  medical,  welfare,  and  remedial  services  to  be 
established  as  at  the  elementary  level:  more  school  li- 
braries to  be  created  and  measures  adopted  to  reduce  the 
price  of  textbooks  and  reference  books;  the  preparation 
of  adolescents  to  be  linked  with  the  interests  of  the 
home  and  community:  the  teaching  personnel  to  be  ade- 
quate; all  teachers  to  be  permanently  hired  on  a half- 
time or  full-time  basis;  any  adolescent  who  drops  out  at 
the  secondary  level  to  have  access  to  the  Work  Capacita- 
tion  Centres  or  similar  establishments. 

For  the  higher  education  level:  self-governing  and 
academically  liberal  institutions  of  higher  studies  to 
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define  their  relations  with  .he  Government,  based  on  the 
public  interest  and  reciprreal  collaboration;  the  defici- 
encies and  limitations  of  institutions  of  higher  studies 
in  other  cities  of  the  Republic  to  be  overcome;  the 
activities  of  all  these  institutions  to  be  defined  and 
harmoniously  related,  unifying  their  work  and  resources, 
regulating  professional  preparation  according  to  prior- 
ities and  balancing  their  liberal  arts  curricula  with 
those  of  a scientific  and  technological  nature;  systems 
for  the  preparation  of  professors  and  their  constant 
professional  activity  to  be  created  or  modernized;  study 
plans  and  programmes  to  undergo  constant  revision  in 
order  to  incorporate  into  them  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances;  students  to  be  offered  "middle 
ground"  alternatives  for  specialization  throughout  the 
course  of  study. 

For  teacher  education:  the  preparation  of  teachers 
to  be  related  to  regional  needs;  this  preparation  to  be 
diversified  according  to  the  differing  functions  of  the 
teachers  at  different  levels  professional  improvement 
of  the  teachers  in  service  to  be  encouraged. 

For  out-of-school  education:  the  literacy  campaign 
to  be  carried  out  intensively;  literate  persons  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  consolidate  their  knowledge  at 
reading  centres;  accelerated  primary  instruction  to  be 
given  to  literate  adults;  educational  and  cultural 
activity  in  Indian  communities  to  be  as  complete  as  poss- 
ible; cultural  radio,  television  and  cinema  chains  fo  be 
established  throughout  the  country;  efforts  made  by  the 
nation  in  pure  and  applied  science  to  be  co-ordinated  at 
the  highest  level. 
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Mexico 

educational  reform 
educational  philosophy 
educational  objectives 


The  National  Technical  Council  on  Education  is  an 
advisory  body  of  the  Ministry  of  Education . It  is 
responsible  for  examining  or  preparing  educational  plans , 
curricula  and  methods  to  be  standard  throughout  Mexico 
in  primary  and  secondary  education  and  teacher  training; 
and  for  surveying  the  organization  and  administration 
of  these  various  forms  of  education 3 t)\e  evaluation  of 
results 3 the  teaching  skills  and  qualifications  of 
teachers,  time-tables 3 textbooks 3 the  bases  for  marking 
and  promoting  pupils 3 and  other  technical  problems  of 
education . 

During  1968  the  Council  developed  proposals  for 
educational  reform . As  a first  step 3 Committees  were 
set  up  to  consider  six  subjects (1)  Educational  policy 
and  its  relation  to  the  political  and  social  structures 
of  Mexico . (2)  The  educational  system  and  its  different 

levels . Factors  promoting  or  hindering  its  efficiency . 
Remedies . (3)  Relations  between  school 3 home  and  cot,i- 

munity . (4)  Integral  educational  planning  and  ways  to 

achieve  it . (5)  Responsibility  and  participation  of 

youth  in  Mexican  educational  and  cultural  development . 

(6)  Teaching  of  c'vics  and  adult  education . 

The  Council  also  began  publication  of  basic  docu- 
ments on  educational  reform . The  present  abstract  covers 
the  first  two  booklets  in  this  series . 

The  first  booklet  entitled  Una  profunda  re forma 
educacional,  cites  the  parts  of  the  Constitution  dealing 
with  education  (Articles  3,  6,  24  and  36),  the  legal 
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foundation  of  Mexican  education,  stipulating  that  it 
shall  be  universal,  democratic,  national,  compulsory, 
free,  and  immune  from  prejudices  and  fanaticism.  It  also 
quotes  from  the  President’s  Report  to  Parliament  on 
1 September  1968  on  the  urgency  of  educational  reform 
and  contains  the  address  of  the  Minister  for  Education, 
when  inaugurating  the  courses  at  the  National  Polytechnic 
Institute  on  2 January  1968,  on  the  subject:  "T.mpulso  de 
superacion**  (The  urge  to  excel)  . 

The  second  booklet,  which  constituted  a working 
document  for  the  group  dealing  with  the  educational 
system  and  its  different  levels  and  the  factors  promoting 
or  hindering  its  efficiency,  is  divided  into  nine  sub- 
sections . > 

Educational  research:  Causes  of  the  present  state 

of  education  in  Mexico,  factors  preventing  or  hindering 
its  development,  proposed  remedies. 

Physical  training,  by  helping  to  provide  an  equi- 
librium of  mind  and  body,  maintains  health  and  strength, 
leads  to  habits  and  reactions  which  decisively  influ- 
ence social  well-being,  present  and  future. 

Educational,  vocational  and  occupational  guidance, 
all-round  development  of  the  personality:  The  need  to 

take  full  advantage  of  the  nation’s  resources,  increas- 
ing industrialization,  and  the  implications  of  diver- 
sifying and  extending  higher  education,  all  enhance  the 
urgency  of  better  training  of  manpower,  regardless  of 
its  level  or  type  of  work.  Hence  the  need  for  a healthy 
educational  and  vocational  pr licy  which,  with  proper 
respect  for  its  humanist  content,  will  encouiage  the 
all-round  developmenc  of  the  personality  in  students  at 
the  various  levels. 

Out-of-school  education;  Services  will  be  arranged 
for  individuals,  and  sectors  if  necessary,  to  allow  all 
persons,  throughout  the  Republic,  to  adapt  to  their 
environment  and  to  changing  conditions , and  ensure  under- 
standing between  the  generations. 

Aesthetic  education:  Activities  and  courses  pro- 

posed will  lead  people  to  see,  understand,  enjoy  and 
create  art,  and  relate  their  response  to  beauty  to 
their  ordinary  life,  under  a national  plan  to  encourage 
socio-cultural  integration  and  relate  Mexican  culture 
naturally  to  world  civilization. 

-1*  *'  Ethi co-social  education:  To  safeguard  national 
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valuer  as  social  life  adapts  itself  to  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  scientific  and  technological  development. 

Modern  communication  media  and  education!  Selec- 
tive use  can  be  made  of  press,  radio  and  television  to 
bring  educational  facilities  tc  schools,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  in  rural  areas. 

Evaluation : Evaluation  is  vital  if  education  is 

to  be  properly  adapted,  directed  and  kept  up  to  date. 

Administration:  Besides  comparing  what  the  country 

spends  on  education  with  what  it  gets  back,  administra- 
tion must  show  how  and  where  education  can  be  made  more 
productive.  It  must  then  get  down  to  revising  the 
regulations  governing  life  within  the  school,  study 
school  administration,  revise  the  regulations  governing 
teachers1  duties,  introduce  incentives  and  rewards  for 
all  working  i;.  education. 

The  booklet  also  considers  these  nine  sub-sections 
by  educational  level. 

Finally,  under  the  heading:  "Vital  ideas  on  edu- 
cational reform",  it  contains  excerpts  from  speeches  by 
the  Minister  and  an  address  by  the  Director-General  of 
Unesco  on  6 August  1968  eK  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Educational  Planning. 


Abstract  submitted  by  Professor  Juan  Josafat  Pichardo  P., 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Pedagogxa,  Mexico. 
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Humanism  ana  education  at  different  levels  of  the 
national  education  system 


Mexico 
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- primary 

- secondary 
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The  humanistic  conception  of  education  has  been 
the  preoccupation  of  the  study  group  in  comparative 
education  set  up  by  the  National  Technical  Council  of 
Education  in  2966 . Although  the  humanistic  viewpoint 
is  evident  in  the  legal  texts  and  in  the  teaching  pro- 
grammes in  Mexico,  it  was  considered,  useful  to  hold  a 
seminar  on  the  humanistic  conception  of  education , which 
would  permit  the  study  group  to  gain  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  different  philosophical  currents 
existing  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time . 

In  1967 , the  study  group  produced  a document  en- 
titled " Humanism  and  Education,  a theme  for  today",  in 
which,  after  making  an  analysis  of  the  problem,  it 
emphasized  the  aim  of  establishing  the  indispensable 
humanistic  basis  for  putting  science  and  technology  to 
man f s service  and  not  against  him , and  stressed  that, 
taking  into  account  the  highest  ideals  of  the  human  be- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  make  an  orderly,  precise  study 
of  current  educational  plans  and  curricula,  and  to  be 
up  to  date  with  the  progress  of  science  with  the  idea  of 
serving  man  in  peace,  liberty  and  social  justice * 

Different  specialists  then  proceeded  to  study  the 
actual  teaching  programmes  at  all  the  levels  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  aim  of  emphasizing  their  humanistic 
content . The  document  outliyies  six  studies  referring 
to  the  different  levels  of  education . 

The  pre-school  period.  Kindergarten  education  in 
Mexico  tries  to  put  the  small  child  in  contact  with 
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the  world  which  surrounds  him,  to  carry  to  him  the  con- 
viction that  the  cultural  products  that  he  enjoys  have 
been  created  by  man’s  efforts,  and  that  they  belong  not 
only  to  the  few.  It  tries  to  avoid  a narrow  develop- 
ment of  skills  with  a consequent  neglect  of  humanistic 
activities,  and  warns  against  the  danger  that  kinder- 
garten teachers  may  lose  sight  of  their  goal  which  is 
the  integral  education  of  the  child,  teaching  him  to 
live  in  a changing  society.  A changing  situation  de- 
mands an  educatioii  that  does  not  roct  the  individual 
in  the  accidental,  but  permits  him  to  adapt  himself 
with  greater  flexibility  to  change;  that  gives  to  the 
student  the  maximum  of  resilience;  that  permits  him  to 
impose  himself  upon  change  and  not  to  be  overcome  by  it. 
Further,  it  emphasizes  that  the  aim  of  pre-school  edu- 
cation is  to  seek  the  integral  development  of  the  child 
in  the  transition  stage  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
Some  practical  sugges fcions are  given,  among  them,  a unit 
of  learning  aimed  at  helping  the  pre-school  child  to 
understand  the  salient  features  of  various  countries. 

The  primary  school.  The  programme  of  primary 
education  in  force  since  1959  is  analysed  and  is  divided 
into  six  areas  of  experience  which  are:  (i)  the  protect- 

ion of  health  and  improvement  of  physical  vigour;  (ii) 
investigation  of  the  environment  and  use  of  natural 
resources;  (iii)  comprehension  and  improvement  of  social 
life;  (iv)  creative  activities;  (v)  practical  activities; 
and  (vi)  acquirement  of  the  elements  of  culture.  These 
areas  are  common  to  the  six  grades  of  primary  education. 

For  each  area,  the  programme  points  out  the  con- 
crete goals  and  the  corresponding  content  of  education, 
integrating  knowledge  with  activities.  As  is  natural 
in  a programme  by  areas,  individual  subjects  disappear 
and  scientific  knowledge  is  integrated  as  children  learn 
to  solve  problems.  The  third  area  of  the  programme 
permits  the  establishment  of  bases  of  comprehension  and 
human  collaboration  essential  in  the  life  of  man, 
through  the  active  participation  of  the  child  in  home 
life,  in  the  school  and  in  the  community. 

The  primary  school  should  value  highly  the  form- 
ative aspects  of  the  human  personality.  As  a contribution 
of  practical  order  the  document  presents  a unit  of  work 
on  humanism  in  education,  to  be  applied  in  the  4th  and 
5th  grades. 

The  lower  secondary  level.  The  effort  of  the 
secondary  school  in  Mexico  to  supply  a humanistic  edu  * 
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cation  is  analysed,  beginning  with  a consideration  of 
the  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  students  at  this 
level,  continuing  with  the  study  of  how  best  to  achieve 
its  aims,  and  suggesting  a revision  of  the  present 
curriculum.  The  study  group  considers  that  the  second- 
ary school  lias  been  entrusted  with  the  most  transcend- 
ental mission  in  the  integral  education  of  the  student, 
whose  ide£_l  is  a humanistic  education  that  adjusts  to 
the  needs  and  urgent  requirements  of  our  time. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  time  alloted  to  the 
courses  and  activities  of  the  school  should  be  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner:  50%  to  subjects  of  strong 
humanistic  content;  30%  to  subjects  of  scientific  con- 
tent, and  20%  to  technological  activities.  Neverthe- 
less, this  provision  could  net  by  itself  resolve  the 
problem,  as  it  requires  the  teachers  to  consider  human- 
istic education  as  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of 
their  work. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  importance  that  has  been 
assigned  to  technological  activities  in  the  Studies 
Plan  (curriculum)  of  the  secondary  school  and  a warning 
is  given  that  such  activities  only  reach  their  educative 
goals  when  they  offer  the  adolescent  motives  of  re- 
flection, decision  and  criticism  that  help  him  to  form 
his  sense  of  the  real,  and  of  action  that  stimulates 
talent,  initiative  and  practical  intelligence.  The 
technological  activities  should  re-establish  the  con- 
tact between  manual  and  intellectual  education  — now 
apparently  diverging  — thereby  helping  the  student  to 
understand  that  the  product  of  manual  work  forms  part 
of  the  world  of  culture  and  that  humanism  in  manual 
work  exists. 

The  upper  secondary  level  of  education.  This  study 
begins  with  the  characteristics  of  the  students  who 
enter  the  "Pr eparatory 11  school,  generally  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  follow  a three-year  course  for  the 
baccalaureate  which  gives  entry  to  the  National  Auton- 
omous University  of  Mexico.  After  taking  into  account 
the  characteristics  of  contemporary  culture,  it  affirms 
that  the  Mexican  baccalaureate  seeks  a balance  between 
the  humanistic  and  scientific  education  of  the  student. 

With  reference  to  the  "technical  preparatory"  two- 
year  (vocational)  course  leading  to  the  National  Poly- 
technical  Institute,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  reform 
of  the  study  plan  effected  in  1966  there  was  the  in- 
tention of  uniting  scientific,  humanistic  and  techno- 
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logical  knowledge,  but  the  result  was  not  a balanced 
one.  The  main  preoccupation  was  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  education  of  technicians  and  to  give  an  opport- 
unity to  students, who  for  various  reasons  interrupt 
their  professional  studies,  to  take  up  a technical 
career  after  a short  period  of  training.  This  produced 
an  apparent  imbalance  between  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological knowledge  in  relation  to  the  humanistic. 

The  education  of  primary  teachers . The  education 
of  the  primary  school  teacher,  carried  out  by  the 
"normal  schools1'  in  Mexico,  aims  at  endowing  the  teacher 
with  a broad  cultural  preparation  which  at  once  widens 
his  spiritual  horizon  and  fits  him  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation by  his  own  efforts.  In  order  to  attain  this 
goal  the  study  plan  comprises  a group  of  courses  and 
activities  which  cover  diverse  areas  of  professional 
competence.  A warning  is  given  against  the  tendency  of 
normal  school  teaching  towards  an  over— emphasis  on 
techniques  to  the  detriment  of  the  philosophical  and 
cultural  education  of  the  teacher. 

The  education  of  secondary  teachers.  The  "higher 
normal  schools”  prepare  teachers  for  the  lower  and 
upper  levels  of  secondary  education,  the  goal  of  which 
is  to  continue  in  systematic  manner  the  integral  de- 
velopment of  the  physical,  psychological  and  intellect- 
ual aspects  of  the  personality  of  the  student,  guided 
since  infancy  by  the  home  and  primary  school.  The 
higher  normal  school  student -prepares  to  be  a true 
humanist  teacher,  which  he  will  become  to  the  extent 
that  he  assimilates  such  a goal  and  makes  an  effort  to 
convert  it  into  something  real  through  his  educative 
action. 


Abstract  submitted  by  Professor  Juan  Josafat  Pichardo  P. 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Pedagogia,  Mexico. 
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In  1966 s the  Council's  study  group  on  comparative 
education  set  up  a commission  to  consider  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  emphasis  on  the  humanist  side  of  education y 
and  review  the  background  and  the  relevant  constitutional 
texts  with  a view  to  establishing  guiding  principles  for 
education  in  Mexico . 

In  1967 j the  group  published  " Humanismo  y educaciSh , 
un  tema  de  actualidad n (Humanism  and  education y a topical 
theme  for  today)  and  in  1968  it  produced  a statement  of 
educational  principles  to  be  submitted  to  a General 
Assembly  of  the  Council . The  essential  purpose  was  to 
produce  an  educational  policy  to  give  effect  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution . Article  3 is 
accordingly  examined , and  the  document  comments  on  each 
of  the  principles  deriving  from  it . 

Love  of  country:  What  is  meant  by  one’s  country; 

patriotism  means  not  simply  praising  one’s  country  and 
respecting  its  symbols,  but  revering  its  heroes  and  its 
finest  traditions,  knowing  its  past,  and  working  for  its 
present  greatness  and  for  its  future. 

Mexican  nationality:  Article  3 does  not  regard 

national  education  in  any  narrow  sense  but  as  open  to  **11 
Mexicans  without  discrimination. 

Enhancing  Mexican  culture:  This  is  regarded  as  a 

main  purpose  of  education,  to  encourage  spiritual  and 
cultural  growth:  for  the  individual,  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  personality;  for  the  community,  the  full  499 
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development  of  its  personality  as  a nation. 

Study  of  Mexican  problems;  Education  must  provide 
an  objective  grasp  of  Mexican  problems.  The  teacher 
must  be  honest  and  sincere  with  his  pupils,  never  hiding 
the  truth,  however  painful,  about  national  needs  and 
shortcomings . 

Development  of  resources:  National  education  must 

concern  itself  with  ail  national  problems  and,  very 
particularly,  with  the  proper  development  of  natural 
resources,  showing  the  young  that  the  more  effectively 
man  masters  nature,  the  easier  it  is  to  provide  living 
standards  that  are  in  every  sense  more  secure  and  humane. 

Free  education:  Believing  that  all  Mexicans  must 

have  access  to  any  form  or  level  of  education,  the 
state  proclaims  that  state  education  shall  be  free,  not 
only  by  providing  scholarships,  loans  and  other  forms  of 
aid,  but  by  endeavouring  to  ensure  universal  primary 
education,  by  brirging  secondary  and  technological  edu- 
cation to  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  by  providing 
opportunities  for  adult  education. 

Democracy:  Mexico  is  a democratic  republic,  hence 

its  public  education  and  educational  criteria  are  also 
democratic.  Democracy  is  considered  as  a legal  struc- 
ture and  a political  system  whose  fundamental  character- 
istic is  that  sovereignty  (the  power  to  promulgate  laws 
and  establish  that  form  of  government  which  best  suits 
the  interests  of  the  society)  resides  in  and  derives 
from  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  majority 
decision.  Democracy  is  regarded  in  Mexico  not  only  as 
a system  of  government  but  as  a way  of  life. 

International  solidarity:  Being  democratic,  Mexican 

education  fosters  an  awareness  of  international  solid- 
arity founded  on  independence  and  justice. 

Better  international  relations:  As  a corollary, 

Mexican  education  is  concerned  with  preparing  students 
to  live  more  harmoniously  with  all  other  men. 

Fraternity,  and  equal  rights  for  all:  Education 

postulates  legal  and  political  equality  from  the  convic- 
tion that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  by  the  mare 
fact  of  being  a man  - an  equality  which  allows  everyone 
the  same  chances  to  develop  fully  his  distinctive  indi- 
viduality . 
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The  common  good;  The  end  of  education  is  to  serve 
the  needs  and  interests  of  those  to  be  educated,  and  to 
serve  the  common  good  by  strongly  developing  their  civic 
and  moral  sense. 

Protection  of  the  family:  The  approach  to  edu- 

cation  should  aim  at  strengthening  the  family,  not  only 
as  the  starting  point  for  all  education,  but  as  a pur- 
pose for  educating  the  young. 

Respect  for  human  dignity:  This  is  embodied  in 

various  aspects  of  Mexican  education,  which  (a)  regards 
man  as  a member  of  a community  which  is  there  to  help 
him  to  develop  fully  as  an  individual;  (b)  considers 
his  character  and  sets  out  to  explore,  guide  and  en- 
courage him  in  his  vocation  and  aptitudes,  in  his  own 
best  interests  and  those  of  society;  and  (c)  encourages 
the  young  to  be  truly  free,  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  common  good,  respect  for  the  law,  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

Progress  of  science?  Mexican  education  postulates 
scientific  progress  in  all  its  forms,  not  merely  know- 
ledge  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  but  knowledge,  in  the 
broadest  humanist  sense,  at  the  service  of  mankind. 

Full  development  of  the  personality:  Education 

must  aim  at  endowing  people  with  the  knowledge  that  best 
suits  their  individual  vocations  and  aptitudes. 

No  race,  sect,  group,  sex  or  individual  privilege: 
Equality  before  the  law  is  meaningless  if  race,  sect, 
group  or  individual  privilege  is  allowed.  Such  pri- 
vileges are  excluded  by  the  democratic  spirit  and  letter 
of  our  legal  and  political  system  and  hence  have  no 
place  in  our  national  education. 

Religion:  The  Constitution  establishes  the  right 

of  every  citizen  to  profess  the  religion  of  his  choice, 
subject  only  to  his  respecting  the  same  right  in  others. 
From  the  respect  for  civil  and  religious  rights  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution,  the  non-denominat ional 
school  gradually  came  to  predominate,  giving  no  relig- 
ious instruction,  but  tolerant  of  all  admissible  de- 
nominations and  respecting  freedom  of  belief. 

Against  ignorance  and  its  consequences:  Ignorance 

is  a person1 s lack  of  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
befits  his  age  and  occupation.  The  answer  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  free  and  compulsory  primary  education. 
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Agains t 3 ervi tude ; An  education  to  combat  servi- 
tude automatically  commits  itself  to  liberty;  an  authen- 
tically human  liberty  is  not  mere  feeling  but  the  true 
and  active  exercise  of  freedom. 

Against  fanaticism:  Fanaticism  is  the  mind’s  sub- 

jection to  irrational  fears  and  inhibitions  which  can 
be  overcome  by  education.  The  Constitution  consequently 
forbids  fanaticism  in  the  school,  which,  without  being 
anti-religious,  trarsmits  the  results  of  scientific  pro- 
gress which  elevate  man  intellectually  and  socially. 

Against  prejudice;  Scientifically  based,  education 
in  Mexico  also  combats  prejudice,  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  pernicious  products  of  ignorance,  the  passing  of 
premature  judgments  on  things  without  having  any  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  them. 

Against  a money  factor  in  education;  The  Con- 
stitution embodies  the  principle  of  free  education  as 
a governmental  obligation  to  all  Mexicans. 


Abstract  submitted  by  Professor  Juan  Josafat  Pichardo  P., 
Institute  Nacional  de  Pedagogia,  Mexico. 
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Inlclatlva  de  ley  federal  del  patrimonlo  cultural  de 
la  naclon 

Mexico,  1968.  31h.  (mecanograf iadas) 

Draft  of  federal  law  for  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
nation  (mimeograph) 


Mexico 
legislation 
cul  t.ure 

cultural  objects 


The  fourth  Regional  Conference  of  the  Unesco 
National  Commissions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  approved 
a proposal  by  Costa  Rica  for  the  conservation  of  the 
original  beauty  of  the  landscape 9 monuments  and  hist- 
orical sites  and  works  of  art . It  was  agreed  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  theme  at  the  next  Regional  Con - 
Ference^and  the  National  Commissions  were  advised  to 
"carry  out  a campaign  In  their  respective  countries  to 
avoid  these  abuses  . . . 

The  Conference  pointed  out  that  the  National 
Commissions s with  their  respective  governments  and  Inter- 
national financiers s could  make  an  Inventory  of  the 
cultural  and  historical  wealth  of  their  own  countries . 

They  could  also  disseminate  Information  on  these  object- 
ives and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a responsible 
public  conscience . 

On  completing  Its  work , the  fourth  Regional  Con- 
ference adopted  the  Resolution  of  Tlatelolco • This 
name  was  taken  In  homage  to  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
Mexican  Government  at  this  site . In  this  document 
various  proposals  are  made  for  techniques  and  procedures 
of  promoting  the  Interest s Investigation , laws > formatlons 
financing  and  education  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  cultural  heritage  of  each  country  In  the  region • 

President  Gustavo  Diaz  0rdaz3  on  behalf  of  the 
Mexican  Government , presented  the  draft  of  a Federal  Law 
for  the  National  Cultural  Heritage  to  the  National  Cor z- 
gress . It  was  approved  on  19  December  1968  by  the  50< 
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Chamber  of  Deputises. 

In  the  introduction  the  draft  law  gives  the  histor- 
ical background  contained  in  the  laws  that  preceded  it 
and  that  no  longer  function.  It  states  the  need  for 
revision  in  order  to  create  a more  efficient  instrument 
for  the  protection,  conservation,  recuperation  and  en- 
largement of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  document 
goes  on  to  explain  the  content  of  each  of  its  chapters 
and  states  general  considerations  on  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  cultural  heritage  based  on  technical 
assistance  to  the  states  and  municipalities,  private 
enterprise  and  other  organizations  that  possess  or  use 
such  material.  It  also  foresees  the  possibility  of  ex- 
changing cultural  objects  with  other  countries  in  order 
to  establish  or  reinforce  bonds  of  international  friend- 
ship and  solidarity. 

The  document  consists  of  twelve  chapters  and  six 
transitory  articles,  concerning  the  safeguarding  and 
extension  of  the  Law.  Chapter  I establishes  a series 
of  preliminary  dispositions.  Among  them.  Article  1 
declares  the  protection,  conservation,  recuperation  and 
growth  of  the  National  Cultural  Heritage  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Articles  2 and  3 define  and  enumerate 
the  objects  to  be  considered  of  cultural  value,  includ- 
ing archeological,  historical  and  artistic  monuments 
and  furnishings;  manuscripts,  early  printed  material, 
rare  editions,  important  or  rare  collections  of  books 
and  documents;  scientific  and  technical  collections; 
ethnological  and  pre-historic  pieces;  specimens  of  flora 
and  fauna;  numismatic  and  philatelic  collections;  arms; 
the  official  archives;  folkloric  or  picturesque  sites; 
natural,  phenomena;  and  recordings  and  films.  Article  4 
enumerates  the  departments  of  the  executive  branch  to 
which  the  application  of  the  Law  applies,  mentioning 
especially  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education.  Wide  act- 
ion will  be  taken  by  these  organizations  to  give  tech- 
nical assistance  and  to  organize  permanent  education 
campaigns  in  order  to  communicate,  preserve  and  enlarge 
the  cultural  wealth.  They  will  also  promote  invest- 
igations, exercise  due  control  and  make  it  easily 
accessible  to  the  public. 

In  Chapter  II  the  Law  indicates  the  cases,  ways 
and  procedures  for  the  inclusion  of  property  in  the 
National  Cultural  Heritage. 

Chapter  III  sets  the  limitations  and  rules  for 
governing  this  property.  This  disposition  does  not 
affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  municipalities 
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or  legitimate  ownership  or  their  enjoyment  by  the  pub- 
lic. It  results  only  in  a greater  protection  of  the 
cultural  values  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 

Chapter  IV  refers  specifically  to  the  archeological 
monuments,  refining  them  and  establishing  laws  for 
their  exploration,  conservation,  restoration  and  enjoy- 
ment . 


As  in  Chapter  IV,  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  set  laws 
for  historical  and  artistic  monuments  and  folkloric  and 
picturesque  sites  and  natural  wonders.  Chapter  VIII 
creates  the  Commission  for  Cultural  Wealth  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  all  activities  dealing  with  the  cultural 
heritage.  It  is  an  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education,  to  be  made  up  of  representatives  from  differ- 
rent  departments  of  the  executive  branch  and  institu- 
tions interested  in  these  matters. 

Chapter  IX  indicates  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Anthropology  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Chapter  X is  of  special  importance  for  the  rules 
it  establishes  on  the  reproduction  of  these  cultural 
objects.  The  legal  repercussions  of  the  chapter  are  not 
solely  limited  to  the  protection  of  the  cultural  herit- 
age of  Mexico,  but  to  all  objects  which,  arriving  il- 
legally from  other  countries,  might  be  a cause  of  spec- 
ulation • 

Chapter  XI  creates  the  Registry  and  Catalogue  of 
the  objects  included  in  the  National  Cultural  Heritage. 

It  will  also  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education.  Its  functions  and  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  for  the  registration  and  cataloguing  of 
these  articles  are  indicated.  These  functions  will  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  those  of  the  Public  Registry 
for  Federal  Property,  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Monuments  nor  those  of  other  public 
regis teries . 

The  last  chapter  refers  to  administrative  infract- 
ions and  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the  Law.  It 
gives  examples  of  different  crimes  which  can  be  penalized 
in  order  to  preserve  the  objects  included  in  the  Nation- 
al Cultural  Heritage  on  legal  and  clearly  defined  bases. 


Abstract  submitted  by 
Instituto  Nacional  de 


Professor  Esperanza  Ramirez 
Pedagogia,  Mexico. 


Granados , 
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Instituto  Nacional  de  Pedagogia,  Mexico 

Aplicacion  de  nuevas  tecnicas  y procedimientos  para  la 
ensenanza  de  la  lectura— escritura 

Mexico,  1968.  200h.  (mitneograf  iadas) 


Application  of  new  techniques  and  procedures  for 
teaching  reading-writing 


Mexico 

curriculum  subjects 
~ reading 
- writing 


teaching  methods 
remedial  teaching 
reading  ability 
programmed  teaching 


School  failures  pose  a serious  problem  to  the 
educational  system  in  Mexico  because  of  the  resultant 
loss  of  resources  and  effort • Although  the  phenomenon 
is  Very  complex some  determining  factors  are  knowny 
such  as  the  socio-economic  level 3 home  environment s 
psychological  development y emotional  upsets  and  edu- 
cational methods . In  the  primary  school , especially 
in  the  first  grade3  failure  has  a definite  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  child P If  he  does  not  overcome 
the  obstacles , his  personality  will  become  distorted 
because  of  frustrations  and  negative  attitudes • 

The  National  Pedagogic  Institute  has  concentrated 
on  studying  all  aspects  of  this  situation • A major 
part  of  its  activity  has  been  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  technical-pedagogical  solutions y in  order  to  lower 
the  rate  of  failure  especially  in  the  first  grade . It 
is  believed  that  a proper  pedagogic  orientation  for 
teachers  and  the  application  of  new  techniques  and  re- 
sources will  contribute  to  solving  the  problem • 

The  first  part  of  the  document  summarized  here 
deals  with  a series  of  experiments  carried  out  with 
first  grade  remedial  groups,  organized  in  various 
schools  in  the  Federal  District,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing procedure:  (a)  the  Detroit-Engel  intelligence  test 

was  applied  to  classify  first-grade  pupils  at  each 
school;  (b)  according  to  this  classification,  groups 
were  formed  at  three  learning-capacity  levels,  namely, 
high,  medium  and  low;  (c)  the  school  year  was  begun 
with  the  classified  groups;  (d)  after  four  months  of 
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scholastic  activity,  those  pupils  who  showed  little  or 
no  progress  were  selected  for  the  remedial  group. 

When  this  group  was  organized,  it  was  the  object 
of  specific  psychological  studies  by  means  of  the 
Bender  test  to  determine  the  degree  of  visual-motor  co- 
ordination and  the  A B C of  Lourencjo  Filho,  to  evaluate 
the  maturity  level  for  learning  reading-writing.  When 
the  results  of  these.  tests  were  known,  a special  psycho- 
pedagogic  treatment,  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Pedagogic  Institute,  was  applied  to  the  remedial  group ; 
a series  of  preparatory  exercises  was  suggested  to  the 
teachers  in  order  to  stimulate  the  maturation  process 
of  children  who  then  would  be  able  to  overcome  their 
psychological  and  conceptual  limitations;  an  eclectic 
method  was  applied  fox  teaching  reading— writing , accord- 
ing to  the  "Reading-writing  teaching  guide”  elaborated 
by  the  Institute;  orientation  was  given  for  use  of  the 
official  text  and  work-books,  and  material  prepared 
according  to  the  programmed  teaching  technique  was 
used.  These  were  employed  as  exercises  for  learning 
reinforcement  and  consolidation. 

The  experience  of  a teacher  who  led  one  of  the 
remedial  groups  serves  to  enrich  the  document.  In  her 
report  she  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  establishing 
affective  and  emotional  ties  with  the  children  in  order 
to  reach  an  understanding  of  objectives  and  a true  inter- 
action between  pupil  and  teacher.  Equally  important  is 
the  effect  of  methods  that  keep  the  children  interested, 
active  and  disposed  to  cooperate  for  the  betterment  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  group.  Material  is  also 
included  for  programmed  teaching  and  instructions  for 
carrying  it  out.  This  material  consists  of  two  book- 
lets: one  with  lessons  for  consolidating  reading  and 
the  other  with  exercises  for  sound-identification  and 
hand— writing . It  also  contains  sheets  with  printed 
words,  to  be  cut  out  by  the  children  and  formed  into 
phrases  and  sentences . 

The  techniques  for  programmed  teaching  were  follow- 
ed in  making  up  this  material.  Programmed  teaching 
does  not  necessarily  require  machines  or  other  mechanic- 
al learning  apparatus.  It  consists  fundamentally  of 
proper  planning  of  the  material,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

Learning-unit  size.  A theme  or  subject  is  given  in 
small  portions,  which  permits  easy  and  rapid  assimilation 
of  each  part. 
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Stimulus  presentation.  A small  portion  of  learning  is 
presented:  a question  to  answer,  a sentence  to  complete, 
drawings  to  identify. 

Answer.  The  pupil  should  answer  according  to  the  indica 
tions  given.  After  each  item  is  learned  the  pupil’s 
success  is  indicated  which  permits  learning  on  solid 
and  proven  grounds.  The  immediate  confirmation  of  the 
pupil’s  answer  is  a reinforcement  of  knowledge  and  at 
the  same  time  a strong  incentive  to  continue  to  learn. 

In  general  terms,  the  question  of  stimulus  should 
be  presented  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a correct 
answer.  A programmed  theme  or  subject  should  obtain 
correct  answers  90%  of  the  time  and  incorrect  10%,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  difficulties  inherent  in  all  learn- 
ing. This  process,  stimulus-answer-reinforcement,  is 
repeated  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  learned  at  each  session. 

The  material  for  the  programmed  teaching  of  reading 
writing  was  planned  for  short  sessions  that  would  main- 
tain the  interest  of  the  child.  The  amount  of  learning 
presented  at  each  session  consists  of  a complete  unit 
that  implies  a continuity  with  preceding  or  succeeding 
work  sessions,  in  logical  and  ordered  sequence.  It  was 
also  considered  that,  for  effective  learning-reinforce- 
ment, the  programmed  material  should  at  first  present 
very  simple  tasks,  in  order  to  diminish  the  chance  for 
errors . Complexity  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  and  capacity  and  habits  of  the  child. 
In  this  graduation  of  teaching  material  the  necessity 
of  conducting  the  learning  process  slowly  was  also  con- 
sidered, above  all  in  the  initial  stages,  in  order  to 
correct  mistakes  at  the  opportune  moment,  control  diffi- 
culties and  firmly  consolidate  the  learning  already 
established.  In  this  way,  the  child  gradually  moves 
from  easy  to  difficult,  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract, and  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

The  results  achieved  with  these  remedial  groups 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  pupils,  mainly  ’repeaters* 
and  ’slow  learners \ were  able  to  overcome  their  defi- 
ciencies and  be  promoted  to  the  first  grade  and  then  to 
the  second  grade  in  the  normal  manner. 


✓ 
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Guide  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing 


Mexico 

teaching  methods 

- eclectic  methods 
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- reading 
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reading  readiness 
teaching  materials 

— textbooks 

- workbooks . 


In  1960  the  National  Free  Books  Commission  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education ^ published  a first-grade 
book  and  a first-grade  workbook  which  were  the  result 
of  a contest  held  by  the  Commission  in  order  to  provide 
free  textbooks  for  the  school  population  of  Mexico 
and  to  unify  teaching  methods , Thece  texts  however  do 
not  explain  the  exact  teaching  methods  to  he  followed . 
For  this  reason ^ the  National  Pedagogic  Institute  has 
prepared  a guide  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing * 

A study  was  made  of  the  methods  known  and  pract- 
ised by  Mexican  teachers  in  order  to  select  the  one 
that  offered  the  greatest  probability  for  success m The 
suitability  of  the  free  textbook  for  first-grade  child- 
ren led  investigators  to  choose  the  eclectic  method 
for  teaching  reading -writing.  Then  the  first-grade 
teachers  at  the  experimental  school , a department  of 
the  Institute , made  up  the  first  series  of  suggestions 
for  teaching  reading -writing ^ which  were  tried  out  for 
one  year  at  the  school • Later , mimeographed  copies 
were  sent  out  to  all  teachers  in  the  Federal  District 
and  to  some  states  in  the  Republic . The  experiment 
provided  valuable  ideas  for  activities  and  exercises , 

The  general  principles  set  out  in  the  Guide  will, 
to  a certain  extent,  unify  first-grade  teaching  methods. 
They  will  promote  more  adequate  techniques,  resources, 
and  procedures  for  the  well-rounded  development  of  the 
children  and  for  overcoming  difficulties  in  learning. 
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In  the  introduction  to  the  Guide,  the  importance 
of  this  type  of  publication  for  teachers  is  emphasized. 
While  improving  their  technical  skill,  it  does  not  place 
any  limitations  on  the  creative  element  in  education. 

A brief  presentation  gives  a description  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  Guide  is  divided.  A chapter  on 
the  eclectic  position  establishes  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  method  chosen  for  teaching  reading- 
writing. It  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  prepara- 

tory exercises,  to  enable  the  child  to  reach  complete 
maturity  in  the  psychobiological  aspects,  are  indispens- 
able for  elementary  learning;  (b)  the  teaching  of  vowels 
is  basic  for  sentence  and  word  analysis  and  for  learn- 
ing consonants;  (c)  the  teaching  of  consonants  is 
carried  out  through  word  and  sentence  analysis,  and  by 
forming  new  consonants  with  the  elements  (sounds)  already 
learned . 

The  development  of  the  first  stage  includes  pre- 
paratory exercises  and  teaching  vowels.  There  are  21 
series  of  preparatory  exercises  that  should  be  carried 
out  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  through- 
out the  entire  school  term.  The  exercises  suggested 
(space  organization,  visual-motor  co-ordination,  memory- 
attention  and  language)  will  enable  all  children  to 
reach  the  maturity  level  necessary  for  learning  reading- 
writing, above  all  those  children,  the  majority  in  our 
own  environment,  that  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a nursery  school. 

Teaching  vowels  also  forms  part  of  this  first 
stage.  The  procedures  suggested  for  learning  are  based 
on  the  idea  that  vowels  in  Spanish  are  pure  sounds  that 
may  be  taught  separately  following  the  process  of  syn- 
thesis recommended  by  the  phonetic  method,  using  visual- 
ization, pronunciation,  identification  exercises,  and 
any  other  resources  that  stimulate  the  child  to  activity. 
Writing  exercises  for  muscle  relaxation  and  necessary 
movement  control  for  tracing  letters  follow.  Use  of 
"My  first-grade  workbook"  is  suggested  once  vowels  have 
been  introduced. 

The  chapter  entitled  the  development  of  the  second 
stage  contains  a detailed  description  of  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  for  teaching  a consonant;  an  example 
illustrating  this  process;  a series  of  complementary 
material  highly  useful  to  the  teacher;  and  suggestions 
for  teaching  composite  syllables.  For  teaching  both 
® consonants  and  composite  syllables,  the  analysis- 
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synthesis  procedure  is  recommended,  presenting  a sent- 
ence or  phrase  significant  to  the  child  and  not  an  iso- 
lated consonant  letter,  as  in  the  phonetic  method. 

With  the  sentence  or  phrase  that  expresses  a thought 
referring  to  real  and  interesting  situations,  the  pro- 
cess of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  begun.  Its  mobility 
permits  deeper  and  more  concrete  learning.  This  process 
includes  varied  activities,  such  as  visualization  and 
analysis  of  sentences  and  words,  down  to  the  syllable. 
Different  resources  are  used;  toys,  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed stamps,  drawings,  strips  with  the  words  being 
studied,  etc.  Similar  procedivres  are  followed  for  the 
synthesis  in  which  the  inventiveness  of  the  child  is 
most  important.  The  pupil  seeks  to  form  the  most  varied 
expressions  with  the  elements  (letters)  already  learned, 
under  the  teacher’s  direction. 

The  process  described  above  is  illustrated  with 
the  example  of  teaching  the  letter  "s".  There  follows 
a series  of  suggestions  for  stimulating  and  beginning 
the  learning  of  certain  letters  and  suggestions  for 
words,  phrases,  sentences  and  lessons  that  can  be  formed 
with  letters  already  learned  These  provide  the  teachers 
with  sources  for  immediate  use  in  teaching  that,  at  the 
same  time,  awaken  their  initiative  and  creative  poss- 
ibilities. The  organization  of  this  material  was  based 
on  the  grading  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are 
presented  in  the  free  textbooks. 

The  procedure  for  teaching  composite  syllables  is 
general  the  same,  although  it  is  carried  out  at  a 
more  accelerated  pace. 

The  chapter  on  the  development  of  the  third  stage 
contains  suggestions  for  consolidating  reading  through 
exercises  that  should  be  practised  as  soon  as  a child 
reads  the  first  word.  The  lessons  for  this  purpose  will 
be  those  from  the  textbook,  besides  those  presented  in 
the  Guide,  which  have  been  set  up  with  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing natural  correlations  with  other  aspects  of 
the  programme.  Use  of  literary  material  is  also  suggest- 
ed. This  not  only  improves  reading  ability,  but  also 
promotes  the  development  of  aesthetic  sensitivity  in  the 
child.  An  example  of  the  use  of  literary  material  in 
teaching  forms  part  of  this  chapter.  It  ends  with  a 
selection  of  poems  for  orienting  the  teacher  in  the 
field  of  children’s  literature. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Technical 
Council  on  Education 3 studies  were  started  in  September 
1968  in  preparation  for  a thorough  reform  of  education 
in  Mexico . 

Six  study  sections  Were  set  up,  each  taking  a 
specific  topic . 

The  educational  research  sub-committee  prepared 
the  dociAment  summarized  below,  which  was  discussed  and 
approved  by  the  main  group . 

Chapter  I (The  importance  of  educational  research) 
discusses  educational  research,  and  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  its  role  both  in  scientific  and  technical 
development,  and  in  that  most  delicate  of  human  enter” 
prises,  education.  Educational  science  should  be  based, 
in  all  its  aspects,  on  research  (experiment,  system, 
objectivity,  verification,  control,  and  so  on),  so  that 
educational  development  will  have  solid  foundations. 

But  educational  research,  like  scientific,  needs  co- 
ordination, with  experts  in  the  different  branches  work- 
ing as  integrated  teams. 

Chapter  II  (A  survey  of  educational  research  in 
Mexico)  lists  the  agencies  in  Mexico  doing  part-time  or 
full-time  research,  and  indicates  what  is  being  done  in 
the  following  fields  — educational  planning,  teaching 
methods,  psychology,  social  psychology,  guidance,  socio- 
logy, medicine,  anthropology,  architecture,  comparative 
history  and  education  theory,  documentation,  product 
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economics,  industrial  psychology. 

Chapter  III  (Educational  research  and  the  reform) 
reports  that  systematic  educational  research  in  Mexico 
started  in  1924,  mainly  in  official  institutions,  while 
private  research  has  been  initiated  more  recentlv. 
Research  must  precede  reform  to  provide  the  basis  for  it, 
and  then  continue  as  a process  of  support  and  control 
as  the  reform  proceeds.  Research  must  itself  in  turn 
be  constantly  brought  up  to  date,  so  as  to  keep  up  with 
the  problems  concerned  and  take  advantage  of  any  pos- 
sibiliti.es  offered  of  increasing  rts  own  efficiency. 

Chapter  IV  (Factors  favouring  educational  research). 
There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
educational  research.  It  is  slowly  affecting  the  various 
sectors  of  the  national  life.  It  is  increasingly  used 
in  tackling  problems,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
disciplinary, and  is  increasingly  stimulating  to  those 
actually  doing  research. 

Chapter  V (Inhibiting  factors).  Many  inhibiting 
factors  are  mentioned:  inferiority  in  status  to  other 
research  and  other  educational  activities;  findings 
ignored  or  very  imperfectly  utilized;  lack  of  clear  aims, 
proper  planning  and  co-ordination  and  hence,  duplication, 
waste,  poor  results;  no  proper  evaluation  of  applications, 
hence  results  remain  doubtful,  and  the  effort  and  in- 
vestment ere  to  a large  extent  lost;  no  training  by  any 
institute  of  higher  education;  uncertain  administrative 
status , with  research  being  done  by  people  in  a variety 
of  posts  and  categories;  inadequate  allocation  of  re- 
sources; inadequate  circulation  of  literature  on  the 
subject,  educators  unaware  of  what  is  being  done. 

Chapter  VI  (Remedies).  It  suggests  the  following. 

Planning  and  co-ordination:  To  be  effective,  edu- 

cational research  must  be  planned  in  conjunction  with 
integral  educational  planning,  and  cover  all  the  sectors 
concerned;  there  should  be  regular  meetings  where  all 
the  agencies  concerned  collaborate  in  rationally  and 
coherently  fixing  objectives;  a national  educational 
research  institute  should  plan  and  co-ordinate  the  re- 
search . 

Research:  Theoretical  research  should  provide  the 

‘basis  for  practical  research  and  for  educational  practice; 
findings  should  be  fully  used  and  their  applications 
evaluated . 
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Research  staff:  Interdisciplinary  teams  should  be 

formed,  trained  in  institutes  of  higher  education;  they 
should  have  an  official  status  and  be  awarded  fellow- 
ships to  allow  further  training. 

Finances : The  research  agencies  should  be  sub“ 

sidized,  and  an  approach  made  to  international  organiz- 
ations concerned  with  education  to  finance  research 
which  can  be  used  to  promote  major  educational  improve- 
ments . 

Publicized  findings:  Adequate  resources  should  be 

set  aside  to  publicize  findings,  mass  media  being  used 
to  ensure  that  they  will  come  to  the  notice  of  most 
educators . 
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YaKez,  Agustin  ^ 

Palabras  del  Secretario  de  Educacion  Publica  en  la 
reunion  anual  de  directores  de  educacion  federal  e 
inspec tores  generales  en  los  estados  que  se  rigen  por 
el  calendario  nAn . 

Mexico,  10  Qctoher  1968^  9 p .mimeographed  

Address  by  the  Minister  of  Education  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  directors  of  f ederal^education  and  inspectors- 
general  hi  Calendar  "A"  states  . 

Mexico 

educational  inform 
/dvcaitiouil  objectives 
educational  policy 
educational  administration 
curriculum  development 
textbook  contents 


The  Minister  of  Education  for  Mexico  dealt  with 
the  administration  and  quality  of  education , the  role  of 
the  directors  and  the  duties  towards  them  of  the  inspec- 
tors, and  the  main  features  of  the  reform  of  national 
education  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Ministry.  The 
subject  and  occasion  gave  the  speech  national  signifi- 
cance as  a policy  statement  to  guide  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  directing  and  supervising  education  through- 
out the  country.  The  various  points  are  summarized  in 
this  abstract. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  need  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  administration  in  the  interests  of  a more 
efficient  system  and  to  the  urgency  of  reform  which  had 
been  emphasized  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
1 September  1968,  in  his  fourth  governmental  report.  The 
reform  was  not  merely  academic,  not  another  of  those 
changes  of  syllabus  and  curricula  which,  when  made  too 
often,  confuse;  its  purpose  was  to  get  down  to  funda- 
mentals and  affect  all  the  school  and  out-of -school  forces 
in  a world  so  richly  endowed  with  communication  media 
which  could  dominate  and  distort  or,  if  properly  used, 
support  the  educational  work  of  the  schools. 

A working  group  had  been  set  up  under  the  aegis  of 
the  National  Technical  Council  for  Education  to  examine 
those  aspects  of  the  reform,  that  directly  concerned  the 
Ministry  and  any  others  that  it  should  consider  within 


1 . The  school  calendar  is  being  revised,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  1969/70  school  year  a unified  calendafj^ 
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the  framework  of  comprehensive  educational  planning. 

A study  of  the  latter  over  the  preceding  two  years 
had  drawn  upon  the  best  brains  and  sources  of  information 
in  the  country.  It  was  not  exactly  a reform  draft,  but 
covered  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  reform,  and 
provided  data  on  the  existing  situation,  and  a forecast 
of  demands  in  education  up  to  1980. 

The  idea  underlying  the  reform  could  be  put  into 
one  phrase;  it  really  meant  a thoroughgoing  social  re- 
form which  the  whole  world  needed  today  and  which  in 
Mexico  must  take  account  of  Mexican  conditions. 

As  regards  the  actual  schooling,  there  was  first 
the  quantitative  problem.  Here  the  government  had 
strained  its  resources  to  the  limit,  for  example  in  the 
building  and  equipping  of  schools.  Directors  and  in- 
spectors were  advised  to  reflect  on  the  waste  of  re- 
sources the  government  had  provided  for  education. 


Quality  should  be  the  first  concern  of  Mexican 
teachers  and  of  those  responsible  for  directing  public 
education  at  the  various  levels.  How  much  more  valuable 
was  a teacher  who  developed  character  and  a spirit  of 
service  in  his  pupils— —the  really  vital  purpose  of  edu- 
cation than  one  who  was  only  interested  in  teaching  his 
programme . 

Curricula  should  be  examined  for  the  true  educational 
potentiality,  distinguishing  between  the  really  funda- 
mental and  the  accessory  or  merely  fact-providing. 

Mexican  education  should  be  intensive  rather  than  exten- 
sive. Recommendations  on  those  lines  had  been  given  to 
the  National  Technical  Council  and  the  National  Commission 
on  Free  Textbooks,  inviting  them  to  concentrate,  in  both 
curricula  and  textbooks,  on  the  essential  points  that 
teachers  should  emphasize,  as  distinct  from  purely  fact- 
ual information.  That  would  prevent  muddle,  and  pupils, 
Par icul^r ly  ill  their  early  years  at  school,  would  not 
confuse  what  it  is  vital  to  learn  with  the  merely  com- 
plementary. It  was  absolutely  essential  to  keep  in  mind 
the  sharp  distinction  between  basic  and  accessory  know- 
ledge if  the  inevitable  forgetfulness  well  known  to 
psychologists  was  to  be  avoided — a phenomenon  which  could 
be  attributed  simply  to  short-comings  in  teaching. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  role  of  school  inspectors 
in  ensuring  the  quality  of  education.  When  visiting 
the  various  states  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  always 
tried  to  arrange  a meeting  with  the  school  inspectors. 
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and  impressed  on  them  that  they  were  the  nerve  centre  of 
education,  in  the  twofold  sense  that  they  could  both  pro- 
voke  and  transmit  feelings  and  ideas*  Xt  had  been  sug— 
gested  to  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  Ministry  that 
their  immediate  collaborators  should  operate  like  a 
military  general  staff  so  as  to  ensure  detailed  attention 
to  their  charges  and  responsibilities. 

The  general  staffs  of  the  federal  directors  of  edu- 
cation should,  in  addition  to  the  technicians,  consist 
of  the  inspectors.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
an  inspector  was  helping  teasers  by  discussing  with  them 
the  technical  aspects  of  their  work  and  their  teaching. 
This  was  even  more  necessary  for  those  teachers  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  did  not  come  up  to  standard.  The 
inspector  was  not  there  to  bully  or  to  force;  he  should 
be  less  concerned  with  discipline  than  with  helping  the 
teachers  who  come  under  his  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  basic  duties  of  the  federal  directors  of 
education  was  to  be  constantly  available  and  on  friendly 
working  terms  with  their  inspectors.  They  were,  after 
all,  colleagues  and  auxiliaries,  occupied  with  something 
more  important  than  mere  administrative  inspection  that 
looked  mainly  to  quantity  and  ignored  or  neglected  the 
qualitative  side. 

In  conclusion,  federal  directors  and  inspectors 
were  urged  to  face  up  to  the  noble,  responsible  and,  at 
times,  crushing,  task  of  education,  which  nowadays  de- 
manded not  only  a new  approach  but  a new  sensitivity, 
new  ways  of  perceiving  and  of  judgement;  something  they 
should  ponder  and  transmit  to  inspectors  and  teachers, 
in  the  higher  interests  of  education  itself. 


Abstract  submitted  by  Professor  Juan  Josafat  Pichardo  P., 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Pedagogia,  Mexico.  51.^7 
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The  main  theme  of  this  work  is  the  present  state  of 
education  in  the  Soviet  Union;  historical  material  is 
included  solely  for  purposes  of  comparison . 

The  introductory  chapter  traces  the  progress  of  _ 
Soviet  education  from  1917  to  the  present . Comparative 
statistics  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the  outcome  of  the 
cultural  revolution  of  the  last  50  years  in  the  Sov'^et 
Union . In  pre-revolutionary  Russia  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  was  illiterate , whereas, , 
according  to  the  1959  census,  97.6  per  cent  of  those*  in 
the  9-49  age  group  were  literate . Today , the  USSR  is  a 
totally  literate  country . In  pre-revolutionary  Russia 
four-fifths  of  all  children  had  no  possibility  oflearn- 
ina . * Today , compulsory  eight-year  general  education  has 
been  established  everywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union , and 
complete  secondary  general  education  for  young  people 
will  have  been  largely  introduced  by  1970.  A compre- 
hensive system  of  evening  schools  for  young  workers  and 
young  peasants  has  been  set  up , providing  them  with 
secondary  general  education  without  taking  them  away 
from  their  work.  In  the  1966/67  academic  year , 4.6 
million  persons  — six  times  as  many  as  in  1940/41  — were 
studying  at  such  schools.  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
whole  there  were  176  students  at  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions per  103000  of  population  in  1966/67  as  against 
8 in  1914 , and  170  pupils  per  10,000  at  secondary  specia- 
lized scholastic  establishments  against  3 in  pre- 
revolutionary Russia  (Table  1)  • 

The  Section  on  pre-school  training,  illustrates 
the  development  of  the  system  of  pre-school  institutions 
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and  the  working  out  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
bases  of  the  social  training  of  children  of  pre-school 
age.  The  system  of  pre-school  training  was  created 
virtually  from  nothing,  as  there  were  only  a few  kinder- 
gartens in  pre-revolutionary  Russia.  In  the  "Declaration 
on  P^e-School  Training",  promulgated  on  20  November 
1919,  and  in  other  orders  of  the  immediate  post- 
revolutionary period,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  system 
of  pre-school  training  must  be  organically  linked  with 
the  general  system  of  public  education;  it  must  also 
answer  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  interests  of  the 
family  and  the  problems  of  the  all-round  development  of 
children  of  pre-school  age  and  their  successful  pre- 
paration for  school  proper.  The  various  tyj  ^ of  pre- 
school institutions  are  described:  nurseries,  nursery- 
gardens,  day  and  day-and-night  kindergartens,  open-air 
kindergartens,  pre-school  children’s  homes.  Table  2 
shows  the  increase  in  school  institutions.  The  main 
type  of  institution  for  training  teachers  in  the  pre- 
school teacher’s  college,  which  provides  secondary 
specialized  education.  The  highly-qualified  managers, 
methodologists  and  educationists  are  trained  at  the  pre- 
school faculties  of  higher  institutions  of  pedagogics. 

Integrated  curricula  for  the  training  of  children 
from  early  childhood  until  they  start  school,  drawn  up 
at  different  stages  in  the  development  of  pre-school 
pedagogics,  are  described,  together  with  the  main  lines 
of  research  at  present  being  explored. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  secondary  general  poly tech- 
nical schools,  the  main  principles  and  different  periods 
of  development  of  the  Soviet  school  are  elucidated. 
Statistics  are  quoted  on  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
general  education,  which  was  carried  out  in  stages : 
primary  in  1932;  incomplete  (seven-year)  secondary  in 
1952;  and  eight-year  in  1962  — the  transition  to  com- 
plete secondary  general  education  which,  in  principle, 
is  to  be  finished  about  1970. 

In  recent  years  work  has  been  going  on  with  the  aim 
of  overcoming  the  lack  of  correspondence  between  edu- 
cational plans  and  curricula  and  the  present  level  of 
development  of  science,  and  of  eliminating  any  undue 
burden  of  studies  on  pupils  and  students.  New  types  of 
timetable  for  secondary  general  schools  are  cited,  and 
data  on  the  new  content  of  various  subjects  and  on  the 
experimental  research  being  carried  out  with  a view  to 
shortening  the  span  of  primary  education  from  four  to 
three  years. 
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Table  1.  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  various  types  of  school  (in  1000s) 

1914/15  1940/41  1945/46  1966/67 
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The  transition  to  the  new  plans  and  curricula  begun 
in  1966/67  is  being  systematically  pursued,  and  it  is 
planned  to  complete  the  operation  not  later  than  1970/71. 

A significant  part  is  being  played  in  this  improve- 
ment by  the  provision  for  optional  lessons  at  the  pupil 7s 
choice,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  a small  num- 
ber of  secondary  schools  and  classes  for  the  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  scudy  in  the  upper  grades  of 
mathematics  and  computer  techniques,  physics  and  radio 
electronics,  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  biology 
and  agrobiology,  and  the  humanities.  In  model  time- 
tables the  following  periods  per  week  are  allotted  to 
optional  lessons:  2 hours  in  the  seventh  grade,  4 hours 
in  the  eighth,  and  6 hours  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  basic  principles  of  the 
educative  work  of  Soviet  schools  and  the  concomitant 
activities  of  teaching  staff  and  of  the  young  communist 
(konsomol 7 ) , young  Pioneer  and  other  social  and  out“of“ 
school  organizations,  are  set  out.  Particular  sub- 
sections deal  with  the  fostering  of  socialist  patriotism 
and  internationalism;  pupils7  labour  education  and 
socially  useful  work;  aesthetic  education;  physical 
training;  the  system  of  state  and  social  out-of-school 
institutions;  and  the  organization  of  pupils 7 leisure 
with  a view  to  ensuring  their  all— round  development. 
(There  were  12,000  such  institutions  in  the  USSR  in 
1966.) 

The  chapter  on  the  teacher  describes  measures  for 
building  up  the  huge  army  of  Soviet  teachers,  members 
of  the  new  intelligentsia  who  have  emerged  mair1^  from 
the  ranks  of  workers  and  peasants.  Compared  w 
260,000  teachers  in  1914/15  there  were  2,300,000  i n 
1966/67. 

In  1966/67  there  were  381  teachers 7 training  schools 
and  206  pedagogical  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  USSR,  attended  by  more  than  one  million  students. 

The  centres  for  improving  teachers 7 qualifications  and 
for  disseminating  advanced  pedagogical  experience  are 
the  advanced  teachers 7 institutes  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Union  Republics  and  in  all  regions  and  territories. 
Every  year,  in  the  RSFSR  alone,  more  than  200,000  tea- 
chers take  refresher  courses  of  from  one  to  two  months  7 
duration  to  improve  their  qualifications;  and  almost  all 
teachers  attend  short-term  seminars  on  specific  subjects. 
The  content  of  pedagogical  education  and  teachers  7 
refresher  courses  is  described,  as  are  also  the  working 
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conditions  and  social  activities  of  the  Soviet  teacher. 

In  the  chapter  on  pedagogical  science  the  basic 
principles  and  paths  of  progress  cf  Soviet  pedagogics 
are  sec  out,  together  with  their  connexion  and  contin- 
uity with  the  pedagogical  thought  of  the  past  and  their 
new  qualitative  features,  bound  up  with  the  revolutionary 
socialist  reforms  and  the  new  tasks  and  aims  of  edu- 
cation based  on  Marxist-Leninist  dialectical  materialism. 
The  main  trends  of  the  scientific  research  carried  out 
by  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  RSFSR 
(founded  in  1943  and  transformed  into  the  Academy  of 
Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR  in  1966)  are  illustrated. 
The  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  pedagogical 
research  are  described. 

In  the  chapter  on  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation there  are  sections  on  the  training  of  factory 
workers  in  the  first  years  of  Soviet  rule;  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  state  labour  reserves  at  the 
end  of  the  1930s  and  the  beginning  of  the  1940s,  neces- 
sitated by  the  vast  scale  of  the  country’s  industrial- 
ization; on  the  state  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation after  the  Second  World  War;  on  the  progress  of 
such  education  in  the  Union  Republics;  on  the  cultural 
activities  of  vocational— technical  educational  institu- 
tions; on  the  vocational-teaching  of  workers  at  factories; 
and  on  the  future  prospects  of  vocational  and  technical 
education . 

Between  1950  and  1966  the  number  of  vocational- 
technical  schools  providing  courses  of  study  from  6 
months  to  2 years  in  length  increased  from  3 019  to 
4 067;  and  the  number  of  students  from  665  700  to 
1 436  000. 

The  chapter  on  higher  and  secondary  specialized 
education  deals  with  the  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  ensure  the  worker’s  right  to  higher  and 
secondary  specialized  education;  the  progress  made  in 
this  branch  of  education;  the  educational  content  and 
organization  of  study  in  higher  schools;  extra-mural  and 
evening  higher  education;  training  in  institutions  of 
higher  education;  the  international  connexions  of  Soviet 
higher  schools;  and  secondary  specialized  education. 

The  last  chapter,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  book,  deals  with  the  progress  and  present  state  of 
public  education  in  each  of  the  Union  Republics. 

Abstract  submitted  by  N.N.  Serebrov,  K.D.  Ushinskij 
Scientific  Library  of  Public  Education. 
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The  first  scientific  session  of  the  Academy  of 
Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR  met  in  Moscow  from  6 
to  8 Febiuary  1968 m The  session  heard  and  discussed 
papers  by  the  Minister  of  Publvc  Education  of  the  USSR, 

Mm  A.  Prokofiev,  on  "Some  problems  of  the  current  de- 
velopment of  schools" j by  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
VmMm  Hvostov,  on  "the  main  trends  of  scientific  research 
in  the  pedagogical  sciences" ; and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Komsomol,  T.A • Kuoenko , on 
"Some  questions  of  the  development  of  the  children9 s 
communist  movement  in  the  USSR".  At  meetings  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  A.cademy  more  than  fifty  papers 
on  various  pedagogical  problems  were  read - 

In  the  section  on  the  theory  and  history  of  peda- 
gogics great  interest  was  aroused  by  the  paper  presented 
by  F.F*  Korolev,  and  A. I.  Piskunov  that  gave  a short 
account  of  the  path  trodden  by  Soviet  pedagogical 
science  over  fifty  years  and  described  the  most  urgent 
problems  which  it  is  at  present  in  process  of  solving. 
This  paper  was  supplemented  by  a series  of  related  papers 
dealing  with  questions  of  the  progress  of  public  edu- 
cation and  pedagogic  thought  in  the  Union  Republics. 

Meetings  of  the  section  on  pedagogy  and  teaching 
methods  heard  papers  on  the  progress  achieved  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  these  fields  over  the  past  fifty  years 
and  discussed  urgent  problems  of  teaching  in  secondary 
general  schools. 

Papers  read  by  A. I.  Markusevi??  and  A.M.  Arsen’ev 
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dealt  with  the  problems  of  improving  the  content  of 
school  education  in  the  light  of  contemporary  progress 
in  science,  technology  and  culture.  The  speakers  ex- 
plained  the  demands  made  by  scientific,  technological 
and  social  progress  on  the  content  of  school  education 
and  how  they  are  being  met  in  proposed  new  syllabuses 
and  curricula. 

The  committee  on  the  content  of  education  had  to 
tackle  the  task  of  selecting  from  among  the  multipli- 
city of  facts,  ideas,  laws  and  theories  which  go  to  make 
up  modern  science  and  culture  those  which  should  be  the 
property  of  every  man,  no  matter  what  social  functions 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  Although  the  content  of 
secondary  general  education  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
is  uniform  in  its  general  trend,  and  in  its  scientific 
and  cultural  standards  and  significance,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  meet  in  full  the  national  requirements  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Union  in  respect  of  the  language,  litera- 
ture and  general  features  of  their  native  lands  and  their 
way  of  life. 

M.N.  Skatkin  traced  the  course  of  Soviet  pedagogy 
over  the  past  fifty  years  and  brought  out  current  pro- 
blems of  improving  the  teaching  process  (the  search  for 
positive  teaching  methods,  ways  of  ensuring  the  integrity 
of  teaching  and  the  retention  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  ability  to  apply  it  in  solv- 
ing practical  problems) . He  gave  great  attention  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  teaching 
through  all-round  development  of  the  cognitive  activity 
and  self-reliance  of  pupils  in  the  course  of  learning. 

Questions  of  poly technical  education  at  the  current 
stage  of  progress  of  the  Soviet  school  provided  the 
theme  for  a paper  read  by  D.A.  fip^tejn.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Marxis t— Leninis t understanding  of  the  essence  of 
poly technical  education,  the  connexion  between  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  work  in  modern  production  and 
the  content  of  labour  and  poly technical  education  in  the 
school  was  brought  out.  The  speaker  emphasized  that  the 
main  tendency  in  the  changes  occurring  in  the  content  of 
labour  could  be  described  as  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  intellectual  activity  in  man's  work.  The 
paper  showed  ways  of  implementing  the  principle  of  poly- 
technicism  in  the  study  of  those  of  differentiating 
labour  education  in  the  senior  forms  of  schools. 

At  meetings  of  the  section  on  psychology  and  the 
physiology  of  the  growing  child,  papers  were  discussed 
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in  which  the  achievements  of  Soviet  psychology  and 
physiology  in  this  field  during  the  past  half-century 
were  described,  and  problems  calling  for  intensive  in- 
vestigation in  the  near  future  were  charted.  A. A. 

Smirnov  drew  a general  picture  of  the  Soviet  psycholo- 
gists1 drive  to  build  up  a scientific,  dialectical- 
materialistic  conception  of  man’s  cons ciounes s . 

A. A.  Markosjan  quoted  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Soviet  physiology  of  the  growing 
child,  both  in  elaborating  the  general  notion  of  onto- 
genesis and  in  studying  the  development  of  the  child’s 
vegetative,  motor  and  neuro-regulatory  system-  The 
speaker  confined  himself  to  problems  of  the  theory  of 
the  child’s  individual  development,  of  the  neuro-physio- 
logy  of  the  growing  child,  and  of  the  development  of 
movement.  The  central  problem  of  the  ontogenesis  of  the 
human  personality  and  its  psychological  features  is  that 
of  the  mutual  relationship  between  education,  training, 
and  development.  Theoretical  and  experimental  research 
carried  out  by  Soviet  psychologists  and  educationists 
has  made  a substantial  contribution  to  its  scientific 
treatment;  it  has  also  revealed  which  aspects  of  this 
highly  complex,  many-sided  problem  still  await  special 
investigation . 

Certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of  education,  train- 
ing and  development  were  also  dealt  with  in  a paper 
presented  by  G.S.  Kostjuk,  who  emphasized  that  even 
though  education  plays  the  decisive  part  in  development 
the  latter  is  not  a simple  matter  of  upbringing,  and 
that  if  education  is  to  be  effective  it  must  conform 
to  the  laws  governing  the  development  of  personality 
and  to  the  stage  such  development  has  reached.  Accord- 
ingly, the  old  question  of  criteria  for  distinguishing 
the  successive  stages  of  children’s  mental  growth,  of 
the  formation  of  their  purposive  characteristics,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  change  under  the  influence  of 
education  and  upbringing  are  still  urgent.  The  differen- 
tial aspect  of  the  development  of  personality  need  j 
great  attention.  Education  and  training  are  the  more 
successful  in  bringing  out  individuality  if  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  practised  take  account  of  each  indivi- 
dual’s specific  educability  and  trainab i 1 i ty . In  this 
connexion,  the  problem  of  devising  completely  valid 
methods  of  studying  the  individual  features  of  a child’s 
mental  development,  and  of  diagnosing  them  psycho- 
logically for  practical  purposes,  is  extremely  urgent. 

Urgent  problems  of  the  psychology  of  the  education 
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and  upbringing  of  the  school— age  child  were  considered 
in  a paper  by  A.V.  Zaporo^e^,  who  reported  that  in  peda- 
gogics, psychology  and  the  physiology  of  the  growing 
child  a constantly  growing  body  of  information  is  being 
built  up,  showing  the  decisive  part  played  by  pre-school 
training  in  the  process  of  the  shaping  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. The  infant's  nature  displays  an  extraordinary 
plasticity,  and  considerable  adaptability  to  pedagogical 
influences  of  a certain  kind.  The  processes  of  psycho- 
logical development  in  early  ontogenesis  are  extremely 
complex,  they  take  place  on  several  levels,  and  they 
depend  on  many  factors.  If  their  pedagogical  management 
is  to  prove  successful,  and  if  the  curricula  and  methods 
of  pre-school  training  are  to  be  perfected,  profound 
study  of  the  general  trends  of  development  of  the  pre- 
school child  is  indispensable  (cases  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  at  a given  age  etc.,  the  laws  governing 
and  the  urges  behind  this  development,  the  child’s  growth 
characteristics  at  different  stages  of  early  childhood) . 
Research  carried  out  by  a number  cf  Soviet  psychologists 
has  revealed  substantially  greater  psycho-physiological 
potentialities  in  pre-school  children  than  were  previous- 
ly known  to  exist.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  develop 
a new,  dynamic  theory  of  the  growth  stages  of  mental 
development,  and  has  clarified  the  dependence  of  their 
characteristics  on  the  child’s  living  conditions  and  up- 
bringing . 

The  concept  of  the  process  of  perception  as  a 
series  of  discrete  perceptive  acts,  developed  by  Soviet 
psychologists,  had  provided  the  indispensable  psycho- 
logical basis  for  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of 
sensory  instruction  in  the  kindergar ten . A paper  by 
L.I.  Boi'ovi^  on  research  into  the  psychology  of  up- 
bringing showed  that  investigations  in  this  field  tend 
not  only  towards  the  working  out  of  the  psychological 
bases  of  training,  but  also  towards  the  study  of  the 
psychological  laws  gc  '/erning  the  shaping  of  the  child’s 
personality . 


Abstract  submitted  by  M.N. 
Pedagogika , 


Kolmakova,  Soviet ska j a 
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This  booh  forms  vart  of  a series  of  monographs 
compiled  by  the  'Principles  of  Pedagogy  Section  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Theory  and  History  of  Pedagogy  of  the 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR . It  is 
mainly  intended  for  lecturers  at  higher  schools  y 
scientific  workers  and  post-graduate  students . It  gives 
a comprehensive  picture  of  the  history y main  categories 
subjects  and  methods sources  and  trends  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory . The  authors  start  from  the 
consideration  that at  the  present  stage  of  its  develop- 
menty this  theory  fails  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
organization  of  the  life  of  society . Its  theme  is  up- 
bringing education and  training  organized  in  the  family 
and  in  scholastic  and  cultural-educational  institutions . 
However j the  essential  prerequisite  for  valld3  scientific- 
ally—based  conclusions  Is  the  study  of  social  life  In 
Its  entirety . To  this  end3  It  Is  asserted ^ pedagogy 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  framework  of  the  school . 

Chapter  I,  the  origins  and  development  of  education- 
al  theory  (V.E.  Gumurman  and  F.F.  Korelev),  traces  the 
evolution  of  education  as  a scientific  discipline.  The 
philosophic  bases  of  educational  systems  are  expounded, 
and  the  succession  of  educational  ideas  (in  particular 
the  struggle  between  materialism  and  idealism  is  brought 
out.  The  thought  of  educationis; ts  and  philosophers  of 
the  past  (for  instance,  Francis  Bacon)  is  also  adduced. 

In  one  section,  the  most  significant  achievements  of 
Soviet  pedagogy  are  recorded  and  various  problems  requir- 
ing immediate  treatment  are  defined. 
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In  chapter  II  (V.E.  Gmurman  and  F.F.  Korolev)  the 
following  concepts  of  educational  science  are  analysed: 
upbringing,  education,  training,  the  educational  process, 
self-education,  re-education,  aims,  means,  methods,  etc. 

Those  works  in  which  upbringing  and  education  are 
identified  are  criticized.  The  differences  and  points 
of  similarity  between  the  two  processes  are  examined. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  aim  is  to  get  rid  of  one-sided 
ideas  and  to  arrive  at  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
complex  inter-connexions  between  the  pupils'  behaviour 
and  their  consciousness,  between  their  acquisition  of 
ready-made  forms  of  social  experience  and  the  formation 
of  their  own  opinions,  between  external  influences  and 
the  development  of  their  natural  instincts.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  upbringing  is  that  it  always  proceeds 
through  the  medium  of  some  other  activity  (care,  feeding, 
games,  learning,  work,  etc.);  yet  any  one  of  these  forms 
of  activity  (learning  included)  can  in  certain  circum- 
stances remain  without  effect  upon  upbringing.  Precisely 
for  this  reason,  the  thorough  working  out  of  the  aims 
of  upbringing  is  of  greater  significance  than  is  often 
thought  to  be  the  case.  The  methods  and  types  of  train- 
ing used  serve  to  implement  these  aims.  At  the  same 
time,  a method  reflects  the  internal  pattern  of  the 
development  of  the  particular  activity  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  it  brings  out  the  latter's  inherent  char- 
acteristics. And  each  type  of  training,  viewed  in  iso- 
lation, is  of  a more  or  less  external  nature  in  relation 
to  the  process  viewed  as  a whole. 

In  chapter  III,  development  and  upbringing, 

G.S.  Kostjuk  discusses  the  relationship  between  the  two 
processes,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  psychological  and 
psycho-physiological  material.  The  author  emphasizes 
that  the  outcome  of  the  influence  of  the  outside  environ- 
ment depends  not  on  the  latter  alone,  but  also  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  organism,  including  inherited  or 
congenital  characteristics;  and  he  insists  upon  indis- 
pensability  of  studying  these  characteristics  with  the 
aim  of  successfully  guiding  the  development  of  every 
individual . 

In  chapter  IV,  pedagogics  and  other  sciences, 

R.G.  Gurova  discusses  the  links  between  education  and 
philosophy,  and  criticizes  alike  attempts  to  regard 
education  as  a branch  of  philosophy  and  proposals  that 
it  should  be  dissociated  therefrom.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  emphasized  that  formal  repudiation  of  philosophy 
is  in  the  final  analysis  itself  a particular  form  of 
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(idealistic)  philosophy.  Attempts  to  deduce  the  tenets 
of  pedagogy  directly  from  Marxist  philosophy  are  also 
known,  but  so  crude  an  approach  contradicts  the  require- 
ment of  Marxism,  that  the  qualitative  characteristics 
of  pedagogy  be  taken  fully  into  account. 

Chapter  IV  also  gives  illustrations  of  true  and 
false  notions  of  the  interrelationship  of  education  and 
psychology,  or,  conversely,  to  derive  educational 
theory  speculatively  from  psychology.  The  connexion 
between  the  two  sciences  must  be  reciprocal.  Deprived 
of  its  psychological  basis,  education  would  indeed  be 
primitive,  "childless"  so  to  speak,  and  psychology,  and 
especially  child  psychology,  would  be  abstract  and 
insipid  if  it  failed  to  take  into  account  the  broad 
problems  of  the  theory  of  upbringing  and  education. 

Chapter  V,  problems  of  the  methodology  of  edu- 
cational research  (contributed  by  M.A.  Danilov),  gives 
a general  description  of  research  in  education  and  an 
analysis  of  diverse  sources  and  methods. 

Chapter  VI,  on  the  use  of  mathematical  methods  in 
educational  research  (by  L.B.  Itel’son),  deals  not  so 
much  with  the  results  of  research  as  with  future  projects 
that  may  be  envisaged.  The  problems  and  conditions  of 
the  application  of  mathematical  methods  are  described, 
and  questions  bound  up  with  the  measurement  of  edu- 
cational phenomena,  with  the  use  of  statistical  methods 
(in  observation  and  experimentation)  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  mathematical  models  are  discussed. 

The  purpose  of  chapter  VII,  modern  philosophical 
idealism  and  bourgeois  educational  thought  (by  B.L. 
Vul'fson  and  Z.A.  Mal’kova),is  to  show  the  influence  on 
bourgeois  pedagogy  of  some  modern  currents  of  idealistic 
philosophy.  The  degree  to  which  these  various  ideo- 
logical ideas  affect  the  school  is  far  from  equal . Prag- 
matism gave  rise  to  a relatively  sound  educational  doc- 
trine, and  though  its  authority  has  been  badly  shaken, 
it  is  still  far  from  being  a spent  force.  Neo— Thomism 
has  formulated  separate  principles  for  education  and 
for  upbringing,  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
nominational schools  are  administered  in  capitalist 
countries.  As  to  existentialism,  its  educational  doctrine 
is  predominantly  speculative,  so  that  it  seldom  finds 
direct  application  in  school  practice. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  a variety  of  information 
is  given  testifying  to  the  noticeable  diffusion  of 
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Marxist  educational  ideas  in  capitalist  countries. 
Several  distinguished  educators  in  the  West  have  re- 
nounced the  more  reactionary  dogmas  of  official  edu- 
cational philosophy  in  their  countries.  Progressive 
society  and  national  communist  parties  are  carrying  on 
the  battle  for  the  democratization  of  the  school  on 
scientific  principles. 


Abstract  submitted  by  V.E.  Gmurman , Institute  of  the 
Theory  and  History  of  Pedagogy  of  the  Academy  of 
Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  sums  up 
her  research  on  the  problem  of  the  training  and  transfer 
of  different  types  of  mental  activity . The  second  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  mental  development s that  of  the  evidences  and  condi- 
tions of  development . 

The  author  draws  a number  of  educational  conclusions 
from  her  investigations , relating  to  the  application  of 
such  principles  as  " teaching  the  pupil  to  learn  intelli- 
gently" s " development  education" 3 in  methods y curricula 
and  textbooks 3 and  sets  the  methodologists  a number  of 
prob lems . 

The  various  types  of  mental  activity  (generalization 
abstraction,  imagination,  etc.),  i.e.,  the  ways  in  which 
the  pupil  performs  that  activity,  consist  in  specific 
actions  and  can  be  objectively  expressed  by  listing  a 
series  of  such  actions.  For  example,  generalization  in- 
volves the  following  actions:  an  attribute  common  to 
each  of  the  objects  studied  is  isolated;  it  is  given  a 
name;  and  the  objects  are  classified  by  reference  to 
the  common  attribute.  Such  a list  of  actions  reflects 
only  the  general  trend  of  the  pupLl’s  activity;  it  does 
not  define  it  in  detail. 

In  a review  of  the  literature  on  transfer  of 
training  the  author  distinguishes  four  main  topics: 

(a)  Methods  of  transfer,  showing  how  the  subject  trans- 
fers a type  of  mental  activity  from  the  first  situation 
(the  training  task)  to  the  new  situation.  Methods  of 
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transfer  are  characterized  by  two  orders  of  phenomena; 
how  the  pupil  makes  use  of  a type  of  activity  already 
learned  (whether  he  reorganizes  it  or  not,  whether  he 
selects  the  required  type  from  among  others , and  so  on) ; 
and  how  he  uses  the  study  material  in  the  process  of 
transfer  (whether  he  takes  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  him,  or  rearranges  it,  whether  he  combines 
the  material  of  the  first  task  and  that  of  the  second) . 

(b)  Conditions  facilitating  transfer  and  relating  to 
the  features  of  the  second  task  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  first  (their  similarity  or  difference  and  so  on). 

(c)  Conditions  facilitating  transfer  and  relating  to 
the  method  by  which  the  subject  is  being  taught.  (d) 

Those  features  of  the  pupil*s  personality  that  influence 
acquisition  and  transfer. 

The  author  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  training  and 
transfer,  under  experimental  conditions,  of  a number 
of  types  of  mental  activity,  e.g.  abstraction  by  con- 
trast (which  differs  from  the  two  familiar  psychological 
concepts  of  abstraction  by  isolation  and  abstraction 
by  emphasis);  two-stage  generalization,  based  on 
abstraction  by  contrast;  and  some  methods  of  forming 
concepts  (with  the  help  of  pictures,  topographical  maps, 
plans  and  the  composition  and  interpretation  of  drawings) . 

The  experimental  investigations  described  throw 
light  on  the  main  evidences  and  conditions  of  the  de- 
velopment of  schoolchildren.  The  author  rejects  certain 
premises  generally  accepted  in  Soviet  psychology  (about 
the  leading  part  played  by  education  in  the  interaction 
between  it  and  maturation  and  about  the  influence  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  on  development, 
and  so  on) . 

The  most  important  condition  of  mental  development 
is  the  building  up  in  the  pupil  of  a system  of  general- 
ized types  of  mental  activity.  In  the  experimental 
group  (seventh  grade)  the  training  in  mental  activities 
comprised  three  stages.  In  the  first,  separate  types 
of  activity  were  trained  (generalization,  abstraction, 
the  examination  of  objects  from  different  angles  and 
various  methods  of  forming  concepts).  Thus,  for  example, 
in  generalization  pupils  were  asked  to  group  together 
those  objects  and  phenomena  whose  characteristics  in- 
clude the  attribute  "direction".  Pupils  learned  the 
type  of  mental  activity  called  "examining  objects  from 
several  angles”  from  geographical  and  geometrical 
materials  (when,  for  instance,  depending  on  the  task 
set,  one  and  the  same  feature  of  a plan  or  map  was 
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considered  from  various  aspects) . In  the  second  stage, 
the  pupils  learned  methods  of  transfer  (what  the  author 
calls  ’’transfer  through  learning”).  For  instance,  they 
were  asked  to  group  together  those  objects  and  phenomena 
whose  characteristics  include  the  idea  ’’mountains”,  and 
then  to  compare  this  type  of  generalization  with  that 
learnt  in  the  preceding  task  (’’direction”)  . With  the 
experimenter’s  help,  the  pupils  showed  how  the  type  of 
mental  activity  was  reorganized  in  the  process,  how  it 
was  combined  with  others,  and  so  on.  In  the  third 
stage  the  children  were  introduced  to  ”inter-sub j ect” 
combination  of  activities  (learnt  from  various  teaching 
subjects)  and  also  to  the  systematization  of  activities 
and  the  various  methods  of  transferring  them. 

To  identify  the  evidences  of  mental  development 
the  author  used  problems  involving  the  independent  trans- 
fer of  types  of  mental  activity  (’’control  transfer”)  . 

The  problems  were  set  first  to  pupils  in  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  in  the  seventh  grade,  then  to  pupils 
in  lower  and  higher  grades*  The  author  distinguishes 
the  following  evidences  of  mental  development: 

(a)  In  the  experimental  group,  rational  types  of  mental 
activity  assume  manifold  functions  in  the  pupil's  school 
and  out-of-school  activity;  they  promote  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  the  solution  of  problems,  help  to  get 
full  value  out  of  visual  material  in  textbooks,  modify 
the  pupil's  attitude  to  work  with  visual  aids,  encourage 
the  broadening  of  his  cognitive  interests,  and  so  on. 

(b)  Broad  transfer  of  types  of  mental  activity  to  new 
problems,  for  which  they  are  used  as  positive  methods 
of  work  (involving  the  reorganization  and  combination 
of  types  of  activity,  etc*),  occurred  with  pupils  in 
the  experimental  group  (in  contrast  to  those  in  the 
control  group)  when  dealing  with  control  problems  in 
which  tests  and  photographs  describing  and  illustrating 
the  building  of  the  Aswan  Dam  were  used.  In  addition, 
the  well-known  thesis  that,  as  the  child  grows  older, 
so  the  scope  (breadth)  of  transfer  increases,  was  con- 
firmed. The  older  pupils  transfer  types  of  activity 

to  a broader  range  of  problems  than  do  the  younger  ones. 

(c)  Methods  of  transferring  types  of  activity  also 
change  as  the  child  grows  older.  First,  the  use  of  the 
types  of  activity  themselves  becomes  more  complex  when 
transfer  occurs.  For  example,  the  reorganization  of 
the  type  of  activity  known  a*  "establishing  a cor- 
relation” (as  in  determining  the  right  and  left  banks 
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of  a river),  consisting  in  the  transition  from  direct 
to  inverse  connexions  gives  trouble  to  pupils  in  the 
fourth  grade;  but  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  cope  with- 
out difficulty  with  similar  reorganization  in  the  trans- 
fer of  more  complex  types  of  activity. 

Secondly,  the  use  made  of  the  study  material, 
especially  its  transformation  (in  the  transfer  of  types 
of  mental  activity)  becomes  more  sophisticated.  In 
pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  simple  methods  of  transfer 
are  observed,  without  conscious  transformation  of  the 
visual  material.  This  is  bound  up  with  the  negative 
effect  of  the  latter  on  the  solution  of  problems  by 
younger  children.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
influence  is  exerted.  (a)  There  is  the  effect  of 
particular  features  of  the  visual  teaching  material  in 
front  of  the  pupil’s  eyes*  (For  instance,  the  camou- 
flaging of  elements  in  a drawing  impedes  their  recog- 
nition.) (b)  Visual  material  recalled  from  memory, 
i.e.,  the  mental  image  of  it,  influences  the  solution 
of  problems.  (For  instance,  the  pupil  remembers  an 
illustration  from  his  textbook  and  this  image  hinders 
him  in  solving  the  problem.)  The  fact  that  older  child- 
ren (ninth  grade)  actively  transform  visual  material 
in  more  complicated  tasks  is  apparent  from  the  way  in 
which  they  identify  camouflaged  features,  examine  the 
material  from  a number  of  angles  and  so  on. 

The  author  then  deals  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
transition  from  ’’external”  operations  (effected  on  a 
practical  basis,  with  the  help  of  visual  material)  to 
mental  operations.  This  is  a special  case  of  the  trans- 
fer of  types  of  activity,  namely,  their  transfer  from 
visual  material  to  the  mental  sphere.  There  are 
various  ways  in  which  such  transfer  may  proceed.  In 
this  connexion,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  ’’com- 
plete" and  "partial”  transfer,  and  to  those  methods  of 
transfer  described  earlier  (reorganization  of  types  of 
activity,  transformation  of  study  material  etc.).  As 
the  experiments  made  clear,  the  methods  by  which  the 
pupil  transfers  types  of  activity  to  the  mental  sphere 
grow  more  complex  as  the  child  gets  older* 


Abstract  submitted  by  the  author.  Psychological  Institute 
of  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 
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This  book  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I deals 
with  psychotogicat  investigations  into  personality  and 
their  significance  for  educationists;  Part  IT s which 
has  two  chapters deals  with  the  social  situation  ofs 
and  the  drives  behind , the  child9 s development;  Part 
Illy  which  consists  of  four  chapters y deals  with  the 
laws  governing  the  shaping  of  the  schoolchild9 s person- 
ality at  different  ages . 

In  Part  I psychology  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  scientific  disciplines  on  which  edu- 
cation is  based;  in  particular,  its  significance  for 
the  scientific  planning  of  educational  curricula  is 
brought  out.  Then  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  applied 
psychology  and  the  integral  study  of  personality  is 
examined;  the  emergence  and  establishment  of  educational 
psychology  are  traced;  and  the  crisis  of  the  atomistic 
functional  approach  to  personality  and  the  attempt  to 
find  integral  means  of  studying  personality  are  de- 
scribed . 

The  author's  attitude  to  the  different  psychological 
schools  that  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of 
personality,  from  Wundt  to  Spranger  and  Stern,  is  briefly 
set  out,  and  Freud's  treatment  of  the  psychology  of 
personality  is  discussed  in  more  detail.  The  author 
mentions  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  Freudian  psychology 
and  shows  why  a genuinely  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  shaping  of  personality  is  impossible  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  theory. 
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The  author  then  discusses  the  approach  to  the 
understanding  of  personality  and  its  formation  in  new 
psychoanalytical  theories  (Sullivan,  K.  Rogers,  Adler, 
and  Jung);  the  personality  theory  of  K.  Lewin  and  his 
school;  and  the  theories  of  "socialization"  and  "roles" 
and  so  on.  A brief  review  of  the  approach  of  Soviet 
psychology  to  the  study  of  personality  concludes  Part  I. 

Part  II  sets  out  several  general  conceptions  of 
personality  and  its  shaping  in  childhood,  based  on  the 
classification  and  summarization  of  a large  number  of 
experimental  facts  and  partial  patterns  assembled  in 
the  course  of  investigations  carried  out  over  many  years 
by  the  author  and  his  fellow-workers  in  the  Educational 
Psychology  Laboratory  of  the  Psychological  Institute  of 
the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  A 
number  of  propositions  are  formulated  which  make  cur 
picture  of  personality  more  concrete  and  specific  and 
facilitate  the  elucidation  of  its  precise  psychological 
content.  The  difference  between  the  concepts  of  "man" 
and  "personality"  are  emphasized.  Thus  "personality" 
represents  a higher  stage  in  man’s  development,  char- 
acterized by  the  possession  of  personal  opinions  and 
relationships,  personal  moral  needs  and  judgements  that 
make  him  relatively  stable  and  independent  of  the 
circumstantial  influence  of  his  environment.  The  author 
emphasizes  that,  as  the  personality  emerges,  a definite 
pattern  of  activity  becomes  typical  of  it.  Man,  reaching 
this  higher  plane  of  psychological  development,  is 
capable  of  acting  not  only  in  response  to  direct  stimuli, 
but  also  in  accordance  with  consciously  established  aims 
and  accepted  purposes.  Thus  personality  is  characterized 
not  so  much  by  reaction  as  by  genuine  activity  and  by 
the  ability  to  control  behaviour  and  actions. 

According  to  the  author,  the  determining  factor  in 
the  structure  of  a man’s  personality  is  his  inner 
orientation.  This  is  understood  as  a system  of  stable, 
dominating  motives  which  exercises  a decisive  influence 
on  the  entire  emotional  machinery  of  his  personality 
and  the  pattern  of  his  psycnological  characteristics. 

Thus  personality  is  regarded  as  an  integral  psychologic- 
al structure,  coming  into  being  in  the  course  of  the 
individual’s  life  and  fulfilling  specific  function  in 
his  interrelationship  with  his  environment.  Being 
founded  on  the  mastery  of  social  forms  of  consciousness 
and  behaviour,  personality,  as  it  takes  shape,  frees 
man  more  and  more  from  the  direct  influence  of  his 
surroundings,  enabling  him  not  merely  to  adapt  himself 
to  them,  but  also  consciously  to  reorganize  his 
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environment  to  his  own  ends.  Such  a level  of  develop- 
ment is  reached  through  living  and  acting,  and  by  a 
number  of  stages. 

In  Part  III  the  formation  and  shaping  of  person- 
ality at  each  stage  of  growth  are  discussed  in  detail. 
The  author  shows  that  development  is  characterized  not 
by  the  mere  sum  of  individual  features 3 but  by  the 
originality  of  a few  integral  patterns  of  personality 
and  by  the  presence  of  certain  trends  of  development 
peculiar  to  each  stage  of  growth. 

The  information  presented  on  a child* s gradually 
increasing  emancipation  from  the  direct  influence  of 
its  environment  and  the  growing  moral  stability  of  its 
personality  are  of  particular  interest.  From  this 
standpoint,  there  is  a most  interesting  treatment  of 
adolescence  as  an  age  in  which  relatively  settled  self- 
evaluation,  and  a level  of  aspiration  based  thereon, 
take  shape.  This  engenders  in  the  adolescent  a new 
need,  to  live  not  merely  on  the  same  level  of  demands  as 
his  fellows,  but  also  on  that  of  his  own  needs  and  self- 
esteem. Inability  to  satisfy  his  own  aspirations  and 
unwillingness  to  lower  his  self-esteem  lead  to  sharp 
emotional  experiences,  which  may  retard,  or  even  in 
some  cases  distort,  the  normal  course  of  the  shaping 
of  personality.  Thus,  in  the  adolescent  age-group  a new 
factor  in  development,  namely,  the  individual  * s demands 
on  himself,  gradually  emerges  and  becomes  extremely 
important.  In  this  way,  we  begin  to  understand  why, 
beginning  with  adolescence,  self-education  becomes  more 
and  more  important. 

In  the  later  school  age-groups  the  paramount  factor 
in  mental  development  becomes  the  formation  of  a world 
outlook.  Here  the  child* s personal  problems  and  needs, 
bound  together  in  a single  system  and  embodied  in  some 
moral  pattern,  begin  to  perform  the  function  of  organ- 
izing all  other  needs  and  aspirations.  They  thus 
organize  not  only  these  needs  and  aspirations  in  them- 
selves, but  also  behaviour  associated  with  them. 

The  general  trends  of  personality  development  at 
different  ages  discovered  by  Bo^ovid  have  made  it 
possible  to  formulate  some  ideas  about  the  drive  behind 
such  development.  The  theory  concerns  those  first  needs 
which  determine  the  early  stages  of  mental  development. 
Despite  the  generally  accepted  view  that  development  is 
determined  by  the  child’s  elementary  biological  needs, 
for  food,  warmth,  movement,  and  so  on,  Bozovi£“ 
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asserts  that  the  main  driving  force  behind  mental  de- 
velopment is  the  need  for  new  sensory  inpressions.  In 
the  process  of  development,  the  infant’s  need  for  new 
sensory  impressions  grows  into  a cognitive  need 9 i.e., 
into  a desire  to  find  out  about  the  surrounding  world. 
On  this  urge  is  built  a new,  no  less  important  need 
for  communication.  It  is  precisely  these  needs, 
developing  and  changing,  that  determine  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  child  at  all  stages.  However,  at  each 
stage  they  acquire  a different  content,  a different 
structure,  a different  embodiment  in  practical  forms 
of  behaviour  and  activity. 

Confirmation  of  the  need  for  cognition  as  the 
leading  factor  in  mental  development  gives  quite  a 
different  picture  of  the  infant’s  mental  make-up  from 
those  of  the  conceptions  of  personality  that  attach 
paramount  importance  to  his  biological  needs  and  pro- 
pensities. For  example,  according  to  Freud,  the  infant 
is  an  isolated  psycho-physiological  system,  turned  in 
upon  itself  and  motivated,  in  its  vital  functions  solely 
by  the  "pleasure  principle".  Hence,  he  has  no  need  of 
the  outside  world;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hostile  to 
him  and  he  seeks  to  avoid  its  influence  in  every  way 
he  can.  From  BolSovid’s  standpoint,  the  infant  is  a 
being  wholly  orientated  towards  the  outer  world;  he 
constantly  needs  outside  influences,  which  bring  him 
joy  and  satisfaction.  Bozovic  produces  a great  deal 
of  evidence  to  show  that  satisfaction  of  the  need  for 
sensory  impressions  is  not  only  vital  to  the  child, 
but  also  of  greater  emotional  signif icance  than  the 
satisfaction  of  any  other  of  his  requirements. 


Abstract  submitted  by  M.S.  Neimark,  Psychological 
Research  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences  of  the  USSR. 
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This  monograph  summarises  theoretical  and 
experimental  psychological  research  on  the  problem  of 
mathematical  aptitudes  in  children  of  school  age.  It 
is  the  first  attempt  in  Soviet  psychological  literature 
to  give  a systematic  account  of  the  subject.  The  author 
discusses  questions  of  the  nature,  structure  and  typology 
of  mathematical  aptitudes , and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
structure  develops  in  the  growing  child . The  basic 
theme  of  the  monograph  is  as  follows . The  problem  of 
aptitudes  is  one  of  individual  differences.  If  all 
persons  possessed  equal  potentialities  for  development 
in  every  direction  and  for  the  exercise  of  alt  kinds  of 
activity,  it  would  be  pointless  to  speak  of  aptitudes . 
There  is  no  one  who  has  no  aptitude  for  anything . None- 
theless, each  human  being  may  show  a greater  aptitude 
for  one  kind  of  activity  and  less  for  another;  this 
makes  it  important  to  find  out  what  each  is  best  suited 
for.  Aptitudes  are  not  inborn;  they  develop  in  the  course 
of  life  and  activity , the  conditions  of  which  are  the 
main  thing.  But  the  disposition , i,e .,  the  congential 
anatomical  and  physiological  features  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  plays  a definite  part . 

Psychology  has  a task  of  practical  importance  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  aptitudes,  namely,  to 
establish  the  conditions  that  promote  their  formation, 
cultivation  and  development  at  various  stages  of  growth. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  study  of  mathematical  apti- 
tudes. Psychology  must  answer  the  questions:  how,  when, 
and  under  what  conditions  can  schoolchildren  with  apti- 
tude for  mathematics  t-hp.  necessary  knowledge, 
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skills  and  habits  reasonably  well?  No  less  important  is 
the  question:  what  conditions  afford  the  gifted  pupil 
the  opportunity  of  further  developing  his  aptitudes? 

To  reply  to  these  questions,  one  must  know  what  mathe- 
matical aptitudes  are,  what  is  their  nature,  and  what 
individual  psychological  characteristics  influence  the 
successful  mastery  of  mathematics. 

The  following  practical  research  tasks  proceeded 
from  the  general  problem  stated  above.  The  first  and 
fundamental  task  was  to  investigate  the  structure  of 
natural  gifts  for  mathematics  in  children  of  school  age, 
i.e.,  that  of  the  analysis  of  the  total  characteristics 
of  the  mind  into  the  essential  components  of  its 
structure.  The  author  devised  an  experimental  method 
of  investigating  mathematical  aptitudes  (an  original 
system  of  exercises)  the  application  of  which  is  not 
confined  to  his  own  research  but  can  also  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  practical  study  of  the  mathematical  apti- 
tudes of  any  pupil.  Having  established  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  development  of  mathematical  gifts,  the 
author  proceeded  to  bring  to  light  the  typological 
differences  in  the  structure  of  aptitudes,  in  other  words, 
to  study  the  different  types  of  structures.  Then, 
having  established  the  differences  in  mathematical  apti- 
tudes of  schoolchildren  at  various  ages,  and  the  corres- 
ponding changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  various 
components,  he  charted  the  rate  at  which  the  aptitudes 
developed,  tracing  the  successive  stages  in  this  process 
from  initial  manifestations  in  the  youngest  children  to 
the  more  complex  and  sophisticated  forms  observed  in 
older  pupils . 

Although  the  author  emphasizes  that  he  is  con- 
sidering only  the  aptitude  of  children  for  learning 
mathematics  within  the  framework  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum, he  also  shows  that  these  aptitudes  are  linked  with 
the  creative  and  to  some  extent  unaided  learning  of 
mathematics  (e.g.  the  unaided  statement  of  problems  and 
the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  of  solving  them,  the 
unaided  deduction  of  formulae,  the  discovery  of  proofs 
of  theorems,  and  other  kinds  of  creative  activity  de- 
ployed in  the  process  of  mastering  mathematics)  . 

The  results  of  the  experimental  investigations 
make  up  the  main  part  of  the  book.  Non— experimental 
methods  were,  however,  also  used  (dispatch  of  question- 
naires to  eminent  mathematicians  and  mathematics  tea“ 
chers,  mass  inquiries  and  the  like)- 
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The  experimental  method  of  investigation  consisted 
in  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  the  way 
in  which  pupils  with  different  degrees  of  aptitude  for 
mathematics  solved  special  experimental  mathematical 
problems  designed  to  bring  out  their  individual  psycho- 
logical characteristics.  The  general  trend  of  develop- 
ment of  the  components  of  mathematical  aptitude  was 
studied  in  two  ways:  (a)  by  comparing  the  results 

achieved  by  cross-sections  of  a variety  of  pupils  at 
different  stages  of  development;  and  (b)  by  comparing 
the  results  obtained  by  cross-sections  of  the  same 
pupils  at  successive  stages  of  their  individual  develop- 
ment. The  author  devised  a special  system  of  experiment- 
al exercises  on  the  basis  of  a comprehensive  study  of 
the  mathematical  aptitudes  of  pupils  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  grades . 

A separate  section  is  devoted  to  a discussion  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  investigation  and  its  organiz- 
ation. In  the  same  section  all  the  experimental  series 
are  described  in  detail,  together  with  the  technique  of 
presenting  them  and  the  method  used  in  evaluating  the 
results.  In  another  section,  a great  number  cf  works 
by  Soviet  and  foreign  authors  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  psychology  of  aptitudes  are  analysed,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  mathematical  aptitudes . This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Soviet  psychology  that  so 
broad  a review  of  the  subject  has  been  made. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  contains  an  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  mathematical  aptitudes  in  school- 
children.  In  it,  the  principal  results  of  the  investi- 
gation are  discussed.  The  first  chapter  in  this  part 
deals  with  the  non— experimental  information  gathered 
on  the  components  of  mathematical  aptitudes  and  their 
typology.  The  author  analyses  and  sums  up  the  relevant 
pronouncements  of  the  eminent  mathematicians  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  consulted.  In  succeeding  chapters  are 
to  be  found  analyses  of  the  components  of  mathematical 
aptitudes  and  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  mental 
activity  of  schoolchildren  with  a gift  for  mathematics 
(in  comparison  with  average  and  poorly-endowed  pupils) 
in  solving  mathematical  problems. 

The  author  discusses  the  principal  structural  com- 
ponents of  the  mathematical  aptitudes  of  schoolchildren 
in  relation  to  the  three  main  stages  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  (a)  So  long  as  the  solution  of  a problem 
begins  with  the  comprehension  of  the  data  and  their 
thorough  consideration  by  the  pupil,  those  components 
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which  characterize  the  ability  to  take  in  information 
about  the  problem  (the  initial  reaction  to  the  problem) 
stood  out  in  the  structure  of  mathematical  aptitudes. 

(b)  The  second  group  of  components  is  bound  up  with  the 
special  features  of  processing  this  information  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  (second  stage,  the  solution 
proper).  (c)  The  third  group  marks  the  pupil's  ability 
to  retain  mathematical  information  at  various  stages  of 
the  development  of  mathematical  aptitudes . 

The  material  collected,  backed  up  by  a study  of 
the  specialized  literature,  enabled  the  author  to  con- 
struct a general  picture  of  the  structure  of  mathe- 
matical aptitudes  in  children  of  school  age.  At  the 
same  time,  each  component  was  correlated  with  a partic- 
ular stage  in  the  solution  of  problems.  The  components 
are : 

(1)  Aptitude  for  the  formalized  perception  of  mathe- 
matical material,  for  swiftly  grasping  the  formal 
structure  of  the  problem.  The  pupil  sees  the  "bones" 
of  the  problem  at  once,  as  in  an  X-ray  taken  through 
the  "flesh11  of  the  factual  data. 

(2)  Aptitude  for  logical  reasoning  in  terms  of  numerical 
and  spatial  relationships  and  for  the  symbolism  of 
figures  and  signs;  ability  to  think  in  mathematical 
symbols . 

(3)  Ability  to  generalize  mathematical  units,  relation- 
ships and  operations  quickly  and  broadly. 

(4)  Aptitude  for  taking  short  cuts  in  mathematical 
reasoning  and  the  corresponding  mathematical  operation; 
ability  to  think  through  generalized  structures. 

(5)  Flexibility  of  abstract  thought  processes  (easy 
and  free  switching  from  one  to  another)  in  mathematical 
activity,  versatility  of  approach  to  the  solution  of 
problems . 

(6)  Striving  for  clarity,  simplicity,  economy  and 
rationality  (elegance)  in  the  solution. 

(7)  Ability  to  reorient  thought  process  quickly  and 
easily . 

(8)  Mathematical  memory  (a  synoptic  memory  for  mathe- 
matical relations,  standard  features,  schemes  of  reason- 
ing and  of  mathematical  proof,  methods  of  solving  pro- 
blems and  principles  of  approach  to  them) • 

(9)  The  author  considers  the  last,  ninth,  component 
independently  of  the  stage  of  solution  of  the  problem, 
calling  it  the  "general  synthetic  component".  This  is 
the  mathematical  orientation  of  the  brain,  a distinctive 
organization  of  the  mind  that  finds  expression  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  the  surrounding  world 
to  mathematical  form  and  to  perceive  them  on  the  plane 
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of  mathematical  and  logical  categories. 

At  the  same  time,  the  author  shows  that  several 
components  frequently  regarded  as  mathematical  aptitudes 
are  in  fact  neutral-  Among  them  are:  speed  of  thought 
processes,  an  aptitude  for  calculating,  memory  for 
numbers  and  formulae,  a gift  for  spatial  representation 
and  ability  to  visualize  abstract  mathematical  relation- 
ships  and  functional  dependencies . The  extent  to  which 
these  components  are  developed  determines  the  type  of 
mathematical  turn  of  mind.  They  need  not  necessarily 
occur  in  the  structure  of  mathematical  aptitude. 

In  conclusion  the  author  specially  emphasizes  that 
diagnosis  of  mathematical  aptitudes  is  not  merely  nor 
even  primarily  to  be  regarded  as  a means  of  selecting 
pupils . It  is  to  a substantially  greater  degree  the 
indispensable  element  in  the  proper  organization  of 
education  and  upbringing,  in  the  individualization  of 
teaching.  The  author  also  avoids  another  error  at  one 
time  common  in  psychometric  research.  Short-term  in” 
vestigations  using  specially  chosen  problems  can  be 
used,  in  his  own  words,  only  as  an  auxiliary  tool.  The 
principal  method  of  determining  mathematical  aptitudes 
must  remain  the  observation  of  the  course  of  the  pupil1 s 
mathematical  development  over  a reasonably  lengthy 
period . 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a bibliography  of 
literature  on  the  subject,  in  which  some  750  Soviet  and 
foreign  sources  are  listed. 


Abstract  submitted  by  V.A.  Krutetskij , Psychological 
Institute,  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 
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This  monograph  provides  a comprehensive  clinical 9 
pedagogical  and  psychological  study  of  children  in 
special  schools  for  the  blind  and  poorly  sighted.  It 
summarizes  investigations  aimed,  at  planning  ways  of 
differentiating  teaching  procedures  for  children  with 
severe  visual  defects  according  to  the  state  of  their 
mental  developments  Ways  of  improving  corrective  train- 
ing and  medical  treatment  in  special  schools  are  con- 
sidered. 

In  chapter  1,  the  characteristics  of  the  inmates  of 
schools  for  the  blind  and  poorly-sighted  children  (by  M.I. 
Zemtsova) 9 the  history  and  clinical  and  pedagogical  details 
of  4,680  blind  and  511  poorly-sighted  children  are  given, 
followed  by  analyses  by  grade,  sex,  age  group,  level  of 
central  visual  acuity,  aetiology,  nature  of  attendant 
disorders,  progress  made,  and  so  on.  The  findings  are 
based  on  selective  statistical  analysis  of  the  data 
yielded  by  observation  of  the  children  in  the  course  of 
1963. 


The  investigation  revealed  that  14.7  per  cent  of 
all  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  were  completely 
sightless.  Sensitivity  to  light  and  ability  to  count 
fingers  in  front  of  the  face  were  found  in  12.9  per  cent; 
24.6  per  cent  had  visual  acuity  in  the  range  of  0.01  to 
0.04,  with  another  17.7  per  cent  in  the  0.05  to  0.08 
range;  and  30.1  per  cent  had  visual  acuity  of  0.09  and 
above.  In  schools  for  poorly-sighted  children  84.3  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  had  visual  acuity  in  the  range  of 
0.09  - 0.2  and  above,  th^  remaining  15.7  per  cent  falling 
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in  the  0.05  — 0.08  range.  Compared  with  figures  for 
1958,  the  data  reveal  a significant  decrease.  There 
has  been  a significant  change  also  in  the  causes  of 
child  blindness  and  defective  vision.  It  is  explained 
that  the  clinical  manifestations  most  commonly  found  in 
schools  for  the  blind  are:  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
cataract,  and  trachoma.  In  the  case  of  poorly-sighted 
pupils  anomalies  of  refraction  are  the  main  clinical 
forms  (47.8  per  cent).  The  ratio  of  acquired  to  con- 
genital clinical  forms  of  blindness  and  defective  vision 
has  changed,  the  proportion  of  poorly-sighted  and  blind 
children  with  acquired  formshaving  fallen  substantially 
(to  25-33  \ er  cent).  In  14.2  per  cent  of  pupils  at 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  poorly-sighted,  loss  of 
vision  is  accompanied  by  impairment  of  the  intellect, 
speech,  sensory  functions,  and  locomotion,  or  by  other 
defects . 

The  development  of  a differentiated  network  of 
schools  is  advocated  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the 
study,  and  recommendations  are  made  on  proper  staffing, 
and  on  individual  instruction  for  blind  and  poorly- 
sighted  children,  providing  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  their  residual  vision. 

In  chapter  2,  on  the  main  clinical  forms  of  child 
blindness:  their  aetiology,  characteristics  and  trends 
(by  A. I.  Kaplan),  the  data  collected  by  the  author  are 
compared  with  information  in  the  specialized  literature 
on  questions  of  the  aetiology  and  main  clinical  forms 
of  child  blindness.  On  the  basis  of  a prolonged  and 
thorough  study  of  pupils  at  strictly  sampled  schools  for 
blind  children,  it  is  shown  that  64.9  per  cent  of  cases 
were  of  congenital  and  25 .4  per  cent  of  acquired  origin, 
and  that  3.7  per  cent  were  associated  with  the  pathology 
of  the  birth  process  (in  6 per  cent  of  cases  the  origin 
of  the  blindness  remained  undetermined) . The  main  causes 
of  child  blindness  were  genetic  factors,  pre-natal  pro- 
cesses so  far  inadequately  studied,  and  infections  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  main  clinical  forms  of  blindness  were  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  congenital  cataract,  trachoma.,  and 
congenital  glaucoma.  It  was  established  by  statistical 
methods : (a)  that  the  main  cause  of  total  blindness  in 

children  of  school  age  is  congenital  glaucoma;  (b)  that 
there  is  a conformity  between  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  deep  pathology  of  the  brain,  emphasizing  the  need 
for  observing  children  in  the  light  of  the  special 
features  of  their  development;  and  (c)  that  a possibility 
exists  of  developing  the  visual  functions  to  some  extent 
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even  when  the  visual  receptors  are  severely  affected. 

Recommendations  are  made  on  the  protection,  of 
sight,  the  medical  treatment  of  eye  diseases  and  a 
differentiated  pedagogical  approach  to  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

In  chapter  3, on  psycho-neurological  features  of 
schools  for  the  blind  (M.S.  Pevsner),  the  author’s  find- 
ings on  complex  forms  of  blindness  associated  with  neuro- 
mental disturbances  are  described.  Blindness  was  found 
to  be  associated  with  feeble-mindedness  in  6 per  cent  of 
216  blind  children  examined.  The  combination  of  feeble- 
mindedness with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  cataract, 
and  trachoma  leads  the  author  to  speculate  that  these 
cases  are  due  to  strictly  localized  intra-uter ine  damage 
to  the  central  nervous  system.  Cases  of  congenital 
blindness  similarly  accompanied  by  temporary  retardation 
of  mental  development  are  reported  and  described.  The 
author  has  met  neuro-mental  disturbances  in  cases  of 
acquired  blindness,  resulting  from  communicable 
men  ingo  van  cephalitis,  meningitis  and,  most  frequently, 
tubercular  meningitis.  For  the  first  time,  cases  are 
described  in  detail  in  which  blindness  and  neuro- 
dynamical  changes  in  the  mental  activity  of  pupils,  im- 
pairing their  performance  in  class,  have  arisen  in 
children  witii  the  growth  of  tumours  or  the  development 
of  hydrocephalus. 

Suggestions  are  made  in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
the  study  about  the  differentiation  of  instruction, 
corrective  training  measures,  methods  of  pathogenic 
treatment  and  the  principles  of  the  individual  approach 
to  blind  pupils  suffering  from  psycho-neurological  dis- 
orders • 

In  chapter  4,  on  electrical  activity  of  the  brain 
in  pupils  at  schools  for  the  blind  (by  L.A.  Novikova), 
it  is  established  that  total  blindness  and  the  presence 
of  visual  sensation  lead  to  a sharp  drop  in  the  electric- 
al activity  of  the  cortex,  reflected  in  obliteration  of 
the  alpha  rhythm,  a fall  in  the  voltage  of  the  oscil- 
lations, and  a decline  in  the  focus  of  maximum  electric- 
al activity  in  the  central  region  of  the  cortex,  where 
Rowland’s  rhythm  has  its  origin.  The  changes  in  electric- 
al activity  recorded  on  the  electro-encephalogram  (EEG) , 
in  the  blind,  are  interpreted  by  the  author  as  the 
expression  of  a slight  lowering  of  cortical  tonicity, 
and  the  development  of  compensatory  processes  in  the 
motor  elements.  A direct  correlation  was  established 
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between  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  the  EEG  and 
visual  acuity;  the  possibility  is  demonstrated  of  using 
the  eleetro-encephalograph  as  a diagnostic  tool  in  dis- 
eases ef  the  central  nerve*us  system  in  blind  and  poorly- 
sighted  children. 

In  chapter  5,  on  the  development  of  cognitive 
activity  in  blind  children  of  pre-school  age  (by  L.X. 
Solntseva),  a lack  of  balance  in  the  development  of 
different  modes  of  perception  as  a function  of  their 
interaction  with  the  diseased  receptors  is  reported. 
Throughout  the  pre-school  years  the  tactual  perception 
of  objects  is  extraordinarily  global  and  poorly  dif“ 
ferentiated.  The  forms  of  tactual  perception  differ 
not  only  in  their  modality,  but  also  in  the  character 
of  their  generalization,  which  to  an  appreciable  extent 
is  bound  up  with  difficulties  in  developing  the  general- 
izing function  of  speech.  Despite  substantial  errors 
in  understanding  the  meaning  of  words,  much  use  is  made 
of  them  in  forming  images  of  objects.  Auditory  per- 
ception is  more  highly  developed  than  tactual;  in  older 
pre-school  children  it  is  both  differentiated  and  ana- 
lytical. The  combined  use  by  blind  children  of  residual 
vision  and  touch  results  in  a higher  level  of  differenta- 
ation  of  the  attributes  of  the  perceived  objects. 

In  chapter  6,  on  features  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  children  with  visual  defects  (by  M.I.  Zemtsova) 
the  relationship  between  the  degree  of  impairment  of 
central  visual  acuity  and  the  completeness  of  per- 
ception and  fashioning  of  shapes,  objects  and  images  is 
determined.  It  is  shown  that  blindness  and  severe 
visual  defects  affect  the  development  of  mental  pro- 
cesses! rational  memory,  voluntary  attention,  speech, 
and  mental  activity  in  general.  In  partially-sighted 
and  poorly— sighted  children  the  process  of  visual  per- 
ception is  fragmentary,  slow  and  subject  to  other  dis- 
turbances. The  various  aberrations  of  mental  develop- 
ment observed  are  not  constant  features  invariably 
found  in  blind  and  partially-sighted  children.  As  in- 
struction proceeds,  the  developmental  shortcomings  due 
to  severe  visual  defects  are  made  good. 

On  the  basis  of  the. known  development  of  reserve 
potentialities  to  compensate  for  impairment  of  function, 
recommendations  are  made  on  the  differentiation  of  in- 
struction and  on  the  conduct  of  corrective  training  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  aimed  at  preventing  or  surmounting 
secondary  defects  in  the  child's  development. 

Chapter  7,  on  the  state  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
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the  matter  of  the  Russian  language  of  pupils  at  schools 
for  the  blind  (by  N.S.  Kostiucek)  is  based  on  a study 
of  dictation  given  in  the  first  to  fourth  classes  of 
thirty  schools  for  blind  children  (1,569  pupils).  The 
general  and  special  difficulties  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing arising  out  of  the  complicated  technique  demanded 
by  the  use  of  embossed  characters  and  of  the  underdevel- 
opment of  phonemic  hearing,  and  other  complications,  are 
discussed  * 

Special  methods  of  improving  the  qualitative  de- 
velopment of  auditory  perception  and  attention  in 
blind  pupils  are  described.  With  a view  to  enhancing 
the  literacy  and  general  speech  development  of  pupils 
at  schools  for  the  blind,  grammatical  exercises  of 
various  kinds  are  proposed,  together  with  more  wide- 
spread use  of  teaching  practice  of  different  kinds  of 
visual  and  other  instructional  aids. 
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The  scope  of  this  study  is  educational,  development 
in  Iceland  from  the  ninth  century  till  1966 . Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  social > political  and 
economic  issues  which  were  effective  in  determining  the 
growth  of  education  in  Iceland • 

The  procedure  consisted  of  a review  of  the  litera- 
ture,y a series  of  interviews > search  of  legal  records > 
newspaper  files  and  school  records ^ translations  of 
laws  and  other  relevant  datay  and  subsequent  tabulation 
and  organization  of  the  material . 

Eight  major  periods  of  Icelandic  education  were 
identified  and  presented. 

(I)  From  colonization  to  reformation  (874-1550) 

(II)  The  reformation  period  (1550-1745) 

(III)  Educational  awakening  (1745-1800) 

(IV)  The  nationalistic  movement  (1800-1874) 

(V)  The  public  education  movement  (1874-1904) 

(VI)  Formation  of  an  educational  pattern  (1904-1918) 

(VII)  Period  of  consolidation  (1918-1944) 


(I£  Available  from  the  University  Microfilm  Service. 
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(VIII)  Era  of  modernization  (1944-1966) 

I.  In  the  first  period,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  cultural  characteristics,  the  founding  of  the 
Althing  (930),  the  legalization  of  Christianity  (1000), 
the  legal  and  administrative  conflicts  between  the 
Althing  and  the  Church  which  led  to  a complete  loss  of 
independence,  first  to  Norway,  in  1264;  later  to  Denmark 
in  1380  when  King  Olaf  of  Denmark  became  King  of  Norway; 
and  then  in  1397,  the  official  date  of  the  beginning 

of  the  union  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  under  King 
Eric.  Scholarship  and  learning  were  highly  esteemed 
and  public  literacy  was  developed  to  a higher  level 
than  in  the  other  countries  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  This  situation  can  be  directly  related  to  the 
general  practice  in  Iceland  of  reading  sagas  and  com- 
posing poetry  in  the  home.  The  first  schools,  founded 
in  the  eleventh  century,  were  priests1  schools  operated 
by  bishops,  priests  and  monasteries. 

II.  During  the  Reformation  period,  the  responsibility 
and  power  of  the  Icelandic  church  declined  and  the  in- 
fluences dominating  education  were  found  primarily  in 
Denmark  rather  than  in  Iceland.  This  shift  of  power 
from  Iceland  to  Denmark  gradually  became  established  as 
a permanent  administrative  feature,  a situation  which 
persisted  until  late  in  the.  nineteenth  century.  The 
kings  of  Denmark,  however,  showed  considerable  interest 
in  public  education.  This  is  apparent  from  the  numerous 
and  various  ordinances  issued  concerning  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  in  promoting  reading  skills. 

The  general  progress  of  Iceland,  however,  was  severely 
handicapped  by  unfavourable  economic  conditions. 

III.  Following  the  famous  educational  survey  of  Harboe 
and  Thorkelsson  in  the  1740s  a new  period  of  educational 
awakening  commenced.  The  survey  represents  the  first 
major  step  taken  by  the  Danish  Government  to  improve 
Icelandic  education. 

IV.  During  the  period  between  1800  and  1874  indigenous 
cultural  influences  were  expressed  primarily  in  a 
strong  nationalistic  movement  with  the  objective  of  re- 
gaining full  independence  from  Denmark. 

V.  Between  1874  and  1904  many  schools  were  founded 
and  interest  in  public  education  increased.  The  first 
public  education  act  was  passed  in  1880. 

VI.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  basic 
legal  developments  relating  to  education  occured 
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between  1904  and  1918.  The  Public  Education  Act  of 
1907  is  also  of  major  importance  as  it  established  basic 
educational  policies. 

VII.  In  1918  Iceland  received  a new  constitution  in- 
creasing the  political  and  administrative  power  of  its 
citizens.  Under  the  centralized  administration  of  the 
Ministry  new  schools  were  founded.  The  financial  basis, 
however,  was  determined  by  the  Althing  and  the  munici- 
palities. 

VIII.  After  Iceland  had  regained  complete  independence 
(1944)  the  era  of  modernization  b e g£; :i • In  1946  major 
laws  pertaining  to  the  entire  school  system  were  ^assed 
by  the  Althing.  Until  that  time  each  school  or  stage 
of  education  had  been  subject  to  its  own  laws  and 
statutes . 

An  analysis  of  the  existing  educational  system  in 
Iceland  reveals  basic  disadvantages  in  the  limited 
scope  of  its  teaching  programmes,  in  the  involvement  of 
its  legislators  in  policy-making,  and  in  the  vagueness 
of  authority  relationships  between  the  various  adminis- 
trative  bodies.  It  is  also  apparent  that  numerous  im- 
portant social  and  economic  factors  have  been  overlooked 
in  educational  planning  that  some  programmes  and  tradi- 
tional institutions  nave  not  been  continuously  re-eval- 
uated and  related  to  changing  times. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  making 
extensive  plans  to  modernize  the  nation’s  educational 
system  and  these  it  is  hoped  will  hav»a  important  and 
far  reaching  effects  on  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  Iceland. 


Abstract  submitted  by  the  author 
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On  29  December  1967 3 by  Presidential  Decree  6230243 
a Special  Commission  was  set  up  to  examine  student 
demands  and  propose  measures  that  would  more  clearly 
define  governmental  policy  in  education  together  with 
the  procedures  for  its  application . After  three  months  f 
deliberation 3 the  Commission  submitted  a report  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  in  four  main  sections : 
(1)  its  own  background  and  terms  of  reference;  (2)  in- 
adequacies of  Brazilian  education  and  their  repercussions 
on  university  life;  (Z)  proposals  and  resolutions; 

(4)  annexes * In  a preliminary  note3  the  Commission 
states  that  everything  must  be  done  to  carry  through  the 
strategic  educational  development  programme . The  report 
then  list 8 the  remedial  measures  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion* 

(1)  Lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  various  services 
of  the  Ministry  precludes  any  coherent  educational 
policy. 

Proposal:  The  Commission  proposed  the  following 

arrangements  for  the  Ministry.  The  Minister  may  con- 
sult the  Federal  Council  for  Culture  and  the  Federal 
Education  Council.  He  should  have  a General  Secretariat s 
responsible  for  four  Directorates-General  (Personnel, 
Culture,  Education,  Auxiliary  Services)  and  an  Inspector- 
ate of  Finance;  the  Directorate-General  of  Education  in 
turn  would  have  four  directorates  (Higher . Secondary, 
Pri^nary  and  Technical  Education)  . The  Security  and 
Information  Division,  and  the  Legal  Directorate  should 
be  directly  responsibl*  * w*nister. 
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(2)  The  application,  since  1961,  of  the  Education  Direc- 
tives and  Principles  Act  to  university  and  faculty  auto- 
nomy, and  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Edu- 
cation led  to  a crisis  in  authority,  the  Minister’s  role 
becoming  that  of  a simple  executive. 

Proposals:  (a)  Enable  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  appoint  rectors  of  universities  and  directors  of 
colleges  of  higher  education  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  universities  or  the  faculty  boards. 

(b)  Alter  disciplinary  arrangements  in  the  federal  uni- 
versities, making  the  rectors  and  directors  personally 
responsible  for  discipline  in  their  establishment,  with- 
out being  required  to  refe^  uo  the  university  councils. 

(c)  Amend  the  Education  Directives  and  Principles  Act  in 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Education 
and  to  university  autonomy. 

(3)  Inadequate  salaries  of  staff  in  higher  education. 

Proposals:  (a)  As  an  immediate  solution  increase 
remuneration  iu  proportion  to  overtime  worked  over  and 
above  the  minimum  weekly  eighteen  hours  required  under 
the  Staff  Conditions  of  Employment.  (b)  As  its  defini- 
tive solution,  enact  legislation  fixing  remuneration  in 
terms  of  output.  (c)  In  new  appointments,  relate  the 
contracts  to  the  stipulations  of  labour  legislation. 

(4)  In  terms  of  university  chairs,  freedom  is  an  equi- 
vocal notion  which  tends  to  be  confused  with  privilege* 

Proposal:  Strengthen  the  principle  of  authority  in 
university  matters. 

(5)  Lack  of  firm  policy  regarding  applications  for 
admission  to  higher  education. 

Proposals:  (a)  Closer  co-ordination  is  needed  be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  the  universities.  (b)  Budgetary 
appropriations  for  the  universities  should  be  used 
strictly  in  accordance  with  a well-defined  plan,  (c)  Re- 
form the  system  of  teaching-staff  remuneration,  (d)  Apply 
university  reform  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(6)  Delays  in  applying  the  university  reform  promulgated 
by  Decree  Laws  53  (18  November  1966)  and  252,  (28  February 
1967),  which  was  implemented  without  regard  to  the  need 

to  lighten  curricula  and  reduce  the  length  of  professional 
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training. 

Proposals:  (a)  Immediate  application  of  the  credits 

system  included  in  the  university  reform,  making  regis- 
tration by  subject  compulsory.  (b)  Arrangement  of  time- 
tables to  make  better  use  of  existing  resources  (lecture 
rooms,  laboratories,  etc.)  (c)  Establishment,  in  the 
long-term,  of  a new  Brazilian  university  to  provide  a 
common  culture,  resting  on  technological  and  scientific 
progress . 

(7)  Absence  of  any  true  democratic  and  realistic  leader- 
ship in  the  student  movement. 

Proposal:  Encourage  such  leadership  to  emerge, 

with  the  co-operation  of  the  public  authorities  and 
private  enterprises . 

(8'y  Student  discontent  has  been  provoked  by  the  regi- 
mentation of  their  corporative  organization,  by  injustices 
in  the  allocation  of  university  fees,  the  way  in  which 
university  preparatory  courses  operate,  the  price  of 
books,  and  social  welfare  problems. 

(9)  Inadequate  resources  earmarked  for  education,  little 
efforts  to  find  new  ones. 

Proposals:  (a)  Abolish  official  free  higher  edu- 

cation. (b)  Establish  a national  bank  for  education. 

Its  capital  would  be  provided  from  private  and  public 
resources.  It  would  allocate  federal  taxes  among  the 
states  and  municipalities.  Private  firms  and  corporations 
would  be  invited  to  help  finance  education  through 
arrangements  allowing  them  to  pay  a part  of  tbeir  taxes 
to  this  bank. 

No  firm  solution  was  suggested  regarding  the  regu- 
lation of  corporative  organizations;  the  Commission  con- 
siders that  student  leadership  must  first  emerge. 

The  Commission  further  suggests:  (a)  that  senior 
secondary  education  curricula  be  revised  so  as  to  prepare 
students  better  for  higher  education;  (b)  that  there 
should  be  legislation  to  protect  poor  students  against 
unjustifiable  charges  levied  by  some  private  establish- 
ments; (c)  better  co-ordination  of  the  Ministry’s  ser- 
vices responsible  for  publications,  with  a view  to  making 
textbooks  available  at  reasonable  prices. 
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l The  Commission's  essential  conclusion  is  that 

[ Brazilian  education  as  a whole  must  be  reformed.  To 

| this  end,  the  opposition  of  vested  interests  and  preju- 

$ dices  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  present  rigid  system 

| must  be  overcome. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  annexes  to  the  report  are 
the  detailed  proposals  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  ana  Culture. 
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Decree  62 , 937  (2  July  1968)  set  up  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture  a working  group  of  eleven  ex- 
perts in  higher  education;  it  was  invited  to  give  its 
views  on  Brazilian  university  reform  - the  modernization 
which  would  fit  the  universities  to  produce  the  skill 
and  management  necessary  for  the  country  fs  development . 
Ashed  to  report  within  thirty  days , the  group  formed 
four  8ub-group>8 : (i)  organization  of  higher  education, 
legal  and  administrative  status  of  the  university; 

(ii)  structure  of  university  education,  teaching  staff, 
progressive  organization  of  advanced  university  studies 
and  r -search;  (Hi)  financing  the  development  of  higher 
education;  (iv)  students  and  student  participation  in 
university  activities . Each  sub-group  submitted  draft 
laws  or  recommendations;  these  are  appended  to  a general 
report . 

The  introduction  to  this  report  states  the  principles 
underlying  the  working  group’s  proposals  for  a university 
reform  adapted  to  the  current  social  transformation  in 
Brazil;  to  eliminate  the  obstacles  to  university  develop- 
ment and  provide  the  university  with  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling mass  education  with  scientific  creativity  and  the 
development  of  the  highest  cultural  potentialities  of  the 
nation.  To  this  end,  the  traditional  academic  establish- 
ment must  become  a focus  of  scientific  and  technological 
research,  capable  of  ensuring  autonomous  industrial  de- 
velopment in  Brazil  and  training  all  young  people  wishing 
to  follow  technological  and  professional  careers  in  an 
industrial  society. 

The  legal  and  administrative  status  of  these  uni- 
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versity  institutions  must  be  flexible,  allowing  them 
constantly  to  adjust  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments. Irrespective  of  legal  status  - whether  society, 
establishment  or  association  - and  while  being  subject 
to  state  control  (especially  as  regards  economic  and 
financial  activities)  their  autonomy  should  be  guaran- 
teed . 


The  structure  of  university  education  having  already 
been  covered  in  Decree-Laws  concerning  the  federal  uni- 
versities, the  working  group  considered  questions  of 
general  policy  affecting  the  individual  establishment, 
and  especially  the  major  question  of  linking  secondary 
and  higher  education.  The  question  was  considered  both 
quantitatively  (inadequate  number  of  university  places 
available)  and  qualitatively  from  three  points  of  view— 
(i)  secondary  education  (its  present  structure  reflect- 
ing the  stratification  of  society  at  a given  moment  in 
its  development);  (ii)  higher  education;  (iii)  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  working  group  suggested:  (i)  a single  entrance 

examination,  valid  for  all  the  universities;  (ii)  a 
first  cycle,  comprising  a general  preparatory  course 
for  new  students;  (iii)  various  facilities  for  proceed- 
ing from  the  first  cycle  to  professional  courses; 

(iv)  minimum  curricula  laid  down  nationally  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Education,  the  universities  being 
empowered,  on  this  basis*  to  make  regional  adjustments 
to  take  care  of  local  conditions  and  employment  needs 
and  possibilities;  (v)  an  academic  year  of  180  days, 
but  with  the  universities  in  operation  continuously. 

Teaching  staff:  the  working  party’s  first  principle 
is  that  teaching  and  research  should  be  closely  linked; 
hence  the  full-time  rule  for  all  teachers.  The  pro- 
fessorial chair  should  be  replaced  by  the  department. 
Teaching  posts  should  be  open  to  all  qualified  persons 
and  the  methods  of  appointment  should  be  standard,  with 
promotion  based  solely  on  merit  and  salary  levels  based 
on  the  duties  performed. 

Since  directives  issued  by  the  Federal  Education 
Council  regarding  advanced  university  studies  allow  the 
universities  full  freedom,  the  working  group  considered 
that  research  is  at  a sufficiently  advanced  stage  to 
justify  introducing  Masters’  or  even  Doctorate  courses. 
It  suggests  that  the  Council  establish  regional  centres 
for  advanced  university  studies  in  certain  universities 
to  train  research  scientists  and  staff  for  higher  edu- 
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Students:  As  regards  student  participation,  the 
group  merely  recommended  more  staff -student  dialogue, 
more  flexible  legislation  regarding  participation,  and 
the  appointment  of  students  as  monitors  so  as  to  ensure 
\ more  active  part  in  teaching  and  research. 

Expansion  of  higher  education:  The  working  group 
recommended  a balanced  expansion,  with  due  regard  to 
educational  needs  generally,  the  increase  in  population 
and  employment  openings.  Minimum  aims  are  suggested  as 
from  1969. 

Measures  required:  The  aim  is  to  have  110,000  can- 
didates  pass  the  university  entrance  examination  in 
1969,  and  in  1970  to  plan  expansion  as  far  as  1975. 

Measures  are  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of  can- 
didates who  pass  the  university  entrance  examination  but 
cannot  find  a place  in  the  faculties;  to  increase  the 
numbers  doing  priority  courses  (e.g.  secondary  teaching, 
medicine  and  related  professions,  engineering,  technology); 
to  re-establish  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand  as 
regards  places  in  establishment  of  higher  education;  to 
eliminate  obstacles  which,  on  the  labour  market,  obstruct 
the  careers  of  various  categories  of  graduate  (particu- 
larly junior  technologists). 

Among  other  measures,  the  group  suggests  arrange- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  National  Education  Develop- 
ment Fund  to  finance  the  expansion  of  higher  education. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Television 
Services  was  appointed  with  ministerial  approval s by 
the  Australian  Broadcasting  Control  Board  to  advise 
the  Board  on  the  contribution  television  could  make  to 
education  in  Australia,  The  Board  is  responsible  for 
the  provision  and  planning  of  broadcasting  and  tele- 
vision services 3 but  not  for  their  operation . The 

terms  of  reference  reauired  the  Committee  to  consider 
if  the  number  and  type  of  educational  programmes 
should  be  increased , what  additional  facilities  should 
be  provided 9 and  what  should  be  the  organization  and 
financing  of  educational  television  services . 

The  Report  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of 
educational  programme;  "instructional  television", 
covering  all  applications  of  television  in  formal 
teaching  relevant  to  prescribed  courses,  and  "general 
enrichment",  embracing  informative  and  cultural  pro- 
grammes. As  Australian  television  stations,  both 
national  (the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission)  and 
commercial,  are  already  obliged  to  provide  programmes 
of  general  enrichment,  the  Committee* s primary  concern 
was  with  instructional  television.  This  it  divided 
into  three  sub-categories:  total  teaching;  supple- 
mentary teaching,  in  which  the  class  teacher  conducts 
preparatory  and  follow-up  work;  and  related  enrich- 
ment, in  which  matter  not  readily  available  to  the 
class  teacher  is  conveyed  by  television. 

Both  national  and  commercial  stations  at  present 
televise  instructional  or ogrammes,  some  specifically 
intended  for  schools Committee  found  these 
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programmes  uncoordinated,  reflecting  the  interests  of 
those  who  produced  them  rather  than  the  requirements  of 
educational  authorities. 

The  Committee  advised  that  instructional  televi- 
sion should  be  developed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
educational  systems  in  Australia.  A greater  number 
and  variety  of  programmes  are  needed  than  are  now 
available.  Except  in  emergencies,  ins t ructional  tele- 
vision cannot  replace  the  classroom  teacher,  and  should 
be  used  as  a superior  teaching  aid. 

At  the  pre-school  level  the  need  is  not  as  great 
as  at  others,  but  programmes  of  a general  enrichment 
type  and  programmes  totally  teaching  small  items  re- 
lated to  the  children’s  interest  could  be  televised. 

In  the  later  year^  of  primary  schools  there  Is 
scope  for  enrichment  programmes  in  such  subjects  as 
English,  social  studies,  nature  study  and  health  educa- 
tion. Direct  teaching  should  be  given  in  speech  train- 
ing, physical  education,  music,  art  and  foreign  lan- 
guages . 

In  secondary  schools,  supplementary  teaching  is 
needed  In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  languages.  The  humanities  and 
social  sciences  would  benefit  from  supplementary  teach- 
ing as  well  as  programmes  of  related  enrichment. 

In  technical  colleges  and  institutions  specialised 
courses  mean  that  the  potential  audience  is  small; 
closed-circuit  operation  would  be  preferable  to  broad- 
cast transmission. 

In  teacher  education  the  use  of  closed-circuit 
systems  would  be  valuable  in  the  initial  training  of 
teachers,  especially  In  televised  demonstration  les- 
sons. For  practising  teachers,  broadcast  programmes 
could  provide  a valuable  complement  to  in-service 
courses,  particularly  for  those  in  rural  schools. 

In  universities  all  students  could  profit  from 
related  enrichment  programmes,  although  supplementary 
teaching  Is  not  necessary  at  present.  There  are  in- 
sufficient external  students  to  justify  direct  Instruc- 
tion for  them  by  television.  In  university  extension 
courses,  television  could  be  a valuable  means  of  bring- 
ing graduates  up  to  date  with  recent  deve.lopments  In 
their  profession,  and  of  providing  refresher  courses 
for  vomen  graduates  wishing  .to presume  their  careers. 
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For  those  who  left  school  at  an  early  age,  educa- 
tional television  could  provide  a valuable  service. 

For  other  adults  who  are  unable  to  attend  existing 
classes,  total  teaching  by  television  supplemented  by 
notes  would  be  appropriate,  their  higher  motivation 
and  maturity  enabling  them  to  profit  from  this  in  a way 
which  children  could  not. 

Instructional  programmes  must  be  skilfully  planned 
and  produced  so  that  they  genuinely  serve  the  purpose 
of  instruction.  Schools  and  other  users  should  be 
notified  of  programmes  at  least  six  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Adequate  printed  notes 
should  be  supplied  where  necessary,  and  there  should 
be  adequate  repetition  of  programmes.  Consultation 
between  class  teachers,  television  teachers  and  pro- 
ducers Is  essential. 

The  responsibility  for  policy,  planning,  and  pre- 
paration of  educational  television  programmes  should 
rest  with  a single  authority  and  not  with  a body  which 
has  extensive  responsibilities  in  other  fields,  such  as 
the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission.  This  authority 
should  work  in  close  association  with  the  state  educa- 
tional bodies,  which  would  plan  the  courses  to  be  tele- 
vised and  assist  with  the  provision  of  writers  and 
teachers.  The  authority  would  also  engage  in  evalua- 
tive research.  Ultimately  it  would  be  responsible  for 
instructional  radio  programmes  (at  present  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission). 

It  should  not  be  in  a position  to  direct  institutions 
to  use  its  programmes.  This  should  depend  on  their 
merit  and  the  co-operation  of  teachers. 

The  authority  itself  might  consist  of  a central 
governing  body,  with  relatively  few  members.  It  would 
work  through  a planning  committee  in  each  state  whose 
members  would  be  drawn  from  educational  organizations 
directly  concerned  with  the  use  of  television  as  a 
teaching  medium. 

To  introduce  the  educational  television  service, 
existing  transmitters,  studio  and  production  facilities 
should  be  used,  but  separate  exclusive  facilities 
should  be  provided  progressively.  As  instructional 
programmes  need  not  be  as  elaborately  presented  as  most 
entertainment  programmes,  production  facilities  need  not 
be  as  complex  or  expensive.  One  VHF  channel  should  be 
reserved  for  educational  purposes  in  each  capital  city 
and  in  each  of  the  provincial  and  country  service  areas. 
In  addition,  when  the  Board  exercises  its  rqsfuvjf ibili 
tv  and  allocates  channels  irir  the  UHF  band* 
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reservations  should  be  made  for  educational  use. 

The  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  educational 
television  services  should  be  borne  by  the  commonwealth 
government  from  loan  funds  and  consolidated  revenue. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  costs  would  be  approxi- 
mately $A  7 million,  while  the  capital  costs,  to  be 
spread  over  a number  of  years,  would  be  approximately 
$A  10  million. 

Appendices  to  the  Report  include  a detailed  account 
of  educational  television  programmes  in  Australia, 
1957-1964 , and  a description  of  educational  television 
services  in  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Sweden,  U,S,A,  and  U.S,S,R, 

(Note:  The  Report  was  submitted  to  the  government  in 

1965,  In  1966  after  consideration  of  the  report,  talks 
between  the  commonwealth  and  the  six  state  governments 
of  Australia  were  initiated,  in  order  to  assess  priori- 
ties and  determine  what  die  states  wanted,) 
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Education  is  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
each  state 3 but  since  World  War  II  thy  Commonwealth  has 
increasingly  given  the  states  financial  assistance  in 
the  field  of  university  education . In  1957  the  Report 

&f  the  Committee  on  Australian  Universities ^ recommended 
that  a permanent  committee  similar  to  the  British 
Universities  Grants  Committee  be  formed.  This  was 
accepted  by  both  the  commonwealth  and  state  governments  3 
and  the  Australian  Universities  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1959.  The  function  of  the  Commission  is  to 
inform  and  advise  the  Commonwealth  on  the  necessity  for 
financial  assistance  to  +he  states  in  relation  to 
universities 3 with  a view  to  promoting  the  balanced 
development  of  the  universities  so  that  their  resources 
can  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of 
Australia.  * The  Commission  investigates  the  needs  of 
the  universities  and  periodically  plans  a three-year 
programme  for  both  recurrent  and  capital  expenditure. 
When  the  Commonwealth  approves  this  prograxnne3  grants 
are  made  to  the  states  on  a matching  bavtis:  $1  for  $ 1 
for  capital  expenditure  and  $ 1 for  $1.85  for  recurrent 
expenditure.  This  report  describes  developments 
during  the  1964-66  triennium 3 and  makes  recommendations 
for  1967-69. 


Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Report  of  the  Committee, on 
Australian  Universities^.  ^Canberra.  Government  Printer, 
1957  (Murray  Report) . i 5f>3 
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Developments  during  1965—66  Included  the  creation 
of  four  new  universities,  three  of  them  new  institutions 
and  the  otner  a university  college  which  was  given 
autonomy.  There  are  nov  fourteen  Australian  univer- 
sities and  three  university  colleges,  and  a new  univer- 
sity is  planned  in  Brisbane.  The  existing  and  proposed 
institutions  should  provide  adequate  university  facili- 
ties at  least  into  the  middle  of  the  next  decade,  pro- 
vided that  other  sectors  of  tertiary  education  are 
developed  as  recommended  by  the  Tertiary  Committee^ 
Report. ^ Nevertheless,  many  qualified  students  have 
been  unable  to  gain  admission  to  universities  or  to 
courses  of  their  choice. 

The  demand  for  higher  education  is  continually  in- 
creasing. Of  the  university  ^ge-group  (17-22),  2.3 
per  cent  were  enrolled  in  universities  in  1946;  7.8 

per  cent  in  1966,  rising  to  an  estimated  8.4  per  cent 
in  1969.  There  is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  percentage 
enrolment  is  approaching  a constant  value.  The  total 
number  of  university  students  rose  from  69,070  in  1963 
to  91,160  in  1966,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent.  The 
estimated  number  for  1969  is  109,480,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  on  1966.  Postgraduate  enrolments  are  increas- 
ing at  a more  rapid  rate  than  undergraduate  enrolments; 
by  1969  over  10  per  cent  of  total  enrolments  will  prob- 
ably be  for  higher  degree  studies,  compared  with  8.38 
per  cent  in  1966  and  2.78  per  cent  in  1953.  Overseas 
students,  mainly  from  Asian  countries,  form  about  10 
per  cent  of  full-time  university  enrolments.  During 
this  period  of  expansion  the  proportions  enrolled  in 
the  various  faculties  have  shown  little  variation,  ex- 
cept for  arts,  which  has  increased  its  share,  and  medi- 
cine and  engineering,  which  have  shown  a decline.  Al- 
though there  are  difficulties  in  recruiting  staff  in 
some  subject  areas,  in  general  the  situation  has  im- 
proved, as  indicated  by  the  increasing  proportion  of 
lecturers  with  higher  degrees. 

The  capital  grants  recommended  by  the  Commission 
cover  university  buildings,  computers,  teaching  hospital 
buildings,  special  research  grants  and  student  residences; 
these  fields  have  been  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  ill 
the  past.  The  grants  recommended  for  1967-69  are  much 


^Australian  Universities  Commission.  Tertiary  Education, 
in  Australia.  Report  on  the  Future  of  Tertiary  Education 
in  Australia  to  the  Australian  Universities  Commission. 
Melbourne,  Government  Printer ,,,.196,4.  (Martin  Report). 
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greater  than  those  approved  for  1964-66,  a significant 
proportion  of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  needs  of 
new  and  rapidly  expanding  universities.  Two  special 
grants  are  proposed,  one  for  teaching  equipment  for  une 
in  departments  which  have  not  had  new  buildings,  and  the 
ether  to  develop  material  in  university  libraries  for 
the  humanities,  social  sciences  and  law.  The  libraries 
have  barely  been  able  to  keep  price  with  new  publications, 
and  in  many  fields  there  are  deficiencies  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  the  requisition  of  expensive,  out  of  print 
material.  This  grant  should  be  spent  on  material  not 
otherwise  available  in  Australia.  The  Commission  en- 
dorses the  twofold  nature  of  commonwealth  support  for 
research.  In  addition  to  the  university  research 
grants,  the  Australian  Research  Giants  Committee  allo- 
cates funds  to  selected  individuals  and  projects. 

The  general  recurrent  grants  recommended  for  1967- 
69  allow  for  an  improvement  in  the  student-staff  ratio 
at  the  older  universities  which  are  operating  with  rela- 
tively high  teaching  loads.  These  universities  also 
require  funds  to  improve  their  administrative  machinery c 
Recurrent  grants  are  also  recommended  in  respect  of 
teaching  and  administrative  costs  of  student  ref *dences, 
and  costs  of  teaching  hospitals  directly  attributable  to 
the  provision  of  clinical  training  for  medical  students. 

(Note  : After  discussions  with  the  state  governments, 
the  Minister-in-Charge,  Commonwealth  Activities  in  Fiu- 
cation  and  Research,  announced^  the  level  of  expenditure 
which  the  Commonwealth  was  prepared  to  support.  Over- 
all, this  amounted  to  about  10  per  cent  less  than  the 
recommended  programme,  but  the  reductions  were  not  uni- 
form. The  special  grants  for  libraries  and  teaching 
equipment  were  not  approved.  The  government  agreed  that 
sub-graduate  courses  should  be  transferred  to  other 
institution's,  but  adult  education  is  still  under  con- 
sideration.) 

At  present  various  sub-degree  and  miscellaneous 
courses  are  available  at  the  universities.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  minimum  qualifications  awarded 
by  a university  on  the  completion  of  a course  of  study 
should  be  a bachelor’s  degree,  and  thus  recommends  that 
sub-graduate  courses,  including  adult  education  activi 
ties,  be  transferred  to  other  institutions  by  1970. 

3 — 
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This  committee,  known  is  the  Work  Committee , was 
established  in  1965  to  advise  the  Minister-in-Churge  of 
Commonwealth  Activities  in  education  and  Research  with 
a view  to  promoting  the  balanced  development  of  tertiary 
education  outside  the  universities  and  teacher  training 
colleges , This  was  recommenced  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Future  of  Tertiary  Education  in  Australia  (the  Martin 
Committee) , which  in  1965  stressed  the  need  for  develop- 
ing and  diversifying  tertiary  education  outside  the 
universities , tertiary  being  defined  as  education  beyond 
the  completion  of  a full  secondary  education  or  its 
equivalent . The  aim  of  this  development  is  a new  type 
of  institution , the  college  of  advanced  education . 


In  accepting  this  recommendation,  the  commonwealth 
government  also  accepted  a measure  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  its  implementation.  Constitutionally,  edu- 
cation is  the  responsibility  of  she  states,  but  since 
World  War  II  the  Commonwealth  has  provided  an  increasing 
amount  of  financial  assistance  for  the  universities,  in 
the  form  of  grants  which  are  matched  by  the  state 
governments.  This  principle  has  now  been  extended  to 
advanced  education  other  than  universities  and  teachers1 
colleges,  and  one  of  the  Wark  Committee's  tasks  was  to 
recommend  the  levels  of  financial  assistance  for  the 
triennium  1967-69.  Support  will  be  given  to  those 
courses  and  institutions  whose  work  is  in  keeping  with 
the  committee’s  aims;  thus,  while  the  states  are  still 
free  to  act  independently,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions will  have  considerable  influence  on  tertiary  edu- 
cation in  all  states. 
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The  tertiary  institutions  which  are  to  be  developed 
into  colleges  of  advanced  education  fall  into  two  main 
groups;  institutes  of  technology  or  technical  colleges, 
which  are  government -sponsored  multi-purpose  institutions 
catering  for  a number  of  vocations;  and  specialist 
institutions  such  as  agricultural  colleges  or  schools  of 
physiotherapy,  some  of  which  are  privately  run.  The  re- 
port is  mainly  concerned  with  the  first  group,  which  is 
by  far  the  larger.  It  is  recommended  that  where  pos- 
sible the  specialist  institutions  share  the  amenities  and 
courses  of  a nearby  multi-purpose  institution,  and  that 
this  might  be  promoted  through  membership  of  an  institute 
of  colleges. 

The  colleges  of  advanced  education  are  intended  to 
provide  a greater  breadth  of  education  than  do  most  of 
the  existing  technical  colleges.  This  will  be  achieved 
in  the  following  ways:  the  introduction  or  expansion  of 

vocational  courses  with  a liberal  arts  content  such  as 
librarian  training,  journalism,  fine  arts,  management; 
the  introduction  of  some  broadening  subjects  into  all 
vocational  courses;  the  improvement  of  library  facilities; 
the  provision  of  recreational  and  social  facilities  for 
students  and  staff.  The  existing  institutions  suffer  in 
many  cases  from  sub— standard  buildings,  equipment  and 
libraries. 

The  multi-purpose  institutions  have  traditionally 
provided  courses  at  a number  of  levels  as  well  as  terti- 
ary diploma  and  certificate  courses.  To  be  true  colleges 
of  advanced  education,  the  tertiary  student  body  must  be 
large  enough  to  have  an  identity  of  its  own,  and  terti- 
ary courses  should  be  separated  as  much  as  possible  from 
general  technical  education.  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
community  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  could  provide  a 
student  population  with  sufficient  diversity  of  interests 
and  courses. 

The  colleges  will  differ  from  the  universities  in  the 
following  respects:  the  primary  emphasis  will  be  on 

teaching,  with  far  less  attention  to  post-graduate  train- 
ing and  research;  the  vocational  purpose  of  the  courses 
will  be  more  direct,  with  the  emphasis  on  application 
rather  than  on  the  subject  as  a discipline;  there  will 
be  a more  direct  and  intimate  relationship  with  business 
and  industry;  entrance  requirements  will  be  more  flex- 
ible; there  will  be  a greater  concentration  upon  part- 
time  studies  associated  with  employment. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a limited  number  of  first 
class  courses  in  a given  field  rather  than  to  set  up 
similar  courses  in  too  many  centres.  Appropriate  grants 
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and  living  allowances  would  be  necessary  for  students 
wishing  to  undertake  specialist  courses  in  other  states. 

Few  tertiary  colleges  offer  residential  facilities 
for  students,  but  these  could  be  appropriate  and  elig- 
ible for  Commonwealth  support  where  colleges  serve  a 
large  area,  or  for  colleges  which  offer  courses  not 
available  elsewhere. 

The  Advanced  Education  Scholarship  Scheme  makes 
available  1,000  awards  for  either  full-time  or  part-time 
study.  Benefits  include  the  payment  of  all  compulsory 
fees  and  a living  allowance  (subject  to  a means  test). 

The  teaching  staff  in  the  colleges  will  play  a 
decisive  role  in  their  success.  Recruitment  has  been 
difficult  because  of  poor  working  conditions  and  low 
salaries  in  many  cases.  It  is  hoped  that  increased 
prestige  and  improved  conditions  will  attract  men  and 
women  from  industry  and  from  abroad.  The  teaching 
staff  should  maintain  close  contact  with  business  and 
industry,  and  have  a voice  in  major  policy  decisions. 

At  present  students  who  wish  to  continue  their 
studies  after  obtaining  a diploma  normally  transfer  to 
a university.  In  a few  limited  fields  post— diploma 
courses  could  be  established  by  the  colleges  themselves, 
but  a more  general  solution  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a post-diploma  institution  in  close  association  with 
industry,  which  would  serve  the  whole  of  Australia. 

Appendices  to  the  report,  include  descriptions  of 
the  different  patterns  of  tertiary  education  in  each 
state,  and  the  projected  tertiary  enrolments  by  institu- 
tions and  fields  of  study  up  to  1969. 
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This  is  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  education 
and  training  for  agriculture  in  Australia . The  present 

facilities  are  describedy  and  then  set  against  estimates 
of  present  and  future  needs . Constructive  proposals 

are  made  as  to  how  these  needs  can  best  be  met  by  agri- 
cultural institutions  of  various  types . 


Secondary  schools,  technical  collages  and  schools, 
institutes  of  technology,  agricultural  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  agricultural  extension  services  are  all 
involved  in  agricultural  education  and  training  in 
Australia.  Education  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  states,  and  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  practice  and  organization  from  state  to  state.  Each 
state  should  form  an  agricultural  education  advisory 
committee  representative  of  primary  producers,  agri- 
cultural industry  and  commerce,  relevant  government 
departments  and  educational  institutions  to  ensure  a 
complementary  system  in  which  each  institution  has  a 
recognized  role. 


Some  secondary  schools  in  each  state  provide  agri- 
cultural courses  or  subj  'cts.  At  present,  farming  ab- 
sorbs a relatively' large  proportion  of  those  who  leave 
school  early  with  little  formal  education  above  the 
statutory  minimum.  As  agriculture  in  the  future  will 
require  a more  highly  educated  farming  community,  school 
courses  should  be  replaced  by  post-school  vocational 
courses  within  the  agricultural  college  system,  and 
potential  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  achieve  the 
highest  practicahSfJj^ndard  of  general  education. 
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Within  the  sytem  of  technical  education  are  a vari- 
ety of  agricultural  courses  and  subjects.  Sheep  and 
wool  subjects,  particularly  wool  classing,  predominate. 
Most  students  study  part  time,  and  correspondence  classes 
are  available.  There  is  a need  for  courses  in  farm 
mechanics  and  farm  management  accounting  at  country 
technical  colleges.  Closer  co-operation  between  the 
technical  colleges  and  the  agricultural  colleges  is 
recommended,  in  particular  to  develop  tertiary  level 
i courses  in  agricultural  technology  and  diploma  level 

courses  in  agricultural  engineering. 

Australian  agricultural  colleges  are  residential, 
with  farms  attached.  In  general  they  provide  two  or 
three  year  courses  leading  to  a certificate  or  diploma. 

| Originally  established  to  train  farmers,  the  majority 

of  dlplomates  now  enter  other  occupations.  Apart  from 
the  specialist  technology  courses  for  the  dairy,  food 
and  wine  industries,  the  colleges  do  not  provide  differ- 
ent courses  for  potential  farmers  and  career  dlplomates. 
Some  are  only  interested  In  providing  a near-university 
level  ofr  professional  training. 

Agricultural  colleges  should  accept  responsibility 
for  the  training  of  future  farmers;  colleges  near 
country  technical  colleges  could  continue  to  train  agri- 
cultural technologists,  and  those  In  more  isolated  areas 
could  emphasise  farming.  A greater  diversity  of  courses 
is  needed  to  meet  the  varying  needs  and  abilities  of 
potential  farmers.  The  greatest  need  appears  to  be  for 
the  rapid  development  of  twelve  month  courses  based  pri- 
marily on  the  training  needs  of  farmers’  sons,  who  form 
the  large  proportion  of  potential  farmers.  There 
should  be  some  specialization  according  to  region  and 
industry. 

Australian  universities  f.re  with  few  exceptions 
located  In  the  cities,  and  ar*  largely  non-resident la 1. 
There  Is  no  Australian  university  or  degree-granting 
institution  with  a specific  orientation  towards  agri- 
culture. The  agricultural  courses  offered  by  the  uni- 
versitieasare  oriented  towards  agricultural  science  re- 
search, rather  than  production  or  management,  and  are 
not  designed  for  potential  farmers.  Six  per  cent  <*£ 
agricultural  graduates  enter  farming,  0.5  per  cent 

(enter  agricultural*  extension,  and  52  per  cent  enter  re- 
search; two-thirds  are  in  government  employment. 

The  universities  do  not  cater  adequately  for  horti- 
culture, dairying,  conservation,  and  the  business  of 
agriculture.  It  is  recommended  that  the  universities 

570 . 
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co-operate  to  meet  these  needs.  A more  balanced 
course  in  the  business  and  science  of  farm  production 
would  attract  more  farmers  than  do  the  existing  courses. 

Continuing  education  and  refresher  training  Is  al- 
ready formally  organized  for  veterinary  science  graduates, 
but  not  for  agricultural  graduates.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  federal  Department  of  Primary  Industry  accept 
national  responsibility  for  the  organization  of  this 
training.  In  close  association  with  the  universities. 

The  only  formal  courses  of  training  for  agricul- 
tural extension  work  are  a post-graduate  diploma  at  the 
University  of  Queensland  and  a recently  Introduced  course 
at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  but  only  a minority  take 
these.  Short  In-service  courses  have  been  provided 
elsewhere  In  recent  years.  An  Institute  of  agricul- 
tural extension  Is  needed  at  an  appropriate  university 
to  act  as  the  focal  point  'or  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional extension  training,  research  and  evaluation, 
concentrating  available  staff  and  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  states.  This  should  be  financed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government. 

It  Is  estimated  that  for  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1965  to  1969,  351  graduates  (ex-unlversltles)  and 
530  new  dlplomates  (ex-agricultural  colleges)  will  be 
needed.  In  1963  there  were  173  new  graduates  and  287 
new  dlplomates.  Thus  there  Is  a large  gap  between  the 
demand  and  the  numbers  supplied  by  existing  facilities. 

At  least  two  new  faculties  In  agriculture  should  be 
established. 
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This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Australian  Council 
for  Educational  Research  at  the  request  of  the  Austra- 
lian College  of  Education,  and  is  an  account  of  some 
differences  between  the  Australian  states  in  practices 
and  organization  in  education . It  is  intended  to  point 
to  problems  which  may  confront  the  increasing  numbers  of 
students  who  transfer  from  one  state  to  another  during 
their  primary  or  secondary  schooling . 

Each  of  the  six  state  governments  Is  responsible 
for  education  within  its  own  territory*  The  systems  of 
education  which  have  developed  are  broadly  similar,  but 
there  are  many  variations  In  practice.  Some  of  these 
directly  concern  students  moving  between  states.  These 
Include:  the  length  and  nature  of  school  programmes; 

the  kinds  of  educational  institutions;  the  age  of  ad- 
mission to  school;  promotion  policies;  the  points  of 
transition  between  different  levels  of  education;  and 
the  types  of  examination  at  different  points.  On  the 
whole,  the  independent  schools  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
state  systems  In  these  matters. 

The  most  common  type  of  pre-school  institution  in 
each  state  Is  the  kindergarten,  which  caters  for  child- 
ren of  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  Attendance  is 
not  compulsory,  and  many  children  receive  no  pre-school 
education.  Only  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  does 
the  State  Department  of  Education  exercise  any  degree  of 
direct  control  over  kindergartens;  in  the  other  states 
most  kindergartens  are  private  institutions  or  run  by 
church  or  local  groups.  ' " 
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In  all  states,  children  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  once  they  reach  the  age  of  six,  but  the 
minimum  age  of  entry  allowable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  varies  from  four  years  seven  months  to  five 
years  one  month*  In  four  states,  the  primary  school 
contains  seven  grades;  in  the  others  there  are  only 
8 lx,  although  many  children  spend  two  years  in  grade 
one,  which  may  include  a preparatory  section*  Promo- 
tion in  the  primary  school  tends  increasingly  to  be 
based  on  the  age  and  social  development  of  the  child, 
rather  than  his  reaching  a prescribed  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  school  subjects.  South  Australia  still  awards 
a progress  certificate  at  the  end  of  grade  seven,  based 
cn  an  Internal  examination,  but  in  practice  almost  all 
children  obtain  it • 

The  transfer  from  primary  to  secondary  education 
within  the  state  system  usually  involves  a change  of 
school.  Some  state  primary  schools,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  provide  the  first  few  years  of  the  second- 
ary course.  Non- government  (independent  and  fee-paying) 

schools  often  provide  full  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion within  the  same  school.  The  average  age  of  stud- 
ents transferring  from  primary  to  secondary  education 
differs  from  state  to  state,  falling  between  twelve 
years  three  months  in  Victoria,  and  thirteen  years  one 
month  in  South  Australia.  Very  few  state  secondary 
schoo Is  are  selective;  but  parental  choice  is  limited 
by  zoning  and  residential  requirements  except  in  Queens- 
land . 


No  rigid  distinctions  can  be  drawn  between  the 
types  of  secondary  schools,  with  the  exception  of  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  and  the  extensive  system  of  tech- 
nical education  in  Victoria  which  begins  at  the  second- 
ary level.  The  principal  differences  to  be  found  are 
in  the  length  of  the  course  offered,  the  relative  empha- 
sis placed  on  academic  work  and  technical  or  commercial 
courses,  and  whether  the  school  is  single-sex  or  co- 
educational, High  schools  with  courses  leading  to 
university  matriculation  are  multilateral  in  that  they 
also  offer  commercial  and  technical  subjects.  Those 
with  shorter  courses  give  more  emphasis  to  pre— vocation- 
al training  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  the  shorter 
course  is  only  the.  consequence  of  small  numbers.  It  is 
possible  for  their  students  to  go  on  to  qualify  for 
tertiary  education  at  another  school. 

In  general,  the  first  stage  of  secondary  education 
is  defined  by  the  award  of  a certificate  based  on  an 
examination  taken  internally  or  externally  at  the  end 
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of  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  the  secondary  school 
(usually  the  tenth  year  of  schooling).  Only  a minority 
continue  past  this  point*  During  this  stage  there  is 
considerable  "streaming*1  in  the  multilateral  high  school. 
The  more  able  students  work  together  for  all  subjects, 
taking  mathematics  and  foreign  languages,  the  remainder 
substitute  commercial  or  technical  studies  for  one  or 
both  of  these*  New  South  Wales  Is  the  exception;  the 
fixed  "streams **  have  been  replaced  by  a more  flexible 
system  In  which  Individual  subjects  can  be  taken  at  one 
of  three  levels  according  to  ability  in  that  subject 
alone. 


During  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schooling, 
the  Influence  of  university  requirements  results  in  con- 
siderable uniformity  of  approach  and  curriculum  within 
and  between  the  states.  Although  the  actual  matricula- 
tion requirements  vary  widely  from  state  to  state,  all 
Australian  universities  recognize  the  others’  qualify- 
ing examination.  Recent  developments  have  resulted  in 
close  agreement  between  the  states  as  to  the  total 
length  of  schooling  to  be  completed  before  university 
entrance.  This  is  now  twelve  years,  except  in  Tasmania, 
where  the  matriculation  examination  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  grade.  However,  increasing  numbers  of 
Tasmanian  students  are  choosing  to  defer  completion  of 
the  examination  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade. 
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The  draft  of  the  new  programmes  for  the  primary 
school  and  the  primary  grades  of  the  eight-year  schools 
and  secondary  schools  is  intended  to  cover  a three-year 
course  of  studies*  the  study  of  systematic  courses * such 
as  the  Russian  language  and  arithmetic*  being  undertaken 
by  pupils  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade . The  feasibility 
of  such  an  organizational  reform  of  primary  education 
was  confirmed  by  a number  of  experimental  investigations 
conducted  over  a period  of  seven  years . The  changes 
introduced  in  this  connexion  into  the  content  of 
primary  education  were  determined  by  the  following  basic 
provisions . 

The  primary  Russian  language  course  is  regarded  as 
organic  part  of  the  entire  Russian  language  course 
at  the  eight-year  school.  Such  courses  as  phonetics  and 
morphology  figure  in  the  draft  programme  for  grades  X — 
III  as  the  first  stage  in  the  studies  of  the  appropriate 
sections  of  the  systematic  mathematics  course  and 
Russian  language  course  in  grades  IV  - VII.  In  the  first 
three  grades , the  pupils  are  introduced  to  all  the  basic 
aspects  of  the  language  such  as  phonetic  and  lexical 
phenomena , morphological  word  structure  and  parts  of 
speech.  But  only  the  most  essential  elements  of  this 
subject  are  Included  in  the  primary  education  programme. 
The  programme  is  not  supposed  to  burden  children  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  language  or  spelling  which  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  or  of  exclusively  theoretical 
significance,  or  are  difficult  to  grasp  at  this  stage 
of  instruction.  Only  that  information  which  can  be 
clearly  understood  and  assimilated  by  children  will  be 
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considered  useful  for  the  children's  Intellectual 
development,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  their 
speech  habits.  In  addition  to  grammar,  spelling  and 
punctuation,  the  new  programme  provides  for  the 
familiarization  of  the  pupils  with  the  rich  vocabulary 
of  the  Russian  language.  Lexical  exercises  take  up  more 
space  In  the  new  programme  than  In  the  current  one. 

The  reading  course  takes  Into  consideration  not  only 
cognitive  but  also  affective  alms.  It  Is  Intended  to 
promote  In  children  the  spirit  of  communism  and  to 
Inculcate  In  them  rudiments  of  communist  world  outlook. 
The  aesthetic  side  of  education  also  receives  special 
attention • 

In  the  elementary  mathematics  courses,  the  programme 
material  Is  re— distributed  over  grades  and  complemented 
with  new  themes  related  to  the  children's  mathematical 
development.  The  arithmetic  of  natural  numbers  Is  the 
pivot  of  the  course.  A deeper  notion  of  the  number  Is 
provided.  The  children  are  familiarized  with  the  names 
of  the  components  of  arithmetical  operations.  In  the 
third  grade,  the  programme  provides  for  the  study  of 
the  changes  In  the  results  of  addition,  subs tract Ion, 
multiplication  and  division  In  connection  with  the 
changes  In  the  components.  Numerical  formulae  are 
Introduced  In  the  solution  of  problems.  The  pupils  will 
have  to  find  the  unknown  component  of  arithmetical 
operations  using  a numerical  formula.  In  the  third 
grade  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of 
various  magnitudes  (time,  mass,  weight,  value  and  price, 
distance  and  speed,  etc.)  Great  Importance  Is  attached 
to  the  study  of  the  direct  and  Inverse  proportions  and 
also  the  results  of  operations  with  changing  components. 
The  draft  programme  gives  more  Importance  to  geometry. 

It  provides  for  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  square,  the  rectangle  and  the  triangle. 

In  the  third  grade  the  pupils  are  Introduced  to  the 
circle  and  circumference,  and  to  the  calculation  of  the 
area  of  the  square  and  the  rectangle. 

The  teaching  of  natural  history,  which  In  the  draft 
programme  is  singled  out  as  an  Individual  subject  from 
the  first  grade  onwards,  plays  an  Important  role  In 
fulfilling  the  cognitive  and  affective  alms  of  primary 
education.  Being  a natural  science  subject,  natural 
history  creates  broad  possibilities  for  the  thinking 
activities  of  the  school  children  by  Its  various  forms 
and  methods.  Systematic  observations  of,  and  experi- 
ments on,  plant  and  animal  life,  excursions,  the  use  of 
maps  at  school  and  in  the  field,  and  independent  work 
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ift  the  study  of  literature  and  other  sources  of  know— 
.ledge  promote  the  pupils'  power  of  observation,  arouse 
their  spirit  of  curiosity  and  enquiry,  and  enable  them 
to  make  objective  analyses,  comparisons,  and  conclusions. 
The  development  of  these  qualities  Is  moreover  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  enrichment  of  the  pupils* 
natural  science  vocabulary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
makes  It  possible  to  apply  consistently  and  broadly  the 
local  studies  principle.  This  Implies  that  the  first- 
graders  study  nature  around  their  school  and  the  work 
carried  out  by  the  people  living  next  door  to  them;  the 
second-grade rs  study  nature  and  the  work  of  the  people 
living  in  their  district;  third-graders  study  nature 
and  the  work  of  the  region  which  Incorporates  their 
district  and  their  town  or  village.  For  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  peculiarities  of  local  nature  the  pupils 
compare  It  to  the  nature  of  various  zones  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thr  realization  of  the  local  studies  principle 
In  the  content  of  natural  history  raises  the  level  of 
knowledge  and  inculcates  In  the  pupils  the  love  for 
local  nature.  Natural  history  Is  the  first  link  In 
systematic  natural  science  education.  The  content  of  the 
material  studied  at  this  level  of  education  concerns 
such  basic  notions  as  water,  air,  useful  minerals,  soil, 
plants,  animals,  man,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  regards  the  labour  poly technical  education  of 
junior-graders  the  draft  programme  provides  for  the 
learning  of  the  general  properties  and  classification 
of  processed  materials  and  of  their  significance  In 
everyday  life;  it,  moreover,  takes  Into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  the 
particular  tools  and  techniques  of  these  materials  and 
with  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  various  technical  professions.  The  programme 
also  emphasizes  the  polytechnical  character  of  the  skills 
and  habits  acquired  by  children  In  polytechnical  train- 
ing courses*  Special  attention  Is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion In  children  of  general  work  traits  such  as  planning 
and  organizing  work,  self-appraisal,  self-control,  and 
the  acquisition  of  elements  of  technical  drawing. 

The  draft  programmes  are  Intended  to  cultivate  the 
love  of  labour,  zeal,  the  readiness  to  work,  the  forma- 
tion of  social  motives  of  labour,  and  the  ability  to  work 
In  a team.  Scientific  investigations  in  the  last  few 
years  and  the  experience  acquired  by  teachers  show  that 
the  appropriate  organization  of  labour  training  and  of 
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the  content  of  the  elementary  school  programme  not  only 
ensures  the  solution  of  the  particular  problems  involved 
in  labour  training  but  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
entire  course  of  mental  development,  particularly  the 
development  of  the  technical  know-how  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  shaping  of  the  social  motives  of  each  child’s  labour 
activities  and  group  behaviour. 

The  new  primary  school  programmes  have  been  drafted 
following  the  recommendations  of  a commission  composed 
of  research  associates,  method  specialists  and  teachers. 
These  recommendations  support  the  idea  of  the  three-year 
elementary  educational  system  and  the  introduction  of 
systematic  courses  (the  Russian  language  and  mathematics) 
froii  the  XVth  grade  onwards.  The  draft  also  reiterates 
the  conclusions  of  the  commission  on  the  raising  of  the 
theoretical  level  of  elementary  education  by  relating 
it  more  closely  to  the  subsequent  systematic  courses  of 
the  Russian  language  and  mathematics. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Professor  M.A.  Melnikov 
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Decision  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and  the 

USSR  Council  of  Ministers  on  Measures  f^r  the  Further 
Development:  of  Physical  Culture  and  Sport* 
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physical  education 
administration 
equipment 
teacher  training 


typet  of  institution 

- general  schools 

- vocational  schools 

- physical  education  schools 


The  Decision  of  the  CC  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  USSR  stipulates*  in  particular * that  the  physical 
culture  moveme??t  should  he  of  a genuinely  national 
character j carefully  integrated  in  a scientifically 
organized  system  of  physical  training  and  adapted  to 
every  age— group  in  the  population • "Physical  training  of 
the  young  will  henceforth  take  place  principally  in  the 
general  educational  and  professional  technical  schools . 
Increased  allocations  are  called  for  to  permit  broaden- 
ing of  sport  activities  in  school  and  to  ensure  avail- 
ability of  necessary  equipment . The  improvement  in 
facilities  for  sports  and  physical  culture  is  to  he 
accompanied  hy  the  creation * over  the  next  two  to  three 
years*  of  physical  training  programmes  in  general 
educational  and  specialized  secondary  schools  with  each 
of  the  village  eight— year  schools  having  iic  own  full- 
time instructor  who * besides  leading  physical  training 
classes * will  he  expected  to  conduct  out-of-school 
sports  activities . All  schools  are  to  have  at  least  two 
physical  training  periods  a week. • 


Public  education  authorities  are  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  larger  scale  sports  activities  where  possible 
and  to  organize  physical  culture  classes  taking  into 
account  the  physical  capabilities  of  individual  students 
and  finally  to  collaborate  with  the  Ministries  of  Health 
of  the  Union  Republics  in  reviewing  the  results  of 
physical  training  programmes  on  an  annual  basis* 


Higher  and  secondary  specialised  educational 
establishments  are  to  provide  students  with  the 
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opportunity  and  facilities  for  regular  physical  train- 
ing and  sport  sessions  and  for  extra-curricular  sport 
activities.  It  is  also  hoped  that  students  will  them- 
selves participate  in  the  construction  of  sports 
installations  once  arrangements  are  made  to  ensure  that 
educational  establishments  receive  the  necessary  build- 
ing materials  and  equipment.  New  educational  establish- 
ments will,  in  principle,  be  commissioned  complete  with 
the  sports  installations  provided  for  them. 

Emphasis  is  laid,  in  the  Decision,  on  securing 
better  use  of  existing  sports  installations  and,  during 
the  day,  installations,  equipment  and  stock  will  from 
now  on  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  schools  and  techni- 
cums  free.  Colleges  are  also  to  be  permitted  reduced 
rates • 

Measures  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  physical 
culture  and  sports  specialists  are  also  called  for  and 
in  this  connexion  the  existing  educational  establishments 
are  to  be  expanded  and  higher  and  secondary  specialized 
sports  educational  establishments,  faculties,  depart- 
ments and  consultation  points  are  to  be  set  up  with  a 
number  of  teachers'  colleges  and  universities  organizing 
the  training  of  PT  instructors  for  understaffed  schools. 

A system  of  short-term  refresher  courses  for  instructors 
and  coaches  is  also  to  be  inaugurated. 

The  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Medical  Sciences  and  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences  will  work  together  to  find  solutions  for  the 
many  important  sociological,  pedagogical,  psychological, 
and  organizational  problems  arising  out  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a physical  culture  movement  on  a grand  scale. 

The  party,  government,  trade  union,  Komsomol, 
physical  culture  and  economic  organizations  have  a 
shared  responsibility  in  seeing  that  physical  culture  and 
sport  are  introduced  in  each  enterprise  and  office  in 
order  to  secure  increased  labour  productivity,  reduce 
risk  of  serious  illness  and  guarantee  workers  and  peasants 
every  possibility  of  rest  and  recreation. 

Greater  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  role  of 
physical  culture  and  sport  in  rural  surroundings  and 
local  authorities  are  expected  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  construction  in  collective  farms,  state  farms  and 
regional  centres,  of  sport  fields,  stadiums  and  other 
installations,  village  clubs  to  be  built  for  the  most 
part  complete  with  gymnasia  and  sports  grounds. 
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The  Decision  also  examines  the  role  of  the  Soviet  of 
the  Working  People’s  Deputies  in  the  development  of 
sport  and  physical  culture  programmes  among  working 
people  and  students.  It  is  hoped  to  build  new  sports 
centres  and  to  convert  existing  ones  so  that  facilities 
for  large-scale  group  activities  are  available  in  each 
district  and  neighbourhood. 

The  USSR  State  Building  Administration  together  with 
the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Union  of  the  USSR  Sports  Societies 
and  Organizations,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Voluntary  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Soviet  Army, 
Air  Force  and  Navy,  will  estimate  the  number  and  kind  of 
sports  installations  called  for  by  progress  in  urban 
development  and  reconstruction.  An  attempt  will  also  be 
made  to  standardize  methods  and  design  in  s it ting  up 
qports  centres.  It  is  hoped,  in  addition,  Lbat  the  out- 
fitting and  commissioning  of  sports  installations  in 
neighbourhood  units  and  housing  developments  can  be 
carried  out  at  the  same  time  as  tenants  begin  moving 
into  tt? \.^c  new  flats. 


To  develop  the  production  of  sports  goods  and  improve 
their  quality  and  to  promote  sales  the  USSR  State  Plann- 
ing Committee,  the  Councils  of  Ministers  of  the  Union 
Republics  and  the  appropriate  ministries  and  departments 
are  taking  steps  to  ensure  the  broadening  of  production 
and  higher  standards  in  sports  and  hiking  gear,  clothes 
and  footwear.  Specialized  sports  goods  shops  are  to 
be  extended  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  sports  materials  principally  through  the  All- 
Union  Designing  and  Experimental  Designing  Institute  of 
Sports  and  Hiking  Goods. 

The  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  intend  to  further  develop  physical  culture 
and  sports  by  ensuring  a broader  collaboration  between 
trade  unions  and  Komsomol  organisations,  and  those 
participating  in  sports  and  physical  culture  activities. 


Abstract  prepared  by  V . I • Filippovich,  Scientific 
Research  Institute  of  Age  Physiology  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences. 
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This  book  has  been  prepared  by  a body  of  research 
associate 8 at  the  Institute  of  Psychology  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences . It  contains  the  results 
of  many  years  of  experimental  research  aimed  at  ascertain- 
ing the  intellectual  ability  of  pupils  in  the  junior 
grades  to  assimilate  theoretical  knowledge . In  the  last 
few  decades  educators  and  psychologists  in  the  developed 
countries  have  been  seeking  ways  of  increasing  the  volume 
and  raising  the  level  of  knowledge  imparted  to  children 
at  every  stage  of  schooling . Particular  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  intellectual  ability  in  the 
junior  grades . A practical  need  has  arisen  for  a sub- 
stantial change  in  the  convent  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  grades  because  primary  school  curricula 
and  methods  no  longer  satisfy  the  requirements  of  compul- 
sory eight-year  education* 


There  is  an  obvious  need  for  the  expansion  and 
deepening  of  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  by  junior 
pupils*  However*  there  Is  widespread  belief  that  they 
are  too  young  to  assimilate  fully  the  theoretical  content 
of  school  courses*  that  they  can  grasp  only  pragmatic 
concepts*  Such  a view  Impedes  research  on  the  real 
cognitive  abilities  of  children  aged  7 to  10*  and 
prevents  the  practical  development  of  their  Intelligence. 


ON 
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A group  of  psychologists  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  D.B*  Elkonln*  organized  and  conducted  experi- 
mental classes  In  the  junior  grades  In  the  following 
subjects:  Russian  language*  mathematics  and  labour* 

all  of  which  put  a muchrjjjgp^ter  emphasis  on  theory  than 


do  other  school  subjects.  Experimental  programmes  were 
Introduced  In  1959  in  grades  X • IV  of  School  No.  91 
(Moscow) , School  No.  II  (Tula)  and  tip  village  school 
of  Mednoye  (Kalinin  Region) . 

Chapter  I (by  D.B.  Elkonin)  analyses  the  problem  of 
the  "age  peculiarities"  of  children.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  cognitive  abilities  of  the  children 
within  the  age-group  examined  are  directly  related  to 
the  type  and  content  of  the  knowledge  they  assimilate. 

By  changing  this  content  in  a certain  way,  it  is  possible 
to  cultivate  in  children  certain  pecualiarities  of 
thinking  that  are  not  observed  under  regular  classroom 
conditions • 

Chapter  II  (by  V.V.  Davydov  and  G.I.  Minskaya)  sets 
forth  theoretical  and  experimental  data  demonstrating 
the  ability  of  first  graders  to  assimilate  a mathematics 
course  which  includes  elements  of  algebra,  the  general 
form  of  expressing  relations  between  magnitudes,  etc. 
Psychological  data  is  then  given  supporting  substantial 
revision  of  the  traditional  programme.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  gives  in  detail  the  organization  of  the  activi- 
ties which  will  permit  first  graders  to  assimilate  fully 
the  content  and  meaning  of  such  complex  notions  as 
"equality",  "inequality",  "properties  of  equality  and 
inequality",  "transitivity",  etc.  The  study  of  these 
notions  was  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  familiariza- 
tion with  formulas  written  down  in  letters  (a  — a;  a, 
etc.).  Having  familiarized  themselves  with  magnitudes, 
the  pupils  can  successfully  study  the  "number"  as  a 
special  form  of  representing  the  inter-magnitude  ratio. 
Already  in  the  first  grade  pupils  will  be  Introduced  to 
numerical  order  and  to  the  method  of  forming  a numerical 
sequence  on  the  ± I principle.  Once  these  concepts  are 
learned  it  will  be  possible  to  Introduce  negative  numbers, 
fractions  and  coordinates  in  grades  II  - IV. 

Chapter  III  (by  L.I.  Aidarova  and  A.K.  Markova)  is 
devoted  to  teaching  the  basic  notions  of  the  Russian 
language  (morphology  and  syntax)  to  second  and  third 
graders.  In  regular  classroom  Instruction  junior  school 
children  are  not  given  a theoretical  analysis  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  the  relation  between  the 
form  and  meaning  of  words.  The  pupils  studying  in  the 
experimental  classes  acquired  this  knowledge  thereby 
deepening  their  notion  of  the  language  and  had  a most 
positive  effect  on  their  general  speech  development. 

This  proved  to  be  a good  preparation  for  the  systematic 
teaching  of  the  Russian  language  which  normally  begins 
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In  grade  V.  The  success  of  the  experimental  programme 
in  the  junior  grades  shows  that  traditional  educational 
psychology  belittles  the  cognitive  ability  of  children 
aged  7 - 11  in  languages,  just  as  in  mathematics. 

Chapter  IV  (by  E.A.  Ferapontova)  describes  an  inter- 
esting experiment  involving  first  graders'  ability  to 
carry  out  assignments.  These  first  graders  were  taught 
to  use  simple  plans  by  special  instructional  charts 
describing  the  order  and  method  of  carrying  out  the 
labour  operations  involved.  This  experiment  showed  that, 
given  appropriate  methods  of  instruction,  children 
successfully  analyse  rather  complex  spatial  forms,  can 
read  the  appropriate  plans  and  can  cope  with  assignments 
demanding  the  use  of  these  plans  in  making  things  out 
of  paper  and  wood. 

In  the  course  of  the  experimental  classes  the  follow- 
ing question  arose:  does  cognitive  learning  of  theo- 

retical knowledge  Influence  the  general  level  of  the 
pupils'  thinking  ? To  answer  this  question,  a special 
comparative  study  was  undertaken  in  experimental  grades 
I - IV  and  in  the  respective  grades  following  the 
regular  school  curricula.  The  results  of  this  investi- 
gation are  reported  in  Chapter  V (by  Y.A.  Ponomaryov). 
Results  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  investigation 
convincingly  testify  to  the  fact  that  systematic  cognitive 
learning  of  theoretical  knowledge  leads  to  a more  in- 
tense development  of  such  vital  Intellectual  functions 
as  analysis,  ability  to  generalize  and  to  draw  analogies. 
In  the  level  and  quality  of  these  functions  the  pupils 
of  the  experimental  classes  were  far  superior  to  those 
studying  under  the  regular  curricula. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  are  of  serious 
Importance  both  for  the  theory  of  elementary  training 
and  for  the  practical  revision  of  the  programme,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  theoretical  content  of  courses. 
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The  book  deals  with  certain  -problems  of  modem 
teaching  techniques , general  ones  on  the  one  hand  and 
algorithm  on  the  other , viewed  from  the  point  of 
mathematical  logic , Information  theory , psychology , and 
didactics . The  concept  of  teaching  Is  based  on  a variety 
of  control  processes . Following  the  teacher's  Instruc- 
tions, pupils  use  the  schemes  given  to  them  and  answer 
a number  of  questions  on  the  basis  of  alternatives  (yes 
or  no).  This  method , therefore , uses  the  sum  of  the 
schemes  required  to  perform  a number  of  logical  opera- 
tions, with  the  help  of  which  It  Is  possible  to  reach 
certain  conclusions . 
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The  book  Is  divided  Into  two  main  parts  - theory 
and  experimental  research.  The  theory  section  Includes 
the  following  topics:  algorithms  and  the  control 

process,  the  theory  of  Instructing  pupils  in  algorithms, 
logical  and  psychological  problems  cf  constructing 
algorithms  for  Identification,  and  mathematical  methods 
of  construction  and  evaluation  of  algorithms  for  identi- 
fication, Topics  In  the  experimental  research  part 
Include  the  following:  organization  of  experimental 

teaching  and  research,  and  results  of  experimental  In- 
struction and  research. 
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It  Is  pointed  out  that  modern  teaching  pays  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  Increasing  the  pupils'  knowledge 
by  introducing  them  to  general  regular  reasoning 
techniques.  There  is  an  Insight  Into  the  two  ways  of 
Instructing  pupils  in  algorithms  and  of  involving 
algorithmic  procgggf " to  pass  on  ready-made  algorithms 
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to  pupils  or  else  to  enable  them  (under  the  teacher's 
direction)  to  construct  algorithms  themselves. 

The  book’s  experimental  section  is  concerned  with 
the  aim,  design  and  outcome  of  an  experiment  in  instruct- 
ing students  in  general  analytical  techniques  (algorithms) 
and  problem-solving  techniques  (with  the  grammar  of  their 
native  language  as  the  source  material) • The  teaching 
experiment  was  carried  out  in  the  VI  and  VII  classes  in 
Moscow  schools.  There  were  6 experimental  classes  and 
22  ordinary  classes.  These  latter  classes  received  a 
normal  course  of  instruction.  The  fact  that  the  process 
of  grammatical  problem-solving  was  broken  down  into  a 
system  of  unit  operations,  made  it  possible  to  shape  out 
mental  processes  step  by  step.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  exercise— book  for  independent  work  and  a teach- 
ing machine  "Repet itor-IH  were  designed  to  teach  algorithms. 
The  basis  of  this  teaching  involved  not  only  control  over 
the  outcome  of  a mental  effort,  but  also  necessary  step 
by  step  control  over  the  very  course  of  the  mental 
activity.  The  analysis  of  the  results  revealed  that  the 
experimental  teaching  reduced  the  number  of  mistakes  made 
by  pupils  as  against  those  made  by  their  fellows  in  the 
ordinary  classes. 

The  findings  of  the  experiment  suggest  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  possibilities  of  discovering  and 
constructing  fairly  general  techniques  of  thinking  not 
only  for  particular  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum 
but  also  for  various  subject-matter  areas. 
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The  CPSU  Programme^  adopted  at  the  twenty-second  1 

Party  Congress  determined  the  tasks  for  the  further  \ 

development  of  public  education  as  follows:  i 

(a)  the  implementation  of  universal  secondary  educa- 
tion for  all  school-age  children  and  eight-year  school- 
ing for  working  youth  not  receiving  such  education • 

(b)  the  further  development  of  the  network  of  pre-school  \ 

establishments z boarding  schools  and  day  boarding  schools . j 

(c)  the  development  of  conditions  which  will  ensure  a \ 

high  level  of  education  and  upbringing  for  the  growing  \ 

generation . For  this  purpose  it  is  planned  to  carry  out 

an  extensive  programme  for  the  construction  of  schools  j 

and  other  educational  establishments 3 and  for  setting  i 

up  training  workshops ^ physics ^ chemistry  and  other 
laboratories ; previsions  are  made  for  the  opening  of 
new  gymnasiums 3 for  building  new  sport  centres 3 for  ] 

promoting  children9 s artistic  and  technical  activities • J 

Wide  use  will  be  made  of  such  media  as  radio * films 
and  television • 

(d)  the  further  development  of  the  secondary  and  higher 
specialized  education • 

In  1964 9 as  a result  of  the  experience  acquired  in  \ 

the  course  of  school  reorganization ^ it  became  possible  \ 

to  evaluate  the  changes  instituted  and  to  make  the  j 

necessary  amendments . In  August  19643  a resolution  was 
adopted  to  shorten  the  term  of  study  at  secondary  school  \ 

in  order  to  provide  a more  rational  organization  of  the 
pupils T labour  training  without  affecting  the  level  of  j 

general  education . In  1964-65  the  general  secondary 
school  changed  over  i^^^n-year  term  of  studies . 
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The  resolution  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  M0n  the  Measures  for  the 
Further  Improvement  of  the  General  Secondary  School 
stresses  that  the  Soviet  school  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide general  labour  and  polytechnical  education*  Its 
chief  task  is  to  impart  the  essentials  of  the  sciences, 
to  inculcate  high  moral  qualities,  to  prepare  pupils 
for  independent  life  and  for  the  choice  of  a profession. 
The  resolution  points  out  that  the  most  important  task 
of  the  Party  and  government  organs  in  the  field  of 
public  education  is  to  complete  by  1970  the  introduc- 
tion of  universal  secondary  education. 


Great  attention  is  paid  to  concrete  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  content  of  education,  for  ensur- 
ing that  school  work  is  based  on  consistent  and  scien- 
tific methods.  Special  stress  is  put  on  the  need  for 
bringing  the  content  of  education  into  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  scientific,  technical  and  cultural 
development;  to  ensuring  continuity  in  the  studies  of 
the  basic  sciences;  for  a more  rational  distribution  of 
studies  over  the  years  of  labour  training.  The  resolu- 
tion establishes  the  maximum  number  of  compulsory  hours 
of  courses  a week  (24  for  grades  I — IV , 30  for  grades 
V - X)  and  provides  for  introducing  optional  courses 
from  the  7th  grade  on. 

To  improve  the  polytechnical  education  for  school 
children  and  to  prepare  them  for  socially  useful  work, 
the  resolution  enjoins  the  managers  of  enterprises, 
collective  farms,  state  farms,  construction  projects  and 
large  public  organizations  to  help  schools  organize 
pupils'  labour  training,  and  set  up  the  necessary  study 
and  material  basis  for  the  latter.  The  resolution  also 
recommends  that  vocational  guidance  work  be  carried  out 
among  children  by  familiarizing  them  with  various  fields 
of  the  national  economy  and  culture,  enterprises, 
collective  farms,  state  farms  and  offices. 

Grades  IX  - X (XI)  of  a number  of  secondary  schools 
will  be  giving  their  pupils  a more  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  grounding  in  mathematics  and  computing 
techniques,  in  physics,  in  chemistry  and  chemical  pro- 
duction processes,  in  biology  and  agrobiology  and  in 
the  humanities. 

The  resolution  outlines  measures  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  high-quality  textbooks  and  study  aids  for  pupils 
and  teachers  manuals.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
problems  of  the  inculcation  of  Communist  morality,  inter* 
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national  friendship  and  solidarity  of  the  world fs 
peoples. 

The  secondary  school  staffs  will  Include  organizers 
of  extra-mural  educational  work.  These  instructors  will 
also  discharge  the  functions  of  assistant  school  princi- 
pals, Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  problems  of  the 
physical  and  aesthetic  education  of  the  pupils.  Meas- 
ures are  outlined  for  the  radical  improvement  of  the 
educational  information  available  to  parents  and  the 
general  public. 

The  resolution  stresses  the  need  for  the  improvement 
of  the  school fs  material  and  technical  facilities.  A 
number  of  concrete  measures  provide  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  budgetary  allocations  for  the  construction 
of  new  schools.  It  is  planned  to  carry  out  a large- 
scale  programme  for  the  construction  of  rural  schools 
along  with  homes  for  school  teachers;  eight-year  and 
other  secondary  schools  will  be  built  along  with  board- 
ing schools  for  pupils  living  in  remote  areas. 

The  resolution  attaches  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  school  management,  to  the  style  and  methods  of 
work  of  the  public  education  bodies.  An  important 
feature  of  this  document  is  its  great  concern  for  the 
teacher,  for  his  teaching  qualifications,  social 
prestige,  and  living  conditions. 

The  resolution  concludes  with  instructions  to  the 
USSR  Ministry  of  Education  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
general  secondary  school. 


* * * 

Titles  Postanovlenie:  "Ob  izmenenii  sroka  obucenija  v 
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Translation:  Resolutions:  "Changing  the  Terms  of  Studies 

in  Secondary  General  Labour  Polytechnical  Schools  with 
Production  Training";  "Measures  for  the  Further  Im- 
provement of  the  General  Secondary  School", 
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STiis  document  examinee  the  objective  connexions 
which  exist  between  the  system  of  training  and  the  course 
of  general  development  of  students  and  goes  on  to  propose 
a more  effective  system  of  education  than  that  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present  time . The  various  contributors  to 
this  booh  have  applied  the  pedagogical  experimentation 
method  of  research  which  they  have  combined  with  the 
observation  of  the  work  of  teachers  who  continued  to  use 
traditional  methods  of  primary  education . 

The  research  makes  an  extensive  use  of  experimental 
and  psychological  methods  in  studying  the  pupils’  faculty 
of  observation,  thinking  and  practical  (labour)  activity. 
I.P.  Pavlov’s  physiological  teaching  is  the  scientific 
basis  of  this  research.  Physiological  methods  help  to 
investigate  the  changes  in  the  neurodynamic  processes  of 
school  children  during  the  period  of  elementary  training. 
The  development  of  pupils  attending  the  experimental 
grades  is  compared  to  that  of  their  coevals  trained  in 
the  traditional  manner. 

The  experimental  programme,  text-books  and  methods 
of  this  new  system  of  primary  education,  proposed  in  the 
document,  are  based  on  didactic  principles.  Here  are  the 
most  important  of  them:  teaching  should  be  conducted 

at  a high  difficulty  level,  rapid  headway  is  essential; 
major  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  theoretical 
basis  and  systematic  work  should  be  carried  on  to  en- 
hance the  development  of  all  pupils,  including  the  slow- 
est learners.  These  principles  are  originally  inter- 
connected. By  teaching  at  a high  difficulty  level  is 

5&n 


meant  difficulty  which  is  connected  with  theoretical 
knowledge,  that  is  with  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
and  operations  under  study.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
multiply  multiciphered  numbers  or  to  learn  the  multi- 
plication table  by  heart.  However,  in  our  experiment 
a difficulty  of  a cognitive  nature  is  of  primary 
importance,  for  example,  grasping  by  the  first-graders 
of  a principal  idea  of  the  transference  law  of  multi- 
plication and  understanding  by  third-graders  of  a mono- 
tone function.  In  training  at  a high  difficulty  level 
the  degree  of  difficulty  is  taken  into  account.  This 
is  not  achieved  by  reducing  the  difficulty  but  by 
selecting  instructional  material  and  methods  which  will 
enable  the  children  to  understand  the  problem.  Other- 
wise, a pupil  may  involuntarily  proceed  along  the  line 
of  learning  by  rote.  In  that  case  a high-level  diffi- 
culty method  will  turn  from  a positive  factor  into  a 
negative  one. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  experimental  training  on 
the  basis  of  the  above  principles?  If » early  in  the 
first  grade  of  study,  the  observation  power  of  pupils 
both  at  the  experimental  and  ordinary  grades  is  identi- 
cal, pupils  in  the  experimental  grades  do  much  better, 
in  this  respect,  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
training.  For  instance,  during  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  an  unknown  stuffed  bird,  all  first-graders 
generally  pointed  out  the  colour  of  the  different  parts 
of  its  body:  64  per  cent  of  the  comments  made  by  the 

experimental  grade  pupils  and  60  per  cent  of  those  by 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  grade  dealt  with  the  description 
of  colour.  The  sum  total  o'  the  comments  made  by  pupils 
in  the  experimental  grade  c ncerning  the  properties  of 
an  object  under  observation  increased  by  almost  100% 
between  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  the  end  of  the 
second,  as  against  33  per  cent  for  the  ordinary  graders. 
Still  more  significant  are  the  differences  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  remarks.  Only  36  per  cent  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  experimental  grade  pupils  refer  to  the 
colour  of  the  object,  while  64  per  cent  deal  with  its 
shape  and  size,  and  with  the  dimensional  proportions  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Consequently,  obser- 
vation which  was  one-sided  at  the  beginning  of  the 
primary  educational  course,  is  now  becoming  many-sided. 
Pupils  in  the  ordinary  grades  primarily  make  remarks 
concerning  the  colour  of  the  object  (71  per  cent  of 
remarks)  even  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  study. 
They  seem  to  be  little  concerned  with  the  other  proper- 
ties of  the  object  under  observation.  Although  these 
school  children  notice  the  other  aspects  of  the  object, 
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the  character  of  their  observation  remains  just  as  one- 
sided as  it  was  at  the  start. 

Thinking  hnz  been  studied  with  the  help  of  assign- 
ments for  the  selection  of  specially-prepared  geometri- 
cal bodies  (cylinders,  trihedral  and  hexahedral  prisms, 
truncated  trihedral  pyramids  and  parallelepipeds)  of 
different  heights  and  colours.  The  pupil  was  expected 
to  disclose  the  principle  of  a required  selection  and 
formulate  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of 
training  almost  no  one  in  the  experimental  and  ordinary 
grades  could  solve  the  problems.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  training  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
experimental  grade  made  considerable  headway  towards 
fulfilling  their  assignments ; only  11  per  cent  of  pupils 
attending  ordinary  grades  could  achieve  the  same  level. 

Analogous  differences  have  been  discovered  when 
pupils  were  given  an  assignment  to  make  an  object 
according  to  a pattern.  They  had  to  make  a small  box 
out  of  cardboard  (they  had  not  had  such  an  assignment 
before) . Prior  to  getting  down  to  making  the  box  a pupil 
had  to  draw  up  a plan  of  his  work,  i.e.  to  indicate 
which  operations  and  in  what  succession  he  was  going  to 
do  the  work.  If  the  pupils  in  the  second  experimental 
grade  were  able,  in  most  cases,  to  plan  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  their  coevals  from  the  ordinary  second  grade 
failed  to  outline  a full  plan  of  their  assignment.  In 
making  the  box  all  the  pupils  in  the  experimental  grade 
acted  in  the  same  way  while  only  one-fourth  of  their 
coevals  in  the  ordinary  grade  were  doing  the  necessary 
oper a t ions  correct ly • 

The  pupils  in  the  experimental  grade  have  made  great 
headway  in  the  field  of  neurodynamic  processes.  A 
considerable  Improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  function 
of  Internal  cortecal  inhibition  and  of  restraining  and 
releasing  nervous  processes.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
repression  of  the  formerly  widespread  irritatory 
process:  in  the  reduction  of  inhibition  reflexes,  in 

the  establishment  of  gradual  conditioned-reflex  motor 
responses,  and  in  a better  concentration  of  the 
inhibition  process. 

These  facts  testify  to  a considerable  progress  in 
the  development  of  pupils  attending  the  experimental 
grades  who  work  according  to  a system  differing  from 
that  employed  in  ordinary  grades.  At  the  same  time, 
versatility  it*  the  development  of  pupils  in  the  experi- 
mental grades  has  become  quite  obvious:  their  power  of 
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observation,  thinking  and  their  ability  for  practical 
activities  have  improved  considerably.  This  all  goes 
to  show  the  efficiency  of  the  ney*  didactic  system  of 
primary  training  promoting  the  general  development  of 
school  children. 

The  authors  suggest  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
above  principles  be  applied  to  the  next  stage  of  school 
education,  the  5th  - 8th  grades.  The  new  system  of 
teaching  calls  for  greater  attention  to  the  problems 
of  upbringing,  since  the  organic  connexion  between 
teaching  and  upbringing  is  essential  for  general  develop- 
ment of  school  children.  Thus,  prospects  are  opening  up 
for  more  extensive  research  into  the  objective  ties 
between  the  arrangement  of  the  teaching  process  and  the 
development  of  school  children  as  well  as  prospects  for 
a considerable  improvement  of  the  school  system. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Professor  L.V.  Zankov,  USSR 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences. 
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The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  elucidate  the  connexion 
between  the  development  of  pupils  and  their  assimilation 
of  knowledge  and  habits  in  the  experimental  grades  of 
the  new  system  of  primary  schooling  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  L . 7.  Zankov . Various  methods  of 
investigation  were  used:  observation  during  lessons , 

analysis  of  written  tests , individual  talks  with  pupils , 
experimental  psychological  methods . 

A comparison  is  drawn  between  the  progress  made  by 
Igor  L.,  one  of  the  most  capable  pupils  of  the  experi- 
mental grade,  and  his  assimilation  of  knowledge  and 
habits  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
studies.  The  considerable  progress  made  by  Igor  L. 
during  this  period  of  his  development  served  as  a basis 
for  the  independent  generalizations  of  knowledge  in 
grammar,  of  the  differentiation  between  and  comparison 
of  individual  items  of  information,  and  a free  operation 
of  grammatical  notions.  The  connexion  between  the 
development  and  assimilation  of  the  Russian  language 
material  is  supported  by  the  ratio  between  the  time 
periods  in  the  course  of  Igor  L» 1 s development  and  in 
the  mastering  of  orthography.  Igor  registered  intensive 
and  rapid  progress  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  years 
of  training.  In  the  third  year  the  number  of  errors  in 
his  spelling  tests  And  compositions  dropped  sharply 
(from  4.7  to  2.8  errors  in  each  100  words.) 


j 
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Nine  F. , one  of  the  slowest  learners  of  the  experi- 
mental grade,  did  worse  tjian  Igor  in  the  assimilation 
of  knowledge  and  habits;  buj^^e,  too,  coped  with  the  study 
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programme.  The  facts  testifying  to  Nina's  substantial 
progress  in  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  are  of  major 
importance  because  this  girl  is  a typical  representative 
of  the  slow  learning  junior  graders.  Under  the  conven- 
tional study  conditions  such  pupils  lag  more  and  more 
behind  the  class.  Under  tba  new  system  Nina  F.  made  a 
substantial  headway  in  her  development  and  this  became 
an  important  condition  of  a good  assimilation  of  know- 
ledge and  habits. 

The  reproduction  of  a complex  and  long  text  in 
history  revealed  that  the  pupils  of  the  experimental 
class  grasped  its  content  and  understood  the  logical 
connexions  between  its  parts.  The  brief  exposition  of 
the  content  was  combined  with  the  preservation  of  the 
original's  sense  structure.  Reproduced  by  pupils  after 
two  weeks  without  repeated  reading,  the  text  retained 
the  logical  ties  between  its  parts. 

The  mastering  of  singing  habits  and  elementary  music 
knowledge  was  also  notable  for  its  high  quality  and  was 
far  ahead  of  the  assimilation  of  music  habits  in  the 
ordinary  classes.  The  result  achieved  in  the  experi- 
mental class  is  of  basic  importance  since  the  poor 
assimilation  of  singing  habits  by  certain  pupils  is 
usually  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  ear  for 
music.  The  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  the  experi- 
mental class  is  due  to  the  systematic  work  carried  out 
on  both  the  general  and  the  musical  development  of  all 
pupils  in  the  class. 

The  success  achieved  in  the  general  development  of 
the  junior  graders  in  the  process  of  studies  according 
to  the  new  system  makes  for  a high  quality  of  knowledge 
and  habit  assimilation  in  various  subjects.  In  the 
framework  of  these  general  achievements  there  are  con- 
siderable individual  differences  in  development  and 
knowledge  assimilation. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Professor  L.V. 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences. 
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Vocational  education  objectives  : commercial, 
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This  publication  outlines  the  objectives  and  prob- 
lems of  vocational  education  in  the  U.A.R.  within  the 
framework  of  recent  developments  in  the  social , economic 
and  political  life  of  the  country.  The  data  presented 
includes  both  the  general  objectives  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  specific  goals  of  each  type. 

The  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  development 
of  the  country,  as  summarized  in  the  preface  of  the  docu- 
ment,^ : to  prepare  a new  generation  of  youth  fully 
conscious  of  the  value  of  technical  and  vocational  work 
as  a means  to  social  progress;  to  prepare  and  train  the 
manpower  needed  for  the  development  projects  which  aim 
at  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  achievement  of  these  goals  by  promoting  the  national 
system  of  vocational  education  through  developing  its 
laws,  emphasizing  practical  training  alongside  with 
general  culture,  revising  and  modifying  syllabi  and 
curricula,  and  providing  adequate  equipment  and  facili- 
ties and  proper  training  of  qualified  teachers. 

The  document  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  general 
objectives  of  vocational  education  as  follows  : physical 
development  of  students  to  meet  the  needs  of  growth  and 
the  characteristic  requirements  of  adolescence;  mental 
development  by  training  the  students  to  think  on  sound 
scientific  bases,  to  make  good  use  of  experience  in 
solving  present  and  future  problems  and  to  enrich  their 
knowledge  by  read^xe,^^©©^!  and  behavioral  development 
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through  co-operative  work,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  in  school  life,  and  the 
development  of  human  relations  and  leadership;  spirit- 
ual development  through  adequate  aesthetic  and  religious 
education;  propagating  the  concepts  of  Arab  nationalism 
and  the  spirit  of  national  consciousness;  promoting  the 
idea  of  Afro-Asian  solidarity;  discouraging  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination;  preparing  the  students  for 
active  citizenship  in  a socialist  society;  training  the 
students  to  participate  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  specific  aims  of  each  type  of  vocational  educa- 
tion are  summed  up  as  follows. 

Secondary  commercial  education  aims  mainly  at  pro- 
viding students  with  adequate  training  for  work  in  pri- 
vate enterprises,  firms,  co-operatives  and  similar 
establishments.  Among  the  major  subjects  are  the  Ara- 
bic language,  foreign  languages,  terminology,  specific 
commercial  and  economic  subjects. 

Secondary  agricultural  education  aims  at  training 
students  to  undertake  agricultural  activities  on  the 
basis  of  sound  techniques,  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  limited  agricultural  projects,  and  to  meet  the  demand 
of  public  and  private  enterprises  for  skilled  manpower 
at  this  level.  The  work  experience  areas  emphasized 
in  this  connexion  comprise  : agricultural  production, 
reclamation  of  land,  insecticides,  food  industries, 
animal  and  bee  breeding,  farm  management  and  mechani- 
zation. 

Secondary  industrial  education  aims  at  preparing 
the  skilled  manpower  for  the  industrial  sector  by  pro- 
viding their  students  with  the  basic  techniques  of  modern 
industry,  principles  of  work  supervision,  general,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  education.  Annexed  to  the  chapter 
on  industrial  education  are  several  illustrative  tables 
specifying  the  different  levels  of  practical  skills 
emphasized  by  the  various  sections  of  the  industrial 
schools. 
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The  main  factors  which  have  governed  the  educational 
] policy  of  the  up  to  recent  times  have  been  the 

necessity  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  next  level  of  educa- 
r and  move  especially,  of  providing  the  civil  service 

with  trained  personnel . ^ A new  policy  is  noto  being  ap- 
plied whose  general  aim  is  to  create  enlightened  citizens, 
capable  of  participating,  within  the  limits  of  their 
aptitudes  and  degree  of  maturity , in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  evolution  of  the  new  society . This  report, 

which  was  prepared  by  a panel  of  experts  in  educational 
planning,  outlines  the  objectives  of  the  new  system  of 
education  and  elaborates  upon  the  developing  functions  of 
schools . 


The  first  chapter  outlines  the  national  and  educa- 
tional objectives.  The  former  are  aimed  at  achieving 
social  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity,  raising  the 
production  and  living  standards,  maintaining  national 
sovereignty  and  internal  stability,  and  ensuring  the  con- 
tribution of  the  U.A.R.  to  the  international  field.  The 
educational  objectives  are  : 
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to  combine  education  and  instruction  in  one  frame- 
work, so  as  to  ensure  integrated  development  of  citizens; 

to  emphasize  the  interaction  between  the  individual 
and  his  environment,  and  develop  the  sense  of  loyalty  to 
his  community,  and  the  ability  of  effective  participation 
in  the  service  of  society; 

to  develop;  respect  for  manual  labour  and  to  emphasize 
the  quantitative  aspects  of  technical  education,  as  the 
cornerstone  of  production; 
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to  develop  higher  education  along  such  lines  as  to 
ensure  the  training  of  competent  personnel  in  the  various 
sectors ; 

to  keep  abreast  of  international  developments  in  the 
fields  of  science,  arts  and  literature,  and  to  make  use 
of  innovations  in  all  fields; 

to  enhance  cultural  co-operation  with  the  Arab, 
African  and  Aslan  countries,  as  well  as  with  all  friend- 
ly countries  of  the  world. 

Chapter  2 defines  the  objectives  of  the  primary 
school  as  follows: 

to  provide  the  pupils  with  the  type  of  education 
which  suits  their  level  of  growth  and  maturity  and  en- 
sures the  integrated  development  of  all  aspects  of  the 
personality; 

to  enable  them,  after  an  adequate  period  of  train- 
ing, to  participate  in  practical  life,  or  to  continue 
their  education; 

to  prepare  the  pupils  for  good  citizenship  in  a 
socialist  society; 

to  develop  respect  for  manual  labour,  interest  in 
the  acquisition  of  technical  skills  and  ability  to  take 
part  in  the  promotion  of  local  community; 

to  encourage  sound  interaction  between  school  and 
community. 

Certain  points  are  emphasized  in  curricula  and 
teaching  practice  such  as  the  integration  of  experiences, 
the  participation  of  workers  in  the  drafting  of  curricula, 
increased  attention  to  methods  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing,  the  role  of  the  class-teacher,  extra-curricular 
activities,  audio-visual  media,  textbooks,  practical 
orientation  of  instruction. 

Chapter  3 is  devoted  to  the  preparatory  (inter- 
mediate) schools.  It  deals  with  the  history  of  this 
type  of  school  which  started  as  a four-year  school  in 
1953,  accessible  to  pupils  who  had  completed  the  fourth 
grade  of  their  primary  schooling  and  had  passed  an  ent- 
rance examination.  In  1957  the  status  of  the  school 
was  revised  : it  was  defined  as  a three-year  school 
accessible  to  the  six-year  primary  school  leavers,  its 
aim  was  to  identify  and  foster  the  special  aptitudes  and 
talents  of  its  pupils  for  purposes  of  better  further 
orientation.  At  first,  preparatory  education  was 
diversified  and  included  both  general  and  technical 
(industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial)  preparatory 
schools.  Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Higher 
Planning  Committee  forEg^cation  in  1963,  it  was  decided 
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to  unify  this  type  of  school  into  what  is  called  the 
"modern  preparatory  school11,  which  combined  cultural 
disciplines  with  practical  subjects*  The  subsequent 
expansion  of  preparatory  education  with  a view  to  ex- 
tending compulsory  schooling  to  this  stage  is  foreseen. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  a discussion  on  the  role  of 
the  preparatory  school  in  the  establishment  of  social 
values  and  the  strengthening  of  the  natural  bond  between 
the  school  and  community* 

Chapter  4 deals  with  the  general  secondary  schools* 
The  students  enrolled  in  these  establishments  are  select- 
ed from  among  the  general  preparatory  school  leavers, aged 
between  14  and  17  years*  The  duration  of  study  is  three 
years*  After  the  first  year,  the  student  may  choose 
between  two  sections  of  specialized  study,  viz,  the 
science  and  the  literary  sections*  Hitherto,  the  gene- 
ral secondary  school  system  had  provided  for  a five-year 
course  of  studies  divided  into  two  stages  : a four-year 
course  leading  to  the  secondary  school  certificate 
(general  section),  followed  by  another  year  to  obtain 
the  secondary  school  certificate  (special  section) . 

This  fifth  year  provided  for  study  in  three  branches  : 
literature,  mathematics  and  science,  language  study  be- 
ing included  in  all  sections*  As  to  the  curricula  and 
plans  of  study  of  the  general  secondary  schools,  new 
subjects  were  introduced  to  conform  with  the  new  trends 
of  educational  policy*  These  new  subjects  comprise  : 
natural  science,  as  being  essential  for  the  modern  world; 
work  experience  activities  (vocational  culture  in  experi- 
mental schools) , with  a view  to  training  the  pupils  to 
participate  more  actively  in  the  establishemnt  and 
development  of  the  new  socialist  society;  sociology, 
economy,  geology  and  surveying  (in  the  literary  section) 
to  give  the  students  a background  of  scientific  culture, 
so  that  they  may  appreciate  the  new  economic  and  social 
trends  in  the  U*A*R*  and  in  the  world  at  large* 


Chapter  5 defines  the  responsibilities  of  teacher 
training  schools  as  follows  ; 


to  prepare  primary  school  teachers  for  teaching  with 
efficiency; 

to  provide  primary  school  pupils,  especially  in  the 
rural  areas,  with  enlightened  teachers,  capable  of  rais- 
ing their  cultural  and  social  standard  of  living,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  parents; 

to  act  as  centres  for  the  educational  development 
of  the  local  community,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  solution  of  coir™»*^1^|yblem8. 


The  document  discusses  the  development  of  the 
teacher  training  schools  and  their  plans  of  study. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  general  principles 
of  education,  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  of  those  sub- 
jects the  teachers  will  specialize  in  after  graduation. 
Facilities  are  offered  for  the  pursuit  of  practical 
activities  and  hobbies.  Finally,  this  type  of  school 
is  responsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  specific 
subjects  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  primary 
schools.  It  also  has  its  part  in  preparing  teachers 
for  the  special  education  (handicapped)  schools.  These 
teachers  are  usually  selected  from  among  the  best  teach- 
ers of  the  primary  stage.  The  careful  selection  of  the 
teaching  personnel  for  the  teacher  training  schools  is 
also  emphasised . 
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This  document  is  divided  into  three  parts : (a)  a 

project  for  the  further  education  of  pupils  who  have 
completed  their  primary  schooling;  (b)  curricula  of 
work  experience  activities  to  be  covered  by  these 
studies ; (c)  curricula  of  cultural  subjects . 

The  proposed  project  is  planned  especially  for 
primary  school  leavers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
passing  on  to  the  next  educational  stage  and  are  in  need 
of  preparation  for  some  sort  of  productive  work . Through 
the  development  of  adequate  skills  required  for  the 
different  work  experience  arec.s  in  the  community y it  is 
aimed  to  help  pupils  to  earn  their  living  and  raise  their 
standard  of  life . The  proposed  studies y furthermore y 
are  designed  to  provide  a general  culture  necessary  for 
enlightened  citizenship . 

The  project  implies  the  following  specific  objectives: 
(a)  to  acquaint  the  primary  school  leavers  with  the 
various  work  opportunities  in  the  community;  (b)  to 
stimulate  their  enthusiasm  for  voluntary  work  as  means  of 
material  benefit  and  personal  welfare;  (c)  to  develop 
their  respect  for  manual  labour;  (d)  to  prepare  them 
for  further  vocational  training. 

The  course  of  study  is  to  be  carried  out  along  two 
lines:  (a)  75  per  cent  of  the  time-table  is  to  be 
devoted  to  training  at  centres  and  will  consist  in 
developing  the  pupils'  skills  in  the  crafts  needed  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  the  scientific 
and  technical  elements  of  simple-  .adu^criil,  agricultural 
and  commercial  work,  with  the  necessary  pro- 
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portion  of  cultural  subjects;  (b)  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  of  the  course  will  be  carried  out  in  the  local 
vocational  establishments  where  the  pupils  are  given 
simple  and  continuous  field  training. 

The  work  inside  the  training  centre  is  to  be  run  in 
evening  classes  for  four  hours  each  evening,  so  that  the 
pupils  may  be  able  to  do  some  work  in  the  morning  in 
paid  jobs*  Field  training  will  be  for  six  months  daily. 
The  trainees  may  receive  some  pay  during  this  period. 

The  course  is  so  flexible  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  the 
pupils*  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and  thus  provides  a 
suitable  range  of  craft  selection.  Enrolment  in  the 
course  is  open  to  pupils  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Thirty-one  work  experience  areas  are  listed.  They 
comprise  agricultural,  industrial  (wood  and  metal  work- 
shops) and  domestic  crafts.  Cultural  subjects  include: 
the  Arabic  language,  religious  education  and  arithmetic. 

Two  appendices  are  annexed  to  the  report:  dealing 
with  facilities  for  financing  the  project  and  the  final 
report  on  the  results  of  a pilot  experiment  at  the  end 
of  1964/65. 
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This  publication  is  an  official  presentation  of  the 
steps  to  be  undertaken  to  develop  industrial  education 
so  as  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
socialist  economic  planning  in  the  r\A.B.  It  is  divided 
znto  eight  sections  dealing  with  l,:  following  aspects 

of  development  : (a)  technical  education;  (b)  study 
plans  and  curricula, ; (c)  equipment ; (d)  teacher  train- 
ing; (e)  student  training  in  factories;  (f)  the 
relationship  between  industrial  schools  and  the  community; 

(g)  the  role  of  industrial  schools  in  production;  and 

(h)  the  follow-up  of  graduates • 

The  report  starts  with  a general  description  of 
industrial  education  before  the  1952  revolution  and  goes 
on  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  developing  this  type 
of  education  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  fundamental 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  new  society. 

The  curricula  of  industrial  schools  arts  to  include 
such  subjects  as  : science,  pure  mathematics,  labour 
legislation,  industrial  hygiene  and  safety,  history  t 
geography. 

The  er  olment  of  students  is  to  be  ooen  to  Doth 
sexes.  Vocational  studies  for  workers  in  the  school 
vicinity  are  to  be  organized  to  enable  them  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  recent  developments  in  the  various 
crafts.  A certain  number  of  graduates  from  the  in- 
dustrial schools  are  to  be  selected,  after  having  under- 
gone the  requisite  pedagogical  training,  to  teach  in 
these  establishments.  t j^Jhr^lgher  industrial  institutes 
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are  to  be  made  accessible  to  outstanding  graduates  of 
these  schools.  Moreover,  various  measures  are  en- 
visaged for  the  provision  of  adequate  premises  and  suf- 
ficient equipment  so  that  industrial  schools  may  be  able 
to  cater  for  both  ths  educational  and  the  social  needs 
of  the  students. 

Candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  in  industrial 
schools  are  required  to  possess  the  following  academic 
qualifications  : (a)  a higher  degree  in  education  in  the 

case  of  teachers  of  cultural  subjects;  (b)  a B.Sc.  from 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering  or  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Arts 
in  the  case  of  teachers  of  technical  subjects;  (c)  a 
diploma  of  secondary  industrial  education  for  teaching 
subjects  dealing  with  practical  activities. 

The  report  also  deals  with  the  organization  and 
implementation  of  the  in-service  training  af  the  teach- 
ing personnel  in  industrial  schools.  Long-term  and 
short-term  training  courses,  either  in  industrial  plants 
or  training  centres,  are  organized  during  the  school 
year  or  the  summer  vacation  to  acquaint  the  teachers 
with  the  most  recent  changes  in  technological  develop- 
ment. Missions  abroad  for  teachers  and  fellowships 
to  advanced  industrialized  countries  are  considered  an 
effective  means  of  training.  The  exchange  of  engineers, 
technicians  and  industrial  schools  teachers  between 
schools  and  factories  is  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  technical  experience,  linking  the  school  with 
the  factory,  and  unifying  methods  of  production. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  relationship  between  the 
industrial  schools  and  the  community  in  as  much  as  the 
establishment  of  socialist  society  presupposes  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  the  different  elements  which  compose  it. 
Accordingly,  the  new  industrial  school  is  to  represent 
more  than  an  educational  establishment  or  a centre  of 
vocational  training,  It  is  to  partake  actively  in  the 
economic  production  of  the  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  proposes  to  follow-up 
graduates  from  the  industrial  schools  in  their  new  jobs 
so  as  to  evaluate  their  professional  efficiency.  This 
evaluation  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  development 
of  industrial  education  along  sound  and  realistic  lines. 


Four  tables  are  appended  illustrating  i (a)  the 
quantitative  development  of ^schools,  classes  and  pupils 
during  the  period  from  1963/64 ; (b)  the 
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quantitative  development  of  school  personnel;  (c)  the 
development  of  the  budget  allotted  to  industrial  educa- 
tion during  the  period  1960/61  to  1964/65;  (d)  coordina- 

tion of  the  various  crafts  among  the  goveraorates . 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  Documentation  and  Research 
Centre  for  Education,  Cairo. 
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Development  of  agricultural  education  in  the  U.A.R. 


The  publication  is  concerned  with  the  recent 
developments  in  agricultural  education  which  resulted 
from  the  application  of  socialist  principles  in  the 
various  sectors  of  life  in  the  U.A.R.  The  preface 
discusses  the  present  conditions  of  vocational  education 
and  the  essential  role  it  can  play  in  the  development  of 
the  country . It  also  presents  the  efforts  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  to  develop  further  this  type  of 
education.  This  is  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  histo- 
ry of  agricultural  education  in  the  country  since  the 
first  school  of  agriculture  v'as  established  in  1829.  The 
document  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  developments  that  took 
place  after  the  revolution  of  23  July  1952  and  the  major 
changes  which  were  introduced  in  agricultural  education. 
The  structure  of  agricultural  education  was  organized 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  No.  262 
enacted  in  1956  and  its  subsequent  amendments. 


New  syllabi  were  set  up  to  provide  the  students  with 
adequate  training  in  the  various  fields  of  agriculture 
and  including  general  culture.  Certain  vocational  sub- 
jects were  emphasized,  such  as  agricultural  economy,  co- 
operation and  agricultural  engineering;  45  per  cent  of 
the  time-table  is  devoted  to  practical  training.  A 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  was  allowed  for  in  the 
syllabi  so  as  to  be  easily  adaptable  to  the  various  needs 
of  the  community.  Among  the  major  subjects  are  : 
religious  education,  Arabic  language,  foreign  languages, 
social  studies,  agriculture,  gardening,  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  apiculture  «\n d animal  husbandry*  food  indus- 
tries, dairy,  phytop^l^xUjgy , safety  hygiene,  physical 
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education,  pre-military  training. 

Curricula  were  replanned  so  as  to  reflect  the  new 
aims  of  education,  as  well  as  the  specific  aims  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  its  developed  form  and  to  reinforce 
the  bond  between  this  type  of  education  and  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  community. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  secondary  agri- 
cultural schools  buildings.  Plans  were  drawn  up  to  pro- 
vide the  required  number  of  agricultural  schools  well 
equipped  with  modern  instruments,  teaching  aids,  libra- 
ries, etc. 

The  training  of  students  is  carried  out,  partly  in 
the  schools  and  partly  as  field  work  in  farms  and  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  Training  camps  of  two  or  three 
weeks1  duration  as  well  as  trips  and  visits  are  organiz- 
ed regularly.  Central  and  local  advisory  committees 
are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  agricultural  schools  and  those  of  the  community. 
Several  programmes  for  the  training  of  agricultural 
school  personnel  were  organized  on  the  national  and 
local  levels.  They  included  qualifications,  orienta- 
tion and  refresher  courses  as  well  as  seminars,  meetings, 
and  conferences. 

The  agricultural  school  has  been  developed  so  that 
it  can  participate  in  agricultural  production  and  pro- 
vide the  students  with  practical  experience  in  the  tech- 
niques of  economical  and  co-operative  production  in  the 
various  agricultural  fields. 

The  development  of  agricultural  education  was  based 
from  the  start  on  the  concrete  results  of  the  follow-up 
studies  of  secondary  agricultural  schools  graduates 
carried  out  in  the  period  1952-1956.  The  continuation 
of  such  studies  proved  ^essential  for  the  promotion  of 
this  type  of  education  as  well  as  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  new  work  opportunities  and  the  training  of 
required  manpower.  A comprehensive  plan  ho.s  been  drawn 
up  for  the  systematic  follow-up  of  graduates. 

The  final  part  of  the  document  is  a review  of  the 
quantitative  development  of  agricultural  education.  It 
contains  a number  of  tables  illustrating  this  development. 


Abstract  prepared  by  the  DoeumenWtJLan  and  Research 
Centre  for  Education,  Cairo. 
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An  investigation  was  started  in  1957  by  Martti  1 

Takala  and  Pentti  PitkEtnen  at  the  Centre  for  Educational  ] 

Research  (University  of  JyvtiskyUi,  Finland)  to  examine  ; 

the  interrelations  between  physical  fitness  and  other  J 

measures  of  individual  difference • The  present  report  j 

deals  with  the  structure  and  development  of  physical 
fitness  and  the  educational  significance  of  development  ; 

results . The  following  problems  were  examined . To  what  | 

extent  does  the  structure  of  physical  fitness  of  Finnish  | 

school  children  correspond  to  that  found  in  other 
countries  ? What  changes  are  found  in  the  structure  of 
physical  fitness , if  grade  level  (age) , sex,  locality 
(urban/rural),  and  the  type  of  school  are  varied  ? How 
valid  are  the  factors  and  primary  variables , as  compared 
with  teachers9  marks  in  gymnastics  and  athletics  ? To 
what  extent  is  the  variance  of  physical  performance 
accounted  for  by  the  following  variables : grade  level 

(age),  sex,  locality,  type  of  school  ? 

A school  class  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of  sampling. 

The  classes  selected  represented  various  types  of  schools 
and  different  grade  levels  (Grades  4 and  6 to  7 in  the 
primary  school;  Grades  2 and  5 in  the  grammar  school) • 

The  mean  ages  of  the  various  grade  levels  were  as 
follows:  Grade  4 in  the  primary  school,  11  years;  Grades  ■ 

6 to  7 in  the  primary  school  and  Grade  2 in  the  grammar 
school,  13  years;  Grade  5 in  the  grammar  school,  16  J 

years • j 


University  of  JyvSskylH,  1964,  163  p.  (JyvSskylS 
Studies  in  Ed  uc  a t^y^  psycho  logy  and  Social  Research,  6.) 
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Information  on  physical  fitness  was  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  the  fitness  tests  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  school.  The  documents  presented  the  results  of  the 
measures  performed  in  physique  (height  and  weight),  and 
school  success  (school  marks  in  gymnastics  and  athletics) 
The  following  fitness  tests  were  included  in  the  battery: 
Grip  Dynamometer  Test,  Agility  Runs  I and  II,  Standing 
Broad  Jump  Vertical  Jump  and  (only  for  boys)  Chinning 
the  Bar.  In  addition,  information  on  endurance  was 


£^w?.°n  ba8±S  °f  8kl±ng  or  8kat*«8  contests  and 
teachers  ratings  on  previous  results. 


The  correlations  between  variables,  and  sixteen 
factor  analyses  were  computed  to  examine  the  factor 
structure  of  physical  fitness.  In  addition,  the  group 
means  and  variances  were  computed  to  examine  the 
development  of  physical  fitness  as  a function  of  age 
sex,  locality,  and  the  type  of  school. 


Factor  analyses.  The  following  factors  were  re- 
veaied  by  the  different  analyses:  Physical  Growth. 

The  main  variables  are  weight  and  height; in  addition 
25  to  60  per  cent  of  the  variance  of  the  Grip  Test  it 

?he°^edJ°T  hl  the  Physlcal  factor.  Power. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Power  factor  is  the 

acceleration  in  the  contraction  of  muscles  during  tasks 
requiring  abrupt  maximum  performance.  Sudden  extension 
is  required  in  the  Vertical  Jump,  sudden  flexion  in  the 
initiai  phase  of  the  Grip  Test  and  Chinning;  in  the 
Agility  Run  start  and  acceleration  are  related  to  fast 
extension  and  flexion  movement. 

^ndurance.  TWo  kinds  of  variables  are  represented  in 
this  factor:  first,  those  directly  concerned  with 

endurance,  and  secondly  school  marks  in  sport.  Chinning 
the  Bar  is  positively  loaded  in  the  same  groups. 

Agi^it^.  Differentiation  and  integration  in  the  function 
of  large  muscle  groups  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  most  important  tests  represented.  In  the  Agility 
Run  the  speed  varies  depending  on  how  the  subject  is 
able  to  co-ordinate  the  different  movements.  This 
ability  may  be  important  for  the  landing  phase  of  the 
Standing  Broad  Jump. 

,|£r££ath.  The  essential  characteristic  of  this  factor 
is  the  strength  of  the  hand  and  arm  muscles.  Chinning 

chK  Bfr,.anf  GYlp  Test  are  mo8t  strongly  loaded  in  it. 
.School  Marks  in  Physical  Education.  School  performances 
in  gymnastics  and  sports  are  represented  in  this  factor. 
Hejgh£.  The  factor  is  found  only  for  13-year  olds.  The 
existence  of  occurrence  of  this  factor  is  determined  by 
the  growth  spurt  in  pre-adolescence. 
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Weight . This  factor  is  found  only  for  girls  at  Grade 
V (age  16  years).  It  seems  to  indicate  an  increase  in 
weight  after  the  cessation  of  growth  in  height. 

In  general:  The  factor  structure  of  physical  fitness 

is  very  invariable  considering  all  the  different  samples. 

Intercorrelations  between  factors.  Growth  corre- 
lates negatively  with  Agility  in  the  samples  from  sixth 
to  seventh  school  year,  and  among  girls  the  relation- 
ship still  holds  good  at  Grave  V in  the  grammar  school. 

In  the  male  samples.  Strength  is  negatively  related  to 
Agility  in  all  advanced  age  groups.  Among  younger  boys. 
Growth,  Endurance,  and  Strength  are  closely  related, 
while  later  Strength  becomes  more  independent. 

In  general;  A consistent  integration  of  the  motor 
factors  is  found  with  increasing  age. 

Physical  Fitness  and  Marks  in  Gymnastics  and 
Athletics.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  school 
marks  in  gymnastics  Is  accounted  for  by  the  factor  of 
Athletics  and  Gymnastics  in  School,  15  per  cent  by 
Endurance  and  10  per  cent  by  Agility.  Power  is  positive- 
ly related  to  achievement  in  gymnastics  (5  per  cent  of 
the  total  variance),  and  Physical  Growth  negatively 
(8  per  cent).  School  marks  in  sports  are  mostly  related 
to  Endurance  (29  per  cent  of  total  variance)  and  to  the 
factor  of  Athletics  and  Sports  in  School  (24  per  cent). 
Power  and  Agility  (10  and  7 per  cent,  respectively)  are 
also  essential,  while  Strength  remains  unimportant  (4 
per  cent).  The  multiple  correlations  between  the 
battery  and  the  criterion  vary  between  .31  and  .75. 

Development  of  physical  fitness  as  a function  of 
age,  sex,  locality,  and  the  type  of  school.  The  develop- 
ment of  physical  fitness  variables  is  d**  noribed  in  tables 
as  well  as  in  figures.  Both  physical  scales  and  normal- 
ized standard  scores  have  been  used  in  the  comparisons. 

It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  between  Grade  IV  in  the 
primary  school  and  Grade  VI  - VII  (or  Grade  II  in  the 
grammar  school)  Power  and  Agility  are  greatly  increased, 
while  there  is  less  gain  in  Strength.  After  that  phase. 
Power  and  Strength  are  strongly  increased,  while  very 
little  change  is  found  in  Agility.  In  girls.  Power  is 
Increased  more  strongly  than  Agility  throughout  the 
period,  and  Agility  does  not  increase  after  Grade  VI  - 
VII  (or  II  in  the  grammar  school). 

'lore  detailed  suggestions  are  presented  for  field 
study,  which  could  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  develop- 
mental process  of  physical  fitness,  its  integration  and 

£>**  * * 
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The  study  has  its  origin  in  a task  assigned  to  a 
group  of  experts  by  a State  Committee  which  was  appoint- 
ed in  1950  to  prepare  a proposal  for  the  expansion  of 
teacher  training  and  for  the  revision  of  the  training 
institutes  programme  for  elementary  school  teachers . 

The  traditional  entrance  examination  for  teacher  train- 
ing institutes  was  to  be  improved  so  that  the  applicants 
best  capable  of  development  could  be  selected  for  train- 
ing- The  study  also  forms  part  of  a more  extensive 
joint  Nordic  project  in  which  problems  connected  with 
the  adjustability  and  suitability  of  the  teacher  to  his 
work  have  also  been  investigated • 

The  investigation  deals  with  a group  of  teacher 
applicants  who  have  been  observed  respectively  during 
the  entrance  examination,  the  training  period  (four 
years)  and  the  three  first  years  of  teaching . The  study 
is  divided  into  four  parts  dealing  with:  (a)  the 
effects  pf  selection  and  training  on  the  results  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  so  far  as  they  are  evident  before 
entering  professional  life;  (b)  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  teacher  during  the  training  school  years; 

(c)  the  placement  of  newly  graduated  teachers  and  their 
adjustment  to  the  school  environment;  (d)  the  predict- 
ability of  field  success  already  in  connexion  with  the 
entrance  examination  (in  the  particular  case  of  excep- 
tionally low  marks)  and  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
teaching  efficiency  and  adjustability  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  mainly  students  who 
were  admitted  to  the  Training  School  in  1954 
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and  who  subsequently  graduated  from  this  school  in  1958. 
Th*y  were  compared  with  the  applicants  rejected  in  1954 
and  to  some  extent  also  with  the  students  admitted  in 
1955.  In  1954,  160  men  and  245  women  applied  for  entry 
to  the  Heinola  Training  School.  Of  these,  69  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  26  per  cent  of  the  women  were  invited 
to  the  entrance  examination.  When  the  normal  selection 
methods  were  applied,  only  48  men  and  24  women  were 
admitted,  representing  respectively  30  per  cent  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  original  applicants. 

The  selective  effects  of  the  entrance  examination 
were  analysed,  taking  into  consideration  additional 
data  on  the  applicants  which  did  not  influence  the.  stu- 
dent selection.  When  this  material  was  studied  it  was 
observed  that: 

- the  applicants  who  had  been  successful  at  school,  who 
were  relatively  old  and  who  had  some  teaching  experience 
were  more  often  admitted  than  rejected; 

- the  successful  applicants  differed  from  those  rejected 
in  respect  of  their  domicile  (applicants  from  urban 
areas  did  better) , their  motives  (those  reporting  pro- 
fessional motives  did  better)  and  their  educational 
attitudes  (those  admitted  scored  higher  on  MTAI) ; 

- the  successful  applicants  declared  that  the  influence 
exerted  on  them  by  other  people  In  their  vocational 
choice  was  minimal; 

- the  results  of  the  official  entrance  examination  pre- 
dicted a higher  rate  of  success  In  theoretical  studies 
than  in  student  teaching; 

- the  efficiency  of  the  entrance  examination  in  the 
prediction  of  both  success  in  practice  teaching  and  in- 
service  success  was  found  to  be  low. 

When  the  data  collected  during  the  training  stage 
were  studied  it  was  observed  that: 

- educational  attitudes  developed  on  the  average,  in  a 
positive  direction  during  the  theoretical  phase  of 
tra?  .ing; 

- the  student's  educational  attitudes  corresponded,  in 
the  beginning,  to  his  social  class,  but  this  was  no 
longer  evident  at  the  final  stage  of  training; 

- it  was  not  possible  to  predict  study  success  with 
reference  to  educational  attitudes; 

- the  teachers  who  were  less  mature  and/or  of  lower 
intellectual  capacity  were  inclined  to  criticize  prac- 
tice teaching  and  their  teachers  if  they  had  experienced 
failures  during  training. 

When  the  data  collected  on  the  first  in-service  years 
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were  studied  it  was  observed  that: 

- the  teacher fs  first  assignment  and  the  quality  of  his 
first  post  did  not  correspond  to  the  level  of  his 
qualification  certificate; 

- the  teachers  from  the  upper  social  strata  bad  stronger 
incentives  to  remain  in  the  teaching  career  than  those 
from  lower  social  strata; 

- the  teacher’s  satisfaction  with  his  first  post  depend- 
ed more  on  his  social  background  and  past  experiences 
than  on  the  nature  of  the  post  as  such;  the  least 
satisfied  were  generally  the  teachers  who  came  from  the 
lower  social  strata  and  those  who  had  chosen  teaching 

as  a career  at  an  early  stage; 

- the  extent  to  which  a young  teacher  received  support 
from  the  inspector  depended  primarily  on  the  teacher’s 
own  capacity  to  take  initiatives; 

- the  educational  attitudes  of  a young  teacher  took  a 
negative  direction  during  his  first  in-service  years; 

- contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  the  educational  aims 
of  young  teachers  were  relatively  schematic  and  in- 
sufficiently structured; 

- teaching  efficiency  corresponded  to  the  level  of 
structurization  of  educational  alms; 

- the  rise  or  fall  in  the  development  of  the  teacher 
correlated  more  with  his  alms  and  motives  than  with  his 
working  environment  * 

It  was  observed  when  studying  the  predictability 
of  field  success  that: 

- newly  graduated  teachers  with  exceptionally  poor  in- 

service  success  had  a larger  number  of  common  traits 
than  those  who  succeeded  exceptionally  well:  the  un- 

successful new  teachers  were  unable  to  understand 
children  and  their  level  of  structurization  of  instruc- 
tional situations  was  low; 

- the  predictors  should  be  considered  as  a whole  (as 
prof ilw«) , also  paying  attention  to  the  applicant's 
experiences  and  Intentions; 

- a moderate  but  not  too  high  Intellectual  capacity  was 
a positive  predictor;  obvious  weakness  in  logical 
thinking  and  strong  negative  attitudes  towards  children 
and/or  teaching,  in  spite  of  any  previous  experience  and 
the  choice  of  a teaching  career  after  a prior  unsuccess- 
ful choice  of  career,  were  negative  predictors; 

- the  factors  making  for  success  in  teaching  were  capable 
of  compensating  ore  another,  except  where  the  ability' to 
understand  children  was  exceptionally  low. 
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The  results  of  this  study  have  already  partly  been 
applied  in  the  Finnish  teacher  training  institutes. 


Abstract  prepared  by  Mr . Juhani  Hytonen,  Institute  of 
Education,  University  of  Helsinki,  Finland. 


